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HIS   MAJESTY 
FREDERICK   THE   SIXTH, 

KING    OF   DENMARK. 
*c.  *ft  *c. 


SiBE, 

Should  the  following  work  be  found  to  possess 
any  value,  it  will,  in  some  measure,  be  entitled  to  Ibe  pro- 
tection of  your  Majesty ;  inasmuch  as  the  investigation 
which  it  embraces  was  commenced  in  a  distant  colony  sub- 
ject to  your  Bway.  Or  should  the  practice  to  which  it  may 
ultimately  lead,  tend  to  alleviate  the  suSerings,  or  lessen 
the  mortality  of  malignant  diseases,  I  know  no  one  to  whom 
ibis  circumstance  will  be  likely  to  ^ve  more  sincere  plea- 
sure than  the  August  Personage  to  whom  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  myself.  The  heartfelt  interest  which 
You  are  known  to  feel  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  has  secured  respect  and  esteem  to  your 
Majesty  in  every  civilized  country ;  while  the  anxious  and 
paternal  care  with  which  you  have  invariably  watched  over, 
and  attended  to,  the  comfort  of  even  the  poorest  individuals 
in  the  ancient  realm  over  which  you  immediately  reign,  has 
fortified  the  throne  of  Denmark  with  the  strongest  of  all 


VI  DEDICATION. 

bulwarks — in  the  grateful  attachment  and  sincere  prayers  of 
a  whole  kingdom,  for  the  personal  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  their  Sovereign. 

If  the  descriptions  which  I  have  given  of  the  West-India 
fevers  be  true  to  nature^  or  if  the  theories  which  I  have 
adopted  be  founded  on  truth,  they  will  be  sure  to  last ;  if 
not^  they  will  soon  fall,  and  even  the  kindest  wishes  of  a  wise 
Monarch  will  not  change  the  current  in  their  favour.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  ensuring  success  that  I  have, 
with  permission,  dedicated  this  work  to  your  Majesty  :  but 
having  resided  for  many  years  in  your  West-India  islands, 
I  have  felt,  in  common  with  thousands,  the  not  unfrequent 
efiTects  of  your  Majesty's  benevolence ;  and  gratitude  for  the 
many  proofs  which  I  have  personally  received  of  your  kind- 
ness, induces  me  thus  publicly  to  express  what  I  feel,  and| 
though  the  native  of  another  country,  and  sincerely  attached 
to  the  land  of  my  birth,  yet,  in  personal  devotion  to  your 
Majesty,  no  native  subject  of  Denmark  can  be  more  truly 
sincere,  than  the  humble  individual  who  has  the  honour  to 
subscribe  himself. 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  grateful  and  attached  Servant, 

WILUAM  STEVENS,  M.D. 


LondoTu  March  2l5^,  1832. 


PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  this  Treatise  had  some  years  ago  writ> 
ten  a  memoir  on  the  fevers  of  the  WeBt  Indies  ;  but 
a  variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances  have,  hitherto, 
prevented  him  from  being  able  to  lay  that  work  before 
the  public.  The  observations  on  the  healthy  and 
diseased  properties  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  have  been  transcribed,  almost  en- 
tirely, from  the  pages  of  that  manuscript,  and  now 
published  in  a  separate  form,  with  the  belief  that 
every  new  fact  relative  to  the  vital  fluid  may  be  of  im- 
portance, particularly  at  this  moment,  when  not  only 
the  secluded  cities  of  the  Continent,  but  even  the 
isolated  shores  of  the  British  empire  are  visited  by  a 
new  and  a  foreign  pestilence,  '  whose  eflect  holds 
sncb  an  enmity  with  the  blood  of  man*.' 

Whether  the  epidemic  cholera,  which  is  now  in 
Europe,  be  or  be  not,  in  the  beginning,  merely  the  effect 
of  anervous  impression, maybe  afterwards  considered ; 
but  almost  the  whole  of  those  who  have  seen  this 
most  malignant  disease  are  now  agreed,  that  the 
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bloody  even  at  an  early  period,  is  deranged  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  performing  its 
functions.  And,  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  every  addi- 
tional fact  relative  to  the  healthy  properties  of  the 
blood  will  be  another  step  towai-ds  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  nature  of  those  changes  in  this  fluid 
which  are,  as  I  believe,  not  only  in  cholera,  but 
in  all  the  essential  fevers,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
diseased  action  which  occurs  in  the  solids,  and  very 
frequently  the  sole  cause  of  death.  Now,  if  this  be 
true,  (and  I  shall  endeavour  to  assist  my  readers  to 
come  at  the  truth,)  it  is  then  probable  that  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  those  sudden 
changes  may  enable  us  to  adopt  a  practice  which 
will  be  less  a  matter  of  mere  chance  than  it  is  at 
present ;  for  as  yet  we  have  no  compass  to  guide  us  in 
our  treatment,  except  the  effect  of  remedies,  most  of 
which  are  empirically  administered,  and  even  the 
lesson  is  lost  which  might  be  learned  from  the  use  of 
those  agents  which  are  in  reality  the  most  successful, 
from  the  fact  that  the  result  of  these  is  at  this 
moment  in  direct  opposition  to  almost  all  the  acknow* 
ledged  doctrines  of  the  day. 

In  an  inanimate  machine,  the  quality  of  the  fluid 
which  acts  as  the  propelling  power  may  be  of  little 
consequence ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  living 
body,  where  the  solids  are  affected  fully  as  much  by 


the  quality  as  t]iey  are  by  the  mere  quantity  of  that 
mysterious  fluid  which  stinuilates  them  into  action, 
irrigates  every  fibre,  and  is,  in  truth,  tlie  very  source 
Srom  wliicli  the  whole  of  the  organized  structures  are 
immedJatcly  derived.  There  are,  also,  eome  most 
important  facts,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
*  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  tlie  blood ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  solids  derive  their  vitality  from  the 
same  fountain  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  nu- 
trition, and,  as  I  believe,  for  their  very  existence. 

The  modern  soHdist,  who  liimself  looks  only  to  a 
part  of  the  body,  boasts  of  the  extension  of  his  own 
ideas,  and  talks  witli  contempt  of  the  contracted  views 
of  the  humoral  pathologist ;  but  my  conviction  is,  that 
the  notions  of  both  are  equally  inconclusive  :  for,  it  is 
this  narrow  and  unpliilosophical  system  of  looking 
merely  to  a  part,  that  has  done  so  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  science,  and  impeded,  for  a  time,  the  dif- 
fiision  of  truth.  It  is  this,  also,  that  has  so  long 
retarded  all  improvement  in  the  doctiine  of  fever ;  it 
is  this  which  has  given  origin  to  doctrines  so  diame- 
trically opposite,  and  yet  so  pertinaciously  maintained 
by  their  different  advocates,  as  to  leave  the  profession 
of  medicine  completely  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Bcofier  ;  but,  what  is  worse,  it  is  this  that  has  lessened 
its  utility  in  practice,  and  prevented  our  science  from 
attaining  that  high  rank  and  respect,  to  wtiich,  in  its 
real  nature,  it  is  justly  entitled. 
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It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  the 
blood  is  endowed  with  vitality ;  and,  if  this  be  granted, 
it  then  follows,  that  this  fluid,  like  everything  else  that 
possesses  liib,  must  be  subject  to  disease ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  is  the  fact :  for  the  circulating  cur- 
rent is  not  only  an  essential  part  of  the  living  body, 
•but,  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  animal  frame; 
it  is  also  by  far  the  most  delicate,  and  so  easily  de- 
ranged, that  even  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its 
stagnation  for  a  few  seconds,  in  its  own  vessels, 
its  properties  are  changed.  It  is  likewise  more  easily 
affected  by  poisons,  heat,  cold,  &c.  than  any  of  the 
solids :  and  if  the  blood,  as  in  the  malignant  fevers, 
can  be  deranged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  the 
disease,  and  frequently  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  it  is 
thence  evident  that  we  can  only  form  a  correct  patho- 
logy, when  we  include  the  diseases  of  the  fluids  as 
well  as  of  the  solids.  It  is,  moreover,  my  firm  convic^ 
tion  that  we  can  only  adopt  a  successful  treatment, 
when  we  attend  not  merely  to  a  part,  but  to  the 
whole  system ;  for  the  vital  fluid  is  the  pabulum  of 
the  solids,  but  in  fever  it  is  always  diseased,  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  best  observer  of  nature 
that  perhaps  ever  lived,  it  often,  as  in  cholera, '  turns 
to  an  infected  jelly,'  and  those  who  neglect  to  attend 
to  this  can  never  be  generally  successful  in  their  prac- 
tice. It  is  often  essentially  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  solids,  but  in  many  malignant  diseases  we 


can  only  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  remedying 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  vital  fluid,  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  which  is  as  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of 
the  variouB  organs,  as  the  purity  of  the  air  wluch 
we  breathe  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Prout,  for  having  so  ably  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  great  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  animal  chemistry ;  and 
if  he  has  dwelt  but  little  on  the  nervous  system,  this 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted ;  particularly  at  a  period, 
when  so  much  has  been  lost  by  the  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  solids. 
There  is,  however,  at  this  moment  a  more  active 
spirit  abroad ;  and  many  individuals  in  the  field,  of 
first-rate  talents.  Even  the  students  are  looking  at 
present  with  becoming  suspicion  on  the  exclusive 
theories  of  Cullen  or  Broussais,  and  have  now  no 
longer  the  same  veneration  for  '  the  magic  of  a  name 
which  they  had  but  a  few  years  ago ;  consequently, 
those  doctrines  are  not  likely  to  be  long  in  favour, 
which  are  supported  neither  by  fair  experiments 
DOT  by  the  result  of  practice.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  hope  that  a  new  era  is  about  to 
cUwn  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  common 
sense  wiU  replace  those  exclusive  dogmas  which 
have  been  co  long  the  pride  of  physicians  and  the 
disgrace  of  their  scieiice  1    It  is  only,  however,  in  the 
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present  day  that  animal  chemistry  has  assimied  a 
sober  aspect  or  been  usefully  applied  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  ;  and  surely,  from  the  facts  which  we 
now  know,  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  on  the 
effects  wliich  will  naturally  be  produced  by  energetic 
agents  which  are  known  to  enter  the  vital  current ; 
although  we  may  no  longer  use  the  language  of  our 
predecessors,  and  talk  about  fermentation,  concoction, 
the  four  humours,  error  loci,  the  stimulus  of  death, 
or  think  of  oxygenating  the  blood  in  fever,  cholera, 
&c.  by  means  of  acids,  and  other  agents  that  are 
supposed  to  contain  oxygen  in  a  separable  form. 

That  the  blood  is  both  black  and  diseased  in  the 
last  stage  of  all  those  fevers  that  are  speedily  fatal,  is 
now  just  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  is  the  great  source 
of  light.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  phy- 
sician, who  is  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  the 
redness  of  the  vital  stream  in  its  healthy  state  and  of  its 
darkness  in  disease,  will  be  more  likely  to  restore 
this  fluid  to  its  original  colour,  when  it  becomes  black, 
or  its  healthy  properties,  when  it  becomes  deranged, 
than  the  mere  solidist  who  adopts  a  philosophy  that 
is  only  applicable  to  rigid  tubes;  whilst,  both  in  his 
theory  and  practice,  he  forgets  that  there  is  either 
blood  or  any  other  fluid  in  the  living  body ;  and  dreams 
from  first  to  last  of  nothing  but  '  sympathy,*  '  the 
nervous  system,'  or  increased  action  in  the  *  internal 
surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes/ 


During  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
West  India  islands,  1  had  but  too  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  rapid  progress,  and  tiie  sudden 
deaths  produced  by  the  destructive  fevers  of  hot  cli- 
mates. I  had  read  much  of  what  had  been  published 
on  these  diseases;  but,  up  to  a  late  period,  a  dense 
cloud  overhung  the  whole,  through  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  even  a  glimpse  at  truth.  I  had,  indeed, 
long  been  aware,  that  the  different  West  India  fevers 
were  not  mere  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and  that 
one  of  them,  at  least,  did  not  correspond  with  the  com- 
mon descriptions  which  have  generally  been  given  of 
that  fever,  by  most  of  our  writers  ;  and,  as  to  om-  prac- 
tice, so  long  as  we  attended  merely  to  the  solids, 
God  knows,  we  were  anything  but  successful :  for, 
even  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  physician  had, 
loo  frequently,  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  unlbr- 
tunate  patients  hound  and  struggUng  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  a  malignant  disease,  not  only  ivitli  an  inter- 
nal feeling  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  that  he 
could  do  no  good,  but  even  with  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  remedies  in  common  use  ivere  worse 
than  none. 

Jlercury,  at  one  period,  was  our  chief  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  fever:  but,  in  mild  cases,  the 
remedy  was  more  injurious  than  tlie  disease  itself; 
and,  in  had  cases,  we  had  daily  proofs  that  it  could 
not  cure  the  disease.    Calomel  may  sometimes  he 
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used  as  a  purgative  in  the  first  stage.  There  are 
also  other  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  ;  but  mercury^  in  any  form,  is  not  an 
antidote  to  the  febrile  poisons.  I  have  known  indi- 
viduals attacked  with  a  malignant  fever^  even  when 
they  were  in  a  state  of  salivation  ;  and  though  their 
systems  were  charged  with  this  mineral,  still  it  had 
no  effect,  either  in  neutralising  the  cause  or  arrest- 
^lg  the  progress  of  the  disease :  for  in  such  cases 
the  fever  ran  its  course  with  as  much,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  more  rapidity  than  in  those  in  which 
not  one  particle  of  any  mercurial  preparation  had 
been  administered.  This  was  the  case  with  the  mer- 
curial preparations,  and  such  was  also  the  fact  with 
many  of  the  other  remedies  in  common  use. 

Most  of  the  older  physicians  in  the  West  Indies 
still  continue  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  Cullen  with  a 
degree  of  fondness  which  amounts  almost  to  venera- 
tion ;  while  many  of  the  younger  practitioners  whom 
I  have  met  with  are  as  firm  devotees  to  the  doctrine 
of  Broussais,  and  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  import- 
ance of  opinions  deeply  rooted,  will  naturally  be 
likely  to  meet  with  a  strong  resistance.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  shall  still  have  one  satisfaction  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  for  utility  is  the  only  objeofi 
which  I  have  had  in  view ;  and  if  the  conclusions 
be  correct  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  facts  tiiat 
I  have  stated,  they  will  a^and  the  test  of  time; 


if  not,  my  tlieories,  like  many  others,  will  be  but 
evanescent.  Yet,  even  then,  the  practice  which  1 
have  recommended  will  he  found  to  be  usefid,  were 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  it  h  more  mild, 
and  infinitely  less  pernicious,  than  the  present  bold, 
but  unBcien1i6c,  practice,  which  is  still  hut  too  com- 
jnouly  used  in  the  treatment  of  fever  in  the  Western 
world. 

My  attention  was  first  strongly  attracted  to  the 
present  inquiry,  whilst  witnessing  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  some  fatal  cases  of  a  malignant  fever,  which 
commenced  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  during  the 
hot  months  of  1827.  Some  facts  which  I  tlien  oh- 
serred,  together  with  foimer  recollections,  induced 
me  to  alter  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
fever,  and  to  adopt  a  method  of  treatment  essentially 
different  from  any  other  that  I  had  previously  used. 
This  treatment  has  now  been  fairly  tried.  The 
result  gave  origin  to  the  manuscript  to  which  I  have 
referred,  for  this  was  written,  pajily  with  a  view 
of  recommending  to  others  those  remedies  which  I 
had  found  to  be  so  successfiil  in  my  own  practice. 
I  have  also  some  hopes  of  doing  good  by  drawing 
attention  (particularly  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession)  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood ;  a  sub- 
ject too  much  neglected  by  their  predecessors,  and 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  safety  of  those  pa- 
tients that  may  be  caDjuitted  to  dudr  care ;  for  the 
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error  of  looking  merely  to  the  nervous  system,  or 
some  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  sole  cause  of 
fever,  has  been,  and,  as  I  believe,  still  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  fatal  errors  which  exist  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malignant  diseases,  not  only  within  the 
tropics,  but  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  nervous  system,  or  to  condemn  the 
propriety  of  attending  in  our  practice  to  the  state  of 
the  solids ;  but  I  do  say,  that  those  pathologists  take 
but  a  narrow  and  unphilosophical  view  of  the  animal 
economy  who  reason  on  disease  as  if  there  were  not 
one  drop  of  blood  in  the  whole  system,  and  forget 
that  there  is  anything  else  in  the  living  body  except 
nerves,  muscles,  or  mucous  membranes.  But  fever, 
at  least  such  as  is  met  with  within  the  tropics,  is 
evidently  not  the  effect  of  a  nervous  impression; 
neither  are  those  fevers  produced  by  local  inflamma- 
tion, either  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach :  for  often 
the  nervous  system  is  not  affected  until  after  the 
attack ;  and  in  certain  fevers  of  a  most  malignant 
character  there  is  no  crust  on  the  blood  ;  whilst  in 
these,  as  in  cholera,  in  place  of  inflammation,  there 
is,  in  the  first  stage,  a  want  of  circulation — not  merely 
in  a  part,  but  in  the  whole  system — ^which  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  inflammatory  action.  But  every  drop 
of  the  blood  is  deranged  even  before  the  attack,  and 
after  this,  every  fibre  is  affected,  whilst  the  foram  and 


all  the  organs  are  under  the  influence  i 
of  organic,  but  hiimriahly  of  functional  ditteane. 
Neither  can  we  cure  these  fevers  either  by  a  nervous 
impression,  or  by  the  mere  reduction  of  increased 
action :  for  we  are  only  successful  when  we  atten<l  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  vital  current,  as  well  as  to 
the  solids,  and  use,  at  a  proper  period,  those  active 
remedies  that  produce  their  effects  not  merely  on  a 
part,  but  first  on  the  blood  itself,  and  then  on  all  the 
Bolids  in  the  system,  through  the  medium  of  this 
their  nutritive  fluid. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  the  pestilential 
fevers,  know  best  how  exceedingly  malignant  they 
sometimes  are ;  and  no  one  who  values  his  own  re- 
putation will  pretend  to  say  that  he  can  core,  by  any 
practice,  every  patient  whom  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  attend ;  for  in  some  cfises,  the  remote  cause  is 
apphed  in  such  a  concentrated  form,  that  the  vital 
principle  scarcely  makes  an  effort  to  preserve  itself. 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  re-action,  and  tlie  patients, 
even  under  the  most  judicious  treatment,  sometimes 
die  early  in  the  disease  ; — in  other  cases,  where  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  or  some  of  the  other  important 
organs  have  been  injured  by  previous  disease,  it 
oecurs  hut  too  frequently,  when  there  is  gieat  re- 
action, tliat  the  whole  force  of  the  fever  appears  to 
concentrate  itself  in  tlie  diseased  organ ;  and  then 
the  efforts  even  of  the  best  practitioners  are  fre- 
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quently  unsuccessful.  The  exceptions,  however, 
which  I  have  stated,  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
extremely  rare;  and  'all  diseases  that  soonest  de- 
stroy the  frame  are  most  easily  cured  when  we  have 
once  found  out  the  true  method  of  treating  them*/ 
Two,  at  least,  of  the  West  India  fevers  run  their 
course  with  great  rapidity,  and  require  the  most 
active  measures  to  arrest  their  progress ;  yet  these, 
like  the  Indian  cholera,  however  fetal  they  may  have 
been,  and  still  are,  under  the  treatment  of  the  mere 
solidist,  still  my  conviction  is  that,  even  in  their  most 
malignant  form,  both  their  violence  and  mortality 
may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  early  and  judicious 
use  of  proper  remedies. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  has  written  lai'gely  on  the  West 
India  fevers,  was,  like  most  of  the  writers  of  his 
day,  a  complete  solidist.  He  believed  that  fever 
was  a  nervous  disease,  and,  like  others  who  have 
adopted  the  same  belief,  he  was  most  deplorably  un* 
successful  in  his  treatment;  for  such  is  the  close 
connexion  between  theory  and  practice,  that,  good 
or  bad,  they  invariably  keep  pace  with  each  other ; 
but,  after  having  seen  the  effects  of  their  several 
remedies,  he  never,  perhaps,  came  nearer  to  truth,  in 
all  his  writings,  than  when  he  said  that '  the  species 
of  yellow  fever  which  I  have  now  described  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  terrible  disease ;  and 

*  MoMley  on  Tkopkal  DiaeasM 


there  are  few,  I  believe,  eo  uncandid  as  to  boast  of 
general  success  iq  the  manner  of  curing  it.  A  road 
is  therejbre  left  open,  not  only  far  anprovement,  hut 
ti^nost  Jbr  total  innovation*.'  That  a  road  is  left 
open,  not  merely  f<v  im[HrovemeBt,  but  almost  for  total 
innovation,  is  most  religiously  true  ;  but  whether 
or  not  I  have  approached  nearer  to  this  path  than 
most  of  my  predecessors,  must  be  left,  in  some  mea- 
eate,  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  but,  above  all, 
to  the  result  o£  experience — for  this  is  decidedly  the 
best  and,  perhaps,  the  imly  real  test  of  the  true  value 
of  a  medical  doctrine. 

The  manuscript  fix)m  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  work  has  been  taken  was  originally  written 
\md^  circumstances  certainly  not  &vourable  to  lite- 
rary  pursuits.  I  may  also  state,  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  cholera  which  I  have  attended  within  the  last 
two  months  has  not  only  retarded  the  present  publi- 
cation, but  prevented  me  &om  correcting  the  press 
with  that  accuracy  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  work  on 
science ;  but  whatever  charity  I  may  require  lor  the 
manner,  I  trust  that  there  are  some  facts  contained  in 
the  following  pages  that  will  be  found  deserving  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  not  so  firmly  wedded  to 
their  own  opinions  as  to  believe  that  everything  is 
erroneous  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
their  own  preconceived  views. 

*  39Amm'»TntitimoniheRvtnofJaneica,e[e.p.ni. 
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Those  who  are  engaged  in  active  practice  in  the 
West  India  islands  know  but  little  of  the  improve- 
ments which  are  made,  almost  daily,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  since  my  return  to  England  I  have 
scarcely  had  sufficient  time  to  consult  the  writings  of 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  very  possible,  that  I  may 
have  omitted  to  give  credit  to  some  individuals  which 
is  justly  their  due  ;  and,  if  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  the  very  first  to  correct  the  error :  from  these, 
therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  There  are  also 
many  of  my  opinions  which  I  may  probably  change ; 
but  in  matters  of  fact  I  have  stated  nothing  except 
what  I  believe  to  be  strictly  true,  and  truth,  what- 
ever may  assail  it,  will  ultimately  maintain  its 
com*se ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  impede  its  progress, 
though  they  may  succeed  for  a  time,  yet  they  will 
find  it  at  last  as  hopeless  a  task  as  it  would  be  to 
prevent  the  mountain  torrent  from  finding  its  way  to 
the  ocean,  into  which  it  is  ultimately  to  be  received* 
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In  num.  and  all  those  wimals  that  are  most  perfect, 
the  blood  during  life  never  rests,  for  it  is  constantly 
in  active  motion,  and  runs  in  a  douUe  circle  fnnn 
the  time  that  they  first  breathe,  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  existence.  It  is  rendered  impure  in  the  extreme 
circulation,  after  this  it  is  purified  in  the  lungs,  and 
then  the  pure  blood  is  sent  by  the  arteries  all  over 
the  body,  where  a  small  part  of  it  becomes  solids  a 
part  is  removed  by  the  secreting  organs,  and  the 
rest  is  converted  from  arterial  to  venous  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  extreme  texture  all  over  tlie  system 
where  tiie  arterial  circulation  ends  and  the  venous 
begins.  This  impure  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  veins 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  tliis  it  is  sent 
to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  again  purified ;  chiefly  by 
the  immediate  removal  of  that  principle  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  impurity  in  the  venous  cur- 
rent, and  when  this  is  effected,  a  given  proportion  of 
pure  air  is -instantly  attracted  into  the  circulation. 
This  purified  or  arterial  blood  passes  on  from  the 
lungs  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart:  hy  this  it  is  propelled  into  the  Aorta; 
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from  whiahj  it  ir. .  again  .  distributed  by  the  smaller 
arteries  all  over  the  liRring  body,  to  supply  the  ^solids 
with  their  ii^ounshmtot,  and  to  perform  other  func- 
tions which  are   equally  important   in  the  animal 

economy. 

Stuch  is  the  course  of  the  vital  current,  the  dis- 
coyery  of  which  gave  immortality  to  Harvey,  and 
enj&^bled  him  to  leave  to  posterity  the  richest  legacy 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  blood  itself  is  the  red  saline  fluid  which  cir- 
culates in  the  heart  and  vessels  of  all  animated 
beings,  supplying  materiel  for  the  formation  of  the 
body ;  and  from  this  is  derived  the  different  fluids, 
whichi<are'  almost  oonstantly  secreted  in  the  various 
orgamL  i  /  Some  of  these  are  thrown  out  of  ^he  systetn, 
for^  if  retained^  they  would  be  not  only  useless^  but 
ev^i .  deftrimefltal ;  while  others  are  retamed  in  the 
body,  and  serve  purposes  that  are  highly  important. 

In  many  of  tliose  creatures  that  are  less  perfectly 

formed^  the  flmd  contained  in  the  smaller  vessels  is 

almost  eoloudess ;  but  in  all  those  animals  that  have 

a  double  circulation  and  a  high  temperature,  the 

blocid  has  a  rich  scarlet  or  arterial  colour  in  the 

arteries,     it  is  purple  in  the  veins,  and  aftet*  te^ 

ceiving  the  addition  of  the  impure  blood  of  the  V^na 

Portss  it  is  bladc^  or  almost  so,  when  it  arrives  at  the 

right  side  of  the  heart    But  when  this  impure  blood 

is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  is 

instantly  changed  from  purple  or  Modena  red  to  a 

rieh  scarlet  mlour^  atid  this  it  retains  until  ^tf  pure 
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blood  arrives  in  the  extreme  texture,  where  it  again 
chaDges  from  arterial  to  venous. 

When  the  blood  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  the 
destructive  analysis,  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the 
grosser  ingredients,  the  albumen,  the  fibrin,  &c.,  are 
found  to  consist,  like  other  animal  matter,  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions as  ascertained  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard. 

Carbon 68.863 

OiygeD 23.872 

Hydrogen 7.540 

Nitrogen 15.705 

100.000 

But  in  addition  to  these,  the  residuum  is  found  to 
contun  soda,  potass,  lime,  iron,  &c.,  all  of  which  had 
existed  in  the  blood,  not  in  their  alkaline  or  metallic 
state,  but  combined  with  acids  in  the  form  of  salts. 

When  the  blood  is  first  drawn  fit)m  the  body,  it 
appears  to  be  homogeneous  in  its  consistence.  This, 
however,  is  merely  in  appearance ;  for  the  vital  cur- 
rent is  in  reality  not  only  a  compound,  but  a  very  com- 
plicated fluid ;  consisting  of  water,  albumen,  fibrin, 
colouring  matter,  a  variety  of  saline  ingredients,  a 
minute  portion  of  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily 
substance,  and  while  in  the  circulation  both  the 
arteri^  and  the  venous  blood  contain  a  proportion  of 
gas,  which  they  hold,  as  I  believe,  not  in  solution 
but  in  a  free  state. 

The  following  is  the  latest  analysis  tX  healthy 
blood  that  has  been  made  in  this  country ;  it  is  that 
of  Dr.  Glanny : — 


II 
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Colouring  matter 59 


soda,  and^  animal  extractive   J 


The  above  analysis,  however,  differs  materially 
from  tifiat  which  is  given  by  the  same  aiif h6r  in  a 
former  work;  but. particulars^ in  the  adiUtiw  of  free 
carbon,  which  is  prt^bly  att  ei^ror. '  ' 

The  foUovijing  is  the  mosi  recent^find,  ^6rK^^  the 
most  correct  analysis  of  the  blood  that  has  been  made 
on  the.^c^jfl^ent : — 

STi|j^DARP,A^AJLYSI&OF  TOE  BLQpD.  ByJ)iR,L.R.L£CANU. 

'    '  i^  te'*''^'*'     *'^  '''  *'^'''     '  '•^•"'   ^'"''^  ^^^)"TkS*''   ^'''' 

^  ^    ..  .^     ffL  crystalline 2.439 

Albuminate. of  soda ^ ,      1  •SQS 

lWrfatis^^V8orfa:'!.':v.V'     '  ''   ■•  '"'^  "''i'  '■■''*  '""" 

f  .     . 


Phosphate /Alkaline.. . 
Sulphate   J  ^  '"    ' '^^ ": 


I. 


;Ph08phate  of  lime I 2.100 

.•->-<, :^ba8ptiatebriroa.k:.>':.J  ■..,.    .    ,i'..;-,,    t,;.!    •■,,,': 

Total 1000.000 
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MTien  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
body  and  allowed  to  rest,  it  separates  into  two  parts. 
The  red  solid  portion  which  remains  at  the  Ixittom 
consistB  of  the  tibrin  and  colouring  instter,  but  the 
clear  fluid  which  rises  to  the  surface  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  10:iO  to  1030,  and  this,  ucconling  to 
Berzelius,  consists  of  the  tblloning  ingredients  : — 

Waler    .  .  ,^ . .. .  .|,.  , .,. ■;■■,■■  .90p-9 

Albumen '....' c.  ..........  .      sO.'o 

XurialesoTpMBss  and  sodti   6.0 

Lactate  of  soda  aud  animal  matter  ......     ,4.0 

Soda,  phosphMe  of  soda,  and  a  Ultle  >         .  . 

animal  Riatlefl'.l'.i^. ".'.'. I';l  .'.'.i:^'.'J""   '   "   ■       i 
Loss...;'.  J'.Jj.U-AiW^-iJj  Jt),da;/Ji:iU; '■  Jivl-i  1.M.4 

This  analysis  in  tbe  oiltline  is'  prblj'ably  correct, 
but  we  know  that  there  is  also  in  the  serum  air,  or  a 
gas,  an  aromatic  principle,  and  an  oily  substance, 
neitheF  of  wliich  are  here  noticed.  Besides  I  shall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  prove  that  tliere  is  not  one 
particie  of  either  soda  or  any  other  alkali  in  the 
senim  In  a  free  state.  A  free  alkali  may  be  obtained 
from  this  fluid  after  the  serum  has  been  exposed  to 
a  high  heat ;  but  the  alkali  which  ie  thus  obtiuned 
existed  in  the  blood,  not  in  a  free  state;  bat  probably 
in  the  form  of  super-carljonated  salts. ;         ' 

So  long  as  the  blood  remains  in  the  living  system, 
and  in  active  circulation,  the  whole  of  its  ingredients 
are  equally  mixed  and  mutually  in  contact  vnth  each 
other;  but  when  a  part  of  this  fluid  is  separated 
from  the  body,  and  allowed  to  rest,  it  loses  its  vitality. 
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and  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  it  beginfi  to 
coagulate,  generally  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes* 

The  fibrin^  the  albumen,  &c.,  are  naturally  eolidi 
aiid,  with  the  exception  of  the  colouring  matter, 
the  whole  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  blood  owe 
their  fluidity,  not  to  the  presence  of  a  free  alkali, 
but,  as  I  believe,  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being, 
held  in  solution  by  a  saline  fluid.  While  in  the 
circulation,  vitality  and  the  incessant  motion  of  the 
blood  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  che- 
mical changes  that  would  be  fatal  to  life ;  but  when 
a  part  of  this  fluid  is  drawn  from  the  system,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  allowed  to  rest,  it  loses  its  living 
principle ;  and  then  those  chemical  changes  are  no 
longer  prevented  which  are,  in  reality,  the  cause 
of  coagulation;  consequently,  it  is  not  the  living 
principle,  but  the  loss  of  its  vitality,  which  is  one 
cause  of  the  sudden  change  which  the  blood  under- 
goes when  drawn  from  the  body. 

When  we  add  an  acid  to  the  drawn  blood,  this  inter- 
feres with  the  agency  of  the  saline  matter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  become  solid ;  for,  in  this 
case,  even  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  then  there  is 
no  separation.  The  fibrin,  however,  is  less  soluble  in 
the  serum  than  the  albumen ;  but  still,  when  we  add 
immediately  an  extra  portion  of  the  muriate  or  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  any  of  the  other  alkaline  salts 
that  are  natural  to  the  blood,  even  the  fibrin  does 
not  then  coagulate,  and  the  whole  of  the  ingredients 
remain  fluid.    But,  when  the  blood  is  left  to  itself, 
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without  any  addition,  serum  of  the  common  streugth 
does  Dot  prevent  tlte  cou^iUation  of  tiie  iijirioj  and 
tbea  tba  blood  separates  iuto  two  partsi  i       i 

The  serum  is  Uie  stiliue  tiuid  which  containB  tbe 
albumen  iu  a  Etate  of  poriect  solution,  and  bo  long 
as  the  blood  is  iu  active  eirculution,  the  tibriii  abio 
appears  to  be  ditisolved  iu  the  serous  or  watery 
part;  but  the  iibrin  h  less  solublti  in  thitj  fluid.  It 
is  naturally  solid,  and  when  iiu  longer  agittited,  as 
it  is  in  tlie  circulating  current,  it  readily  assumes  its 
natural  form.  The  colouring  matter  is  tbe  only 
ingredient  n'hich  if)  nut  soluble  in  a  saline  Uuid. 
When  allowed  to  rest  it  mixes  irith  the  fibrin,  and 
the  union  oi' these  two  agents  forms  tlie  ciHSHumeu- 
tum,  or  solid  part  of  the  dead  btotid.  This,  as  we 
ail  know,  sinks  to  tlie  bottom,  and  leaves  the  serum 
on  the  surface,  perfectly  free  bom  any  tltigeli^f  tlie 
red  colour.  .    , 

Coagulation  ik  the  result  of  these  changes,  and  the 
6rst  pBjt  of  the  process  is  the  apparent  solidity  of 
the  whole.  This,  however,  is  a  deception ;  ibr  the 
apparently  solid  mass  contains  a  large  ]iropurtion  of 
fluid ;  but  in  proportion  as  tlie  fibrin  becomes  solid 
it  contracts,  and  in  a  short  period  the  serum  begins 
to  be  forced  out,  first  on  tlie  surlitce.  and  then  round 
the  sides ;  u  part  of  it  covers  the  clot,  and  the  rest  of 
it  oixapies  that  space  iu  the  cup  which  is  left  by  the 
contractioa  d*  the  solid  fibrin. 

In  the  act  of  coagulatiou  a  fine  film  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  stagnant  blood.     Tlus  film,  however. 
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is  80on  ruptured  by  the  fluid  ia  Various  plai^s^  and 
tha  serum  appears  first  ia  drops^  but  <  as  these  in* 
crease  in  size  they  unite^  and  at  last,  dAer<  an  inters 
val  of  many  hours,  the  whole  of  the  saline  fluid  is 
forced  out,  and  remains  separated,  frcnn  the  clot  only 
by  the  fine  film  iOn  the  surface  (^  the^rassamentum.  . 

When  we  allow  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and  then, 
before  the  commencement  of 'the  separation^  make 
an  incision  into  the  cloty  when  it  is.  just  firm  enough 
to  enable  us  to  cut  it  with  a  knife,  we  find  that  it  is, 
at  this  period,  all  equally  red ;  that  is,  it  is  all  red, 
so  long  as. the  salt  serum  is  still  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter.  But 
when  we  allow  the  0oagulum  to  remain  undisturbed, 
and  examine  these  twe  portions  of  the  blood  (after, 
the  separation  is  fairly  effected),  we  find  that  every 
particle  of  the  '  saline  matter  has  combined  with  the 
serum,  and  now  that  the  internal  or  central  ^p^  of 
the  crassamentum  is  no  longer  in  eontact  with  this 
saline  fluid,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
perfectly  black,  except  a -thin  stratum  on.  the  sur- 
face, which  possesses  a  rich  scarlet  or  arterial  ap- 
pearance. 

There  are  two  causes  which  ^appear  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  this  scadet  >  colour  on  the 
surface  of  the  clot.  la  the  fir^  jJace,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  the  impurity,  fircmi;  the  exposed  sur- 
face, by  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  in  the  second,  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  covered,  and  in  contact 
with,  a  saline  fluid:  for,  without  the  agency  of  this. 
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neidier  the  removal  of  the  impurity,  nor  the  addi- 
tion of  asLjgen,  can  produce  the  arterial  tint,  or 
even  redden  the  colour  on  the  surface  of  the  crassa* 
mentum.  : 

Itis/l  beliere,  a  common  opinion,  that  the  arterial 
colour  of  the  blood  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  into  tlufs  fluid ;  I  shall  afterwards,  however, 
endesvouF  to  prove  that  this  is  not  only  an  error, 
but  one  limt  has  been  the  cause  of  great  mortality  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  When  oxygen  is  brought 
into  cGreet,  or  even  into  indirect,  contact,  with  venous 
blood,  it  instantly  reddens  the  colour.  It  is  not, 
however,  -  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which  causes 
this  change ;  for  it  is  not  by  addition  that  this  gas 
produces  its  effect  in  brightening  the  blood,  for 
scarlet  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  vital  current,  and 
this  it  owes  to  another  cause.  I  have  ascertained, 
by  numerous  experiments,  that  all  the  acids  blacken 
the  blood,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  carbonic  acid, 
and  not  carbon,  is  the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  in 
the  venous  circulation.  Oxygen  however  possesses, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  a  powerful  attraction  * 
for  carbonic  acid ;  and  when  venous  blood  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  either  in  the  lungs  or  out  of  the  body, 
oxygen  brightens  its  colour,  not  hy  addition,  but 
by  attracting'  or  removing  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
venous  blood,  and  this  becomes  bright,  exactly  in 

*  Tbh,  of  coarse,  is  not  the  effect  of  any  chemical  attraction ; 
wbatit  is  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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pro|MM*tiimjuiat  Ibses  that  WMoh.  badiibeenitiiecaliMe 
0§iU  dtfk  liuei^  In  a  hi^)  toojidrrtufe  the  add  i»\ 
rapkUymtioved  by.the  My^eki  ;:vrbeii  tliis^is  ^Qoted^; 
the  blood  is  purified^  and  instantly  rteovecs  its  natvk 
rtfl  0f  ieaiiet  appearance.  Oxygen^  ihowe ver^  is  easei- 
tiil'to^life;:  for«  without  thii;^  the  heavy  deleterious 
gtoy  whieh  is  (ihe  cause  of  tiie  impurity  in  the  Tenous 
dirtiiilMioEi^  i  would  not  be  removed  in  the  pulmonary' 
orj^iinB. '  But  the  soarlet  colour  exists  in  the  blood 
iildependent  of  oxygen^  or,  at  all  events^  oxygen  €£ 
itJst^t)aiiiKit  produce  either  the  red  or  the  aurt^rial 
appearance,  for  when  we  corer  the  crassamemtamy 
wben-  iit  •  first  coagulates  with  a  layer  of  distilled' 
wateit,  ^emt;  >aay  other*  fluid  winch  does  not  contaiQ 
saline  mattery  the  acid  may  be  riemoyed  by  tiie  o^ygeit  * 
or  absorbed!  by  the  water^  but  the  colour  becomei^ 
darkei*  than  it  had  been  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
when'  we  immerlse  the  black  and  saltless  crassament^ 
turn  in  any  clear  valine  fluid>  the  colour  instantly 
changes  from  dark  venous  to  a  bright  arterial ;  and 
when  the  fluid  which  we  u^e  is  sufficiently  impreg-^ 
Hated  with  saline  matter,  this  change  is  produced  when 
W4  make  the  experimenti  ae  I  kme  frequently  4one^ 
even  in  an  atmesphete  of  earbanio  ^teid.  > '  i  < 

When  the  crassamentum  remains  eov^^d  with  its 
own  semmii  it  retains  for  a  tiq^  its  arterial  eoksir^ 
but  when  we  add  an  €xtra  portion  of  saline  matter  to 
the  natural  serum,  the  surface  of  the  clot  instantly  be- 
comes muchbrighterthsB  it  had'beenJb^3re,  that  Is, 
so  kmg  as  it  was  merely  cor^d  with  its  own  se^rum. 
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which  WB9  less  impregnated  with  saline  ingredienta; 
or,  ^I'hen  we  cover  the  cras&ajiieiituni,  the  moment  it 
coagulates  with  a  clear  but  strong  saline  fluid,  the 
colour  instantly  changes  from  purple  to  scarlet. 

If  we  cut  out  a  part  of  the  red  clot  when  it  fii'st 
coagulateE.  it  is  then,  as  I  have  said,  all  equally  red. 
W'hen  we  immerse  this  red  clot  in  distilled  water,  it 
becouies  black;  or  if  we  place  this  portion  of  red 
coagulum  on  a  table,  the  serum  escapes  from  the 
sides  and  lower  part  of  tlie  clot ;  wlule  that  part  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  crassamentum  wliich  is  left 
in  inunediate  contact  with  the  air,  or  even  with  pure 
oxygen,  becomes  black  exactly  in  propoi-tion  as  the 
serum  falls  down  Irom  the  surface  and  escajies  ii'om 
the  clot.  Now,  from  this  simple  fact,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  ah-,  but  the  serum, 
or  some  of  the  ingredients  in  this  Huid,  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  red  hue  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood. 

The  serum  is  composed  of  M'ater,  albumen,  saline 
matter,  an  aromatic  principle,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  an  oily  fluid.  Mr.  Brande  has  also  found  indi^ 
cations  of  iron  in  the  colourless  part  of  the  blood ; 
but  this,  however,  caimot  be  the  cause  of  the  red 
colour,  for  neither  iron  nor  any  of  its  oxides  possess 
the  power  ol'  reddening  the  blood,  or  of  restoring  the 
red  colour  to  a  dark  clot,  which  has  become  black 
from  the  loss  of  its  serum  or  immersion  in  distilled 
water.  The  peroxide  of  iron  has  lately  been  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  red  colour ;  but  this  cannot 
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be  t^  ca8e»forwhatey^i^,.t^Q';jC^^  may 

hfi^  e^e^f^k^uitis  ^t^e  bl^,  it  pQssef^Sfes  tb^pix)- 
pc;i1y;of>,j5tJ;ildiflg  a  r«4  Q(4am*,^th  mv  qf,};]te.n€firtral 
saMf,, which  Jg  not,  tti€i.0a^0j>dtl^iirp^<)oii tarty  of.its 
Qiu4p|g^ ,!  Irmay  alsp  a^d,  that  tha  gulpb{0«<;^)ai|ic  acid 
sl^Jk^B^^i  red  wlwr  M^  per pxide  of  iron ;  but 
tibifii  w»d  dp0STiKiit?r^ddeniithe,^lacik  c^utVkg  matter; 
09  *tbe  leoiQtriaryjithe  i9ulpho-cyaAic,^Uket^^<^  other 
Bf^By  bU^k^ns  even,  ^the  reddest,  tblpodl «  ; '  •  >  t  - 

•4t  i»  ;ev;identk,from  iWhat^  I  have  fitat^d>i :  that  some 
of  i^  pf)gpediertt3  in  the,  sermn  must  be  fthe/cau&ie  c^ 
the  ,i:ed  i<5oloii«r/;iAnd'as  ii^ithei;  wattr^  allMiAie^ii  oil,, 
nw^iron  po/sae^cx^  th^  foymtM  reddeuiiagr  the j  Mood; 
W^jmy^^^M^in^^^vm  d jpriVm\iithal;^the  senurii  ^wes 
tbisj  pi;c^rtgr]  to  its  satioe.  ingredients.  4  aadithad  sudi 
is  jl^e  ita^  M^annbei  piroved  hy  the .  Iinciit  tuiiequiivwal 
ep^peiidin^nts.r  ti  .r- f   i  -  -  .,   i-flii.;?  -t  '\-»\h.i^ 

.  :Mn  BirandeMfmftsiders!  the  colouring  lakiter  .as  b 
pee^Uat  animal  substance ;  *  and  this  opinion^;  peirhaps; 
^Oniiesi  nearer  UyA»  laruth  than  any  of  the  others^^that 
hi^ve.iyiit  ibeen  .biyughti^&rward.  •  It  isl  rpjirobal»Ly»  a 
Ua^iCaribionaoeouis  matter,  whioh  is  fenxu^d^at- rthe 
san)6  timewitk  the.  carbonic  aoid^  i  but,  notwddistand'' 
ing  all  that  haabdcte  written*  abaatt  this  a^enA^Wiwe 
stiU'fin*  tl^  dark. with)  respedi  to;  its  .  i-eal i  natiire, 
for  it  posaesfiOftpfeperties  which*  are  peculiairrtio  itself, 
^^ope.  erf*  ,tl^itel'^are>  •  faoweyeri.  sufficiently iiknowD; 
^e>  knp^t^  fori  exan]^e»  ithat  it  if!  ncrt  fesi^entifil'  to4hei 
b}ppdi<lAd  thdit>it;^]afitsM  the  gi^sAesik^i^^ 
th^i  watpu'bloodod'  anioa^s  ;i;we-knaWjisalsc)s  thatcit; 
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diesolveS  readily  iflfitsh  Wattt-.  but  is  Hot  seluW^  itt' 
a  salinti'  fluid;  w*  know  that  it  is  decoiri^ofefttt'  by 
chlorine,  and  tiiiit  tile  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  de- 
stroyed botli  by  acids,  alkalies,  the  electric  fluid,  and 
.  most  of  tile  poieons;  we  know,  also,  that  black  is 
the  natural  hue  of  the  colouring  matter.  But  the 
most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  importatit  '<A' 
all  the  pro|ierties  of  this  agent,  is  the'  jtowei-  thdt  it 
possesses  of  changing  from  black  to  warlet  eithier 
%rhen  we  *pp'y  H'liite  solid  saline  matter  to  its  kiir- 
face,  or  wheu  we  immerse  it  m  a  clear  s^ltttioii'df 
any  of  those  saits  which  are  tbrtiled  with  the  acids 
tbat-'have  either  an  alkaline  or  earthy  basB,  NcW; 
as  we  know  of  no  other  black  substance'tiiat  changes 
from  black  to  ecarlet  the  moment  we  immerse  it  ih' 
a  clear  saline  fluid,  we  may  infer  tliat  the  cokmring 
matter  is  neither  an  oxide  of  iron,  nor  anyi'Other 
agent  nith  tvhich  we  are  yet  acquainted.  But  u-Hat- 
ever  it  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  owes  its  red  cokmri 
io  the  circulating  current  to  the  salts  of  the  blood ; 
and,  out  of  the  body,  this  black  agent,  when  deprived 
of  its  suit,  is  so  dolicate  a  test  for  tlie  preseaee  of 
salitie  matter,  that  its  colom*  changes,  in  a  saline  fluid; 
ev«u  wliezt  the  salt  is  not  perceptible  to  the  taste;  '■'■ 
■  The  muriate  of  soda  is  the  principal  saline  in^tti-* 
dientinthe  blood;  and, in aU civilized  countries,  thisii* 
so  eBSentially  necessai-y  iu  our  nourishment,  that  Ball 
is  as  regularly  put  upon  the  table  as  tiie  food  itself; 
but,  independent  of  this,  every  article  of  nourisluneikt 
that  we  use  contains  cither  suit  or  the  basis  of  saline 
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matter,  which  after  a  time  is  converted  into  neutral 
salts,  that  enter  the  circulating  current.  It  appears^ 
also,  from  some  interesting  experiments  of  Dr. 
Front's,  that  animals  possess  the  power  of  generat-* 
ing  certain  salts,  independent  of  the  supply  which 
they  receive  with  their  food. 

It  is  well  known  that  blood  may  perform  its  fimc-- 
tions  without  colouring  matter ;  but,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  healthy  blood  has  been  analysed,  it 
has  invariably  been  found  to  contain  a  given  propor- 
tion of  certain  salts.  This  is  not  accidental;  for 
they  are  never  absent  from  the  blood  of  health,  and 
without  these,  the  blood  can  no  more  perform  its 
functions,  and  support  life,  than  air  without  oxygen 
can  purify  the  vital  current  in  the  pidmonary  organs. 
It  is  also  well  known  how  important  the  salts  are  as 
chemical  agents ;  and,  as  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
these  active  agents  woidd  not  exist  so  invariably, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  given  quantity,  in  the  vital  fluid, 
unless  they  were  placed  there  for  some  important 
purpose ;  and  there  are  many  facts  which  induce  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  even  more  essential  to  the  healthy 
state  of  the  blood,  than  either  the  colouring  matter,  the 
fibrin,  or  the  albumen :  for  these  may  be  diminished, 
but  still  the  blood  will  perform  its  functions ;  but  the 
salts  are  essential ;  for,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
they  arc  not  merely  the  cause  of  the  red  colour,  but 
also  of  the  fluidity  of  the  solid  ingredients,  and  one 
cause  of  its  stimulating  quality.  These  add  also  to 
the  power  which  it  possesses  of  preserving  itself. 
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ev«D  in  «<tfltnperatare  of  tJl  others  tliBnaost  faroui-- 
ftble  to  the  putrefaftive  process ;  but  wheii  these  are 
lost,  or  tfreatly  di]niiiish«il,  as  iri  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever,  in  cholera,  &c.,  the  lilood  becomes 
blaok  eauiotly  in  proportion  to  the  dinunution  of  its 
saline  matter ;  and  when  this  is  diminished  to  a  ctfr- 
tain  extent,  the  vital  current  l)ecomes  so  vapid  »8  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  stimulating  the  heart.  Often, 
even  before  death,  it  is  in  a  Btate  of  dissolution :  after 
this,  in  hot  climates,  it  goes  fiist  to  decay,  and  almost 
i&stantly  becomes  putrid.  When  such  blood  is  ex- 
I  posed  to  the  air,  it  does  not.  become  red  ;  but  when 
we  add  a  small  portion  of  saline  matter,  even  to  this 
black  and  dead  fluid,  the  scarlet  or  arterial  colour  is 
immediately  restored,  and  after  ttus  it  is  not  only 
fiond,  but  less  offensive  than  the  same  blood  to  which 
,vnt  have  not  added  any  saline  ingredieut. 
I, 'When  we  add  a  solution  of  any  one  of  the  neutral 
'Salts,  even  to  the  darkest  venous  blood,  this  increase 
of  saline  matter  almost  inHtantly  reddens  the  colour; 
and  as  aoon  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  the 
twygen  of  the  air,  the  colour  of  the  whole  becomes 
much  more  Iiighly  arterial  than  it  is  in  blood  fi-om 
the  Same  vein  to  which  no  addition  has  been  made. 

Wlien  we  leave  the  crassamentum  of  healthy 
Uood  completely  covered  witli  its  own  salt  serum, 
it'  retains  its  arterial  a|>pearance  on  the  surface  for 
wveral  days ;  but  it  soon  becomes  black  when  wc 
.take  the  crai^sanientmn  out  of  the  serum,  so  as  to 
•expose  its  surface  directly  to  the  ttin     From  this 
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it  is  clear  that  oxygen  is  not  the  cause  of  the  red 
colour,  for  without  serum  it  becomes  black,  even 
while  in  direct  contact  with  the  purest  air.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  process  of  respiration,  after  the  acid  is  re- 
moved, there  is  a  portion  of  air  taken  into  the  circu- 
lation: this,  however,  is  to  serve  another  purpose, 
and  not  to  brighten  the  blood,  for  the  colour  is 
changed  before  the  air  is  attracted  into  the  current. 

When  we  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  red  crassamentum 
from  healthy  blood  which  has  just  coagulated,  and 
immerse  this  in  distilled  water,  the  water  rapidly 
attracts  the  saline  ingredients  out  of  the  clot.  In 
proportion  as  this  takes  place  the  colour  changes, 
and  in  a  short  period  it  becomes  perfectly  black : 
from  this  we  may  infer,  that  black  is  the  natural 
colour  of  the  colouring  matter ;  for  it  is  only  red  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  immediate  contact  with  a  saline 
fluid.  When  we  take  tliis  black  clot  out  of  the  dis- 
tilled water,  and  expose  it  directly  to  the  air,  it 
remains  black ;  or,  if  we  immerse  it  in  a  jar  of  pure 
oxygen,  the  oxygen  can  now  no  more  redden  its 
colour,  than  it  can  change  the  colour  of  the  blackest 
ink.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  the  red  colour 
can  be  restored,  and  that  is  neither  by  air,  iron,  nor 
oxygen,  but  by  restoring  to  the  blood  the  saline 
matter  which  it  has  lost ;  and  when  we  sprinkle  or 
rub  a  small  quantity  of  the  muriate  or  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  on  the  black 
clot,  not  merely  the  red,  but  a  colour  that  is  highly 
arterial,  is  innnediately  produced ;  or  when  we  make 
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an  ailificial  eerum,  by  impregnating  water  with  any 
of  the  neutral  salts,  and  then  take  the  black  clot 
out  of  the  clear  fi-esli  water  and  immerse  it  in  tliis 
equally  clear  suliiie  fiuid,  it  is  immediately  changed 
from  black  to  a  bright  red  colour.  When  we  take 
this  scarlet  clot  out  of  the  saline  fluid,  and  immerse 
it  again  in  distilled  water,  it  soon  becomes  black ; 
but  when  we  remove  it  from  this,  and  immerse  it 
again  in  the  clear  saline  fluid,  it  again  changes  to 
a  rich  scarlet;  and  this  we  can  repeat,  even  nith 
the  same  clot,  as  often  as  we  please.  Now,  as  these 
experiments  prove  that,  when  the  saline  matter  is 
withdrawn  from  the  blood,  it  becomes  black,  and 
when  this  is  restored  it  recovers  its  aiiertal  colour. 
We  may  then,  I  believe,  safely  infer  that  the  saline 
matter  of  the  vital  current  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
red  colour  of  the  colouring  matter,  and,  of  course,  of 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood. 

A  clear  fluid  that  is  more  impregnated  with  salt 
than  common  serum  will  brighten  the  colour,  even 
inde]>eudent  of  the  removal  of  the  acid.  This  I 
ascertained  by  many  experiments,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  natural  cai-bonic  acid,  so  strong,  that  it  was  fatal 
to  rabbits,  &c.  in  less  than  three  minutes.  It  is 
aim  true,  that  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  ijoisons, 
but  particularly  those  aeriform  poisons  which  are,  in 
reality,  tlie  remote  cause  of  the  malignant  fevers, 
and,  in  short,  every  thiug  that  either  decomposes  or 
interferes  materially  with  the  agency  of  the  saline 
matter,  destroys  the  red  and  gives  a  black  colour 
even  to  arterial  blood.  c 
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Q^gfia  i^  ^yidwUy  iw^i  the  qww  pf:  the  r«d 
qol^[H^;  for  it  caim>t  i^ddea  a  black  oloit  which  has 
entMTQly  iQst  Hs  salioe  impregnation.  Oxy^eu^  as  I 
havf  said,  caa  only  indirectly  redden  the  venoins 
blood  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  carboniq  ^id; 
lor  it  is  th^  salts,  and  not  the  absorption  of  o^ygm^ 
whi^h  is  the  true  cause  of  the  scarlet  colour  in  the 
m;tQri4  system.  Neither  do  the  salts  produce  this 
cploui!  by  cQmmunicating  oxygen  to  the  blood,  fpr 
^f  jthey  do,  why  is  it  that  the  blood  is  instantly 
ri^dden^d  by  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  sulphate,  ^e 
nitrate  4>f  potass,  and  otJ;ier  salts  of  the  same  4ass 
W^h  dp  not  Qontam  one  particle  of  oxygen  in  a 
sepai^bl^  fprm?  and  why  is  it  that  these  salts  redden 
the  current  in  the  jyiving  system,  and  after  a  time 
pass  through  the  circulation  unchanged?  for  they  are 
9Qt, decomposed  either  in  the  gastric  organs  or  by 
the  vital  principle ;  a  part  is  retained  in  the  circu-* 
lation,  and  the  excess  is  &und  in  the  secretions,  in 
their  original  undecomposed  state :  or,  if  oxyge» 
dp^s  nedden  the  blood  by  addition,  why  is  it  that 
acids  and  other  agents,  which  contain  oxygen  in  a 
SfEsparable  state,  darken  the  Qolour,  and  convert  even 
arterial  blood  into  a  fluid  thai  is,  literally  speaking, 
as  black  as  ink  ? 

As  I  have  said  that  the  acids  blacken  the  blood, 
}i  ^lay  be  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  an  exception 
tQ  this  rule;  jbr  as  the  carbonates  are  weaker  salts 
thw  those  that  are  Ibrmed  with  fixed  acids,  and  as 
tbi$  alkiiline  carbonates  form  a  iconsiddrable.  par-^ 
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tioa  of  the  natural  saline  matter  of  the  blood,  it 
follows  that,  when  we  add  an  acid  solutioQ  that  in 
just  strong  enough  to  convert  this  weaker  into  a 
stronger  salt,  we  tlien  brighten  the  colour.  It  ia 
tor  this  reason  tliat  a  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of 
acid  increases  the  arterial  appearance.  It  is  also  for 
the  same  reason  that  there  is  generally  an  increased 
glow  of  red  when  we  first  mix  any  of  the  acids  with 
the  warm  blood ;  hut  if  we  add  a  very  small  pro- 
portion more  of  a  fixed  acid  than  is  just  BufHcieiit  to 
convert  the  alkaline  portion  of  the  carbonates  into 
neutral  salts,  the  red  colour  is  so  irretrievably 
destroyed  by  the  excess  of  acid,  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
fluid  wliich  exactly  resembles  the  black  vonut. 

It  has  been  asked,  if  the  saline  impregnation  ha 
the  cause  of  its  red  colour,  why  is  it  that  the  blood 
has  a  rich  scarlet  appearance  in  the  arterial  circu- 
lation, and  a.  dark  or  Modena  red  in  the  venous, 
M'hich  contains  as  nmcli  saline  matter  as  the  arterial 
blood  ?  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  quite  true 
that  the  venous  contains  as  much  saline  matter  as  j 
the  arterial;  for,  with  one  exception  (the  bile),  the 
whole  of  the  secretions  derive  their  salts  from  the 
arterial  circulation,  and  the  venous  blood,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  returned  from  the  kidneys  or  the 
gastric  organs,  must  naturally  contain  less  saline  ■ 
matter  than  the  arteries  which  supply  these  organs 
with  blood,  from  which  they  derive  the  whole  of  the 
salioe  matter  contaiued  iu  the  secretions.   We  know, 
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also,  th^t  tliere  isMa^iquadityiyi^f*  saline  io^^iento 
cajrried  tp.  tha  musclefi  and.  itO;  most;  ©f  itheotkeu 
soUcU>  aad  that  this  i»  iretujmed^>«dtiot  )b^*  thenveins^ 
biit.by  th0  lymphatio  Vessels^  All  ?  tfcis,o  hifwemt,  i« 
Hot  enough;  tQ  account  for  -the  gr^at  diff^rencb  in  the 
<:oloujr.ofihe  two  fluids:  we  must)  therefore; Jookfw 
sou^eiothea*  ceruse*  ,  .    :<        ^      -    t 

rFacts,  ascertained  by  experiments,  are,  or  ought  to 
bei^the  qhiefibundatioQ  of  theory;  but^  unfortunately^ 
from  the/ ipreseut  imperfect  state  of  animal  -che-* 
mistry,  when  miaute  expmmeiiite  are  mesAe^  ereh  bj^ 
the  I  ablest;  chemists^  the  results  which*  are  obtained 
ar/e  linftf^:  iessientis^Uy  djiffeiient}^  and,  in  :  some  leases^ 
diail^0trif!|£^^y  opipoi^itQi  >  It  is  when  we  £nd  ourselvds 
enta,ngl^d  .in M6V¥^h  difficulties  r  as  these^  that ilwo  are 
fprped,  tp  fVe^t*  <  our  belief  less :  on*  the  result  of  actual 
expei^ment^,  and  more,  on  those  facts  rwhida  am 
most  ^n  aoccyrdaAce  ,with  our  own  observyattonsi ;  but, 
above.^U^on  die,. common  sense  of  the  airguiQaebt  at 

issne.i..    -^uvrrr-.  -  •  -        '>•>:•':.      •.■.'.'  -..f^-w 

We  are  told,  for  example,  by jone  class  ofich^i- 
mists,  and  {  believe  wit^h  tru;khi^  that  a  largie  prp^r- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  venous 
bloQd,i  while  others  assert  that  -  tjbbus  aeid;doeik  'not 
exist  in  tlie  venous  circulation ;  but  that  carbon  ia 
the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  in; the  venous  current^ 
and  daat  the  acid  is  formed  in  the  lun^^  either  in  4ibe 

air-pjB^ls^-.iqi  the  Wood  itselfi.MM.  ,        -        '   n  !»(  i; 

.   Qp^   of ,  ,the    chief ,  ai'gmnents  >  which  has  -  been 

brought  forward  against  t  the  eHirtende  of  ^earbonifi 
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acid  in  the  veuoiis  circulation,  is  tlio  difficulty  of  pro- 
ciirioE;  tliis  tfiia  from  the  lilood  when  it  is  plttced  in  a 
vacuum.  The  liUxtd  «ei*taiiily  possesses  the  [mwer 
of  attracting  cailjonic  acid,  that  is,  when  there  is  no 
external  ojaygien  present  as  in  the  extreme  circula- 
tion; but  the  attraction  which  oxy^n  possesses  for 
tliis  gas  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  bloOfl,  and 
when  oxygen  is  brought  into  contact  either  directly 
or  imlirectly  with  blood  or  any  other  fluid  that  con- 
tains carbonic  gas,  tlie  acid  is  immediately  niraoved 
by  die  oxygen  and  diiRiscd  in  the  air.  '       ' ' 

liiWhen  venous  blood  is  exposed,  even  for  a  short 
pwiod,  to  the  atmoRphere,  the  rai)idity  with  wliich 
the.  oxygen  attracts  the  adid  from  the  Wann  fluid  is 
soch^  that  a  great  part  of  the  gas  may  he  removed  I 
before  it  can  be  put  into  a  vacuum  ;  but  when  pro- 
per psoas  are  taken  not  to  expose  the  blood  to  the 
mrj  a  ]are:e  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may  then 
be  obtained;  and  that  such  is  ttie  fact  has  been  fairly 
proved  by  the  well-conducted  experiments  of  Mr.  , 
Bnuide,  Vogel,  Bauer,  &c.  &c. 

Though  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Dr.  Ed-  ' 
wards  do  not  prove  that  tlie  carbonic  acid  is  mereljr  i 
exhaied'in  tbe  lungs,  yet  there  is  one  point  of  view- 
in  which  I  consider  these  experiments  as  of  great  ' 
value  ;  for  even  if  they  stood  akme,  they  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  venous  circulation  :  for  from  these  experi- 
ments it  is  very  clear  that  this  acid  in  not  fonned  in 
tlie<liuigs,  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  tbe  venous 
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blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Hydrogen  may 
0Mract  carbonic  acid,  for  a  time,  from  the  venous 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  yet  hydrogen  can 
have  no  share  in  the  formation  of  that  gas,  either  in 
the  lungs  or  anywhere  else :  consequently  from  the 
experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  immense  quantity 
of  acid  which  was  attracted  from  the  lungs  of  these 
animals,  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  pulmonary 
organs,  but  in  the  extreme  circulation,  in  every  part 
of  the  living  body,  by  the  carbon  of  the  solids  attract^* 
ing  to  itself  the  oxygen  which  had  existed  in  the 
blood,  before  the  animals  had  been  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas. 

But  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  even  to  this  day 
against  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  venous  circulation,  is  the  argument  which  has 
been  brought  against  it  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  and  several 
others ;  that  is,  as  they  say,  the  existence  of  a  free 
alkali  in  the  blood ;  consequently,  as  they  state  it,  a 
free  alkali  and  a  free  acid  cannot  exist  together  in  the 
same  fluid.  This  argument,  however,  is  much  more 
apparent  than  real;  for  notwithstanding  its  plausi- 
bility, it  may  be  proved,  that  its  very  basis  is  founded 
upon  error. 

Dr.  Davy  informs  us  that  his  objection  must  be 
universally  admitted.  *  It  cannot,'  he  says,  *  be 
controverted ;  all  those  who  have  examined  the  blood 
are  agreed  that  it  contains  free  alkali,  and  that  in  a 
notable  proportion.  This  being  granted,  is  it  not 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  chemical  science  to  infer 
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diBt  blood  shotdd  cotitain  a  free  acid,  &c.  &c.  V  No\r> 
notuithstandiug  all  this,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
existence  of  tliits  Iree  alkali  iit  the  blood  has  been 
laii-ly  proved.  It  is  true  that  a  free  alkali  may  be 
obtained  from  the  serum  after  it  has  been  exposed 
fin'  some  time  to  a  high  beat ;  but  this  is  uo  proof 
that  it  existed  in  tliiit  form  previous  to  the  analysis. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  sermn,  particularly  aiter  it 
has  been  exposed  for  goine  time  to  the  air,  produces 
an  alkaline  re-actiou  ou  the  t<est  paper;  but  I  be- 
liere  tliat  tliis  effect  is  produced,  not  i)y  a  free  alkali, 
but  by  tlie  alkaline  carbonates  which  fonn  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  natural  ealine  matter  of  the 
blOod.  The  carbonates  give  a  brown  colour  to  the 
tunneric  paper,  as  well  a»  the  free  alkalies ;  aud« 
although  carbonic  acid  may  not  be  able  to  remain  in 
ft  free  state  in  the  same  Huid  \vith  a  bee  alkali,  yet 
tliifi  gas  may  very  well  exiFit  in  a  free  state  in  the 
same  fluid  with  the  alkaline  carbonates.  But  tliough 
the  alkalies  and  the  carbonate.s  have  a  similar  effect  oa 
the  tunneric  paper,  yet  in  their  other  proi>enies  they 
are  essentially  tUlTerent  from  each  other,  and  above 
tH  with  respect  to  their  effects  on  the  vital  fluid ; 
for  the  carbonates  give  a  beautiful  arterial  colour 
to  vonous,  while  the  alkalies  make  even  arterial  blood 
much  blacker  than  it  had  been  before  the  addition. 

The  saline  water  of  Saratoga,  in  the  United 
Steles  of  America,  contains,  like  the  blood,  a  large 
proportion  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  well  as  of  the  alka- 
line oarbouates,  but  not  one  particle  of  a  free  alkali. 
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At  the  moment  that  this  water  is  first  takeo;  fix^i 
the  spring  it  is  supersaturated  with  free  ciu*boiuc 
acid;  but, notwithstanding  this  excess  of  both  acid 
and  carbonates, ;  when  the  water  is  just  takea  fr<»u 
the  fountain,  it  does  not  redden  the  litmus,  neither 
does  it  give  a  brown  colour  to  the  turmeric  paper  * 
yet  when  this  water  has  been  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air,  the  acid  is  soon  remof  ed,  and  when 
this  is  effected^  the  water  then  gives  a  decided  brown 
colour  to  the  alkaline  test ;  but  not  until:  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  has  been  removed  by  exposure 
for  a  short  time  to  the  atmospheric  air,  or  when  the 
acid  is  expelled  more  suddenly  by  a  gentle  heat. 

If  there  be  no  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  and  if 
the  serum  owed  its  property  of  changing  the  colour 
of  the  test  to  a  free  alkali,  it  ought  then  to  possess 
this  power  in  as  great  a  degree  when  it  first  separates 
as  it  does  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  atmosphere.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  healthy 
serum,  when  it  first  separates,  seldom  changes  tlie 
colour  of  turmeric  paper.  It  is  only  after  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  earbonic  acid, 
that  the  carbonates  in  the  serum  then  give  a  decided 
brovni  colour  to  tlie  turmeric  paper. 

Litmus  paper  reddened  with  an  acid  is  a  more 
delicate  test,  either  for  the  free  alkalies  or  the  alka- 
line cai'bonates,  than  turmeric,  arid  on  this,  when  it 
first  separates,  the  serum  generally  produces  a  slight 
alkaline  re-action ;  but  this  quality  is  at  first  so  faint, 
.  that  I  have  scarcely  met  with  an  instance  where  the 
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alkaline  quality  of  healthy  serum  at  the  moment 
when  it  first  separates  from  the  crassamentum  was  so 
strong  as  to  change  the  colour  of  the  turmeric  paper; 
and  when  we  exclude  the  serum  from  the  air  it  does 
not  acquire  this  jiower,  at  least  lor  a  long  period. 
On  purpose  to  ascertain  this,  a  pliial  was  filled  with 
recent  serum  and  excluded  from  tlie  air  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  when  the  stopper  was  first  withdrawn,  tlie 
teruni  did  not  produce  any  change  of  colour  in  the 
turmeric  paper. 

Jf  there  he  any  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  serum 
when  it  first  separates,  this  will  naturally  soon  he 
removed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  any  portion  of 
Bcid  that  may  remain  after  tliis,  is  that  which  is  held 
in  firm  combination  with  the  alkalies.  To  ascertain 
whether  there  bo  or  be  not  a  portion  of  combined  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  blood,  I  added  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  a  pliial  of  serum ;  the  fixed  acid 
immediately  coagulated  the  albumen,  and  during  the 
coagulation  there  was  a  decided  cfiervescence  arising 
from  the  escape  of  the  cai-boiiic  acid.  Now  as  acids 
do  not  effervesce  with  free  alkalies,  tlie  effervescence 
iu  this  ease  can  only  he  produced  by  the  sudden 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

All  the  acids  Idacken  the  blood,  and  many  facts 
induce  me  to  believe,  that  carbonic  acid  is  decidedly 
the  true  cause  of  the  dark  colour  in  the  venous  cir- 
Ctdation,  and  when  this  is  removed  by  the  air,  it  is 
neither  oxygen  nor  iron,  but  the  saline  ingredients  of 
the  blood  ^vhicU  then  give  it  its  scarlet  appearance. 
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I'hav^'  Stated  ak^^lftiat  tdl  ^ki^ifl^  ld[lby««  defltfoy 
the  rtd^in)kMr:«f  tke<x)liaui^  t^n  tt/'t 

IriddiMregcJdetis  «f'«iiy  of  the  talkftliM  dariidhMM,  mxi 
tmk>  tbem  With  <tbe '  Uood^  itt ^  colour  >  i«  inst«h% 
i^img^d  firotDt  a  dai^k  vimoits  to  a  mh  arterihl.^  Nmt, 
if'the*  btobd  eontabied  att  eoceess  of  fitee  alkali,  Hn 
i(okiiu*>  would  not'  be  brightened  by  the  remould  <if 
the  eatrboniic  acid^  but  as  we  know  that,  when  die 
acid i^  removed,  ite  colour ik>  mfitandy.diaiigied  from 
dark  to  scarlet,  we  may  infer  from  this  fact  alone, 
that  the  blood  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  other  salts,  but  not  one 
(nortiele  of  <  an  alkaiL  in  a  £ree  state ;  for  this,  on*  the 
Iffloorail  af'the  acid^  wouid  blacken  the  colour  in 
plhoe  Krf*  ^angittg  it  from  TeHous  to  arteriaiw 
'»/Theibblief  that  si  free  alkali  exists  in  the  blood  is 
opposed '  by  the  facti;  which  I  have  stated,  but  the 
rixiitelnce  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  circulation 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  numeiDus  and  well-am^ 
ducted  eRperiments^  We  may,  therefore,  change 
die  form  aC  the  iargum^it^  and  say,  that  the  alkalies 
eaii  no  more  exist  in  a  free  state  in  ike  same  fluid 
mth  m  free  aeid,  than  carbonie  acid;  can  exist  in  a 
free  form  in  the  same  fluad  with  a  friee  aUcalii  Now^ 
ttit  has  been  proved,  that  free  carbonic  acid  does 
^st  in  the  venous  cireuklaon,  vre  may  sa&ly  conr 
elude  that  the  agent  in  the  serum>  whidi  gives  a 
iirown  colour  to  the  turmeric  paper^  is  not  a  free 
aikali)  <  birt  ottev  or  perhaps  aiore^  of  the  alkaline  car- 
Jwwiaftefr  ■"  <•  4  *  -  -  --  •  ■      -  ■    —  -     -  -  ■ 
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From  the  &ctB  which  I  have  stated,  we  may  now 
infer  that  scarlet  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  vital  cur- 
rent, and  this  it  derives  from  the  action  of  the  salts  on 
the  hematosiiie,  or  colouring  matter  of  the  hlood.  Car- 
bonic acid,  however,  is  the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  in 
the  venous  cm-rent,  and  when  this  is  attracted,  or 
removed  hy  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  colour  alinoBt 
instantly  changes  from  a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  scar' 
let,  such  as  we  observe  it  in  the  arterial  circulation. 

ANIMAL  HEAT. 

The  doctrine  of  animal  heat  is  still  far  from  being 
settled ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  the  car- 
bonic acid  ie  fonned,  there  the  heat  must  also  be 
evolved.  The  generally  received  opinion,  I  believe, 
is,  that  this  acid  is  fonned  in  the  lungs ;  but,  from 
many  facts,  I  have  long  ago  been  led  to  the  belief, 
that  the  ecid  is  formed  and  the  heat  is  evolved,  not 
merely  in  the  lungs,  but  all  over  the  animal  frame 
in  the  extreme  texture,  where  tlie  blood  is  converted 
from  arterial  to  venous.  I  was  first  led  to  form  this 
(pinion  in  consequence  of  certain  phenomena  that 
occur  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  marsh  fever,  from 
which  it  is  very  evident  that  the  heat  is  evolved, 
not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  extreme  vessels,  all  over 
the  living  body. 

Tlie  force  of  the  circulation,  and  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  in  the  system,  invariably  keep  pace 
with  each  other.    The  extreme  veesels,  which  are 


pwlmbly:  wttjst  lO^bemc^  fa  4h6  mdHMtkHi  dl  hest, 
ite^mtftk  ^mfiet>4he  iufhi^iii^i^^df '^€ri>i^in  liito  the 

sttf4li^<J  '^th"  'impure  or  :dis^4s6d'bld6d,  Ite  lUhctibns 
^y  demnged,'  dnd  tht  to^!rvd\i4  s^steitt  Suftei*  in 
Qon^rfton  with  every  nfiliet  fUhetito  of '  the '  aifiAial 
tiodyj  'i Jn  ^ih&  doiiimeneeinent  of  ttite  ^sease;  the 
6^Vt(^&  vessels' appieir  to  be'  the  fir^t  part  rf  the 
v^^iAttr  'feoUd^  tvhicW' feel  the  effeets  of  the  remote 
ciittsc;''ih<eir"ae<ion  becoitt*B  languid j  6nd  iri  pro* 
^jKibti^  ad  tMs  t^kei^  place,  the  itnimal  heat  ceased  to 
W^evOlvdd'itti 'its "usual Kjnantities,  the  teihpei*attefe 
of  the  blood  in  the  extreme  vessels  soon  &11^; '  ith^ 
^kiii'  ttaA^^the  ektr^^e^h^cbiM  cdd,  •  'itnl  t^heti^e 
Ate»dl;<%hieh  'hii»\  iiot^  ^beeil^^pi^fferiy  heated  iw  th0 
eilfr€*^e'iJiifkiltttioh,^  isU^ive^ ''  3iHh&  tital  Wg^tis;  the 
Wboie^feybt^in  i^'flltti  drilled  JWtt>  a 'dtate  of  coiilplete 

'  ^fe^aa^itt  ttfld  feVers,  stifth'  a^'the  liiarfeh  iriterinit- 
ttit,  Hh^  jjatfetits  fedineftimes  '&e  "during  the  'cbld 
stttgie  J'^bltt,'^^iti'^neral;i  re^aetSoii  soon  comes  ion; 
mli  Wttnk  It  tJoea,  It  eomnfielnfeey  fii^sft  in  the  ektreme 
vessels ;  and  there  is  a  period,  in  such  cases,  imthe- 
di*(fe!y  *  kftet*  "the  cotttnreticeiheilt  -  of'  the  iiicre^ed 
e**!teki6iit;^  Mfeb^'ttili  'rfdn  'feelSbiirtiirfg  hot  tolhe; 
phy^d^,''i^hiIe'thfepatiekMM^elf  1^11  feels  deadly 
cold;  «ttfl  thi6'  ihtertial  (v^tatt-  orgiiis  oiily  teeoter  itoeit 
t^^WjiiWttiire  When-the  ^blddd  *hat  has  beeti  heated  in 
thb  4xlkme''^itiTil^dii"«iHitbs  ^nt  the' hearty  from: 
i»!^chf  ^it^ld'i^nt^  fili^tl  tb'the  kiigs,  afteil^        to  the 
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left  ventiide^  I  from  this  .itoi  the  brsun.jiad  all  ..aven 
tie  body.  ,,  It, 39. then  tluit  the  re-aotiou  aud  the  heat 
become  universal.  Nowi  as  the  blood  in  tlie  «xri 
treme  veesais  uU  over  the  sytitcm  is  the  fast  to  loiae 
its  temperatiu'e,  in  tlie  cold  stage  oi'  fever,  and.  the 
6rstto  Wcome  warm  in  the  hot  stage  of  the  di^t^ase,, 
we-muEt  look,  uot  to  the  luoga,  but  to  the  chemioiil' 
changes  which  tlie  blood  undergoes  iu  the  tixtcenut. 
texture,  as  the  cause  liotli  of  the  geiieratiou  and  tlie 
immediate  evolution  of  that  heat  which  euable^  aJtl 
warm-blooded  aiiimak  to  inaiutaiii  their  uaUu'al 
high  temperature,  eveu  Mfhen  surrouDdad  >by  tlie' 
coWeatflir.,  „,.    .,  ,.. , ,.,,.,  ,    ,/:   ,..    , ■,(    ...it  'j,, 

We  are  told  by  oue  writer,  tlmt ,  the  Iwafcnwhiplt 
maintuitis  the  temperature  of  the  body,  U  (woduceidi 
by  an  action ;  aiwl  that  this  heat  is,  evolved  .iu-tJie, 
stuu^ch..  We  are  iuiurmedby  auothej-^itha^/it-ieMb 
secretiou,  aud  produced  bytheuerves;  while  othepjt 
mniutaiu  that  it  is,  the  effect  of  the  vital  principle  ; 
and  that  too,  even  after  it  has  been  proved  that  the, 
temperature  can  be  ,  kept  up  and  jucreased  in  ai)ir, 
raals,  after, their  iieada,4wv;^,liW^"(Pepajwt«(i|fixnB  ll»ft 
bodyM!  ,  .i-,  ; .,  ■  ■,   (  i,  ,..  ,  -i  --  .v 

The  braiu  and  the  nerves  are  necessary  for  «th£ir- 
purposes,  but  they  are  not  epseijljal  for  the  evplujjpn 
of  heat-  Caloric  is  eyoLved  in  common  combuetion,< 
iod^teudeut  of  iiervesj  and  by  a  simihu*  proce^a,^ 
beul  is  c^eu  evolved  iu  tlie  living  animal  without: 
ai^  ,Rsai.stance  from  the  nei-vous  system.  A  limU 
tor  example,  tltat  has  been  completely  paralytic  Ibi'; 
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many  years,  can  generate  heat>  long  after  all  com-^ 
munication  with  the  brain  has  been  completely  de-* 
stroyed.  And  as  this  is  the  fact,  we  must  look,  not 
merely  to  the  brain,  or  the  nervous  influence,  when 
we  try  to  explain  the  cause,  why  the  more  perfect 
animals  can  maintain  a  high  temperature,  even  when 
surrounded  with  air  that  is  a  hundred  degrees 
colder  than  the  blood. 

It  is  certainly  the  easiest  way  of  accounting  for  dif** 
Acuities  by  referring  them  to  the  nervous  system,  or 
the  living  principle  ;  but  this  sort  of  explanation  ge^ 
nerally  leaves  us  just  where  we  were.  The  nerves, 
of  themselves,  are  not  the  cause  of  heat,  or  the  cause 
of  impressions ;  they  are  merely  the  medium  by  which 
these  are  conveyed.  The  nerves  may  convey  the  im- 
pression of  heat  to  the  brain ;  but  these  agents  cannot 
of  themselves  evolve  heat  in  the  extreme  texture  of 
the  living  body.  When,  for  example,  we  tie  the  large 
artery  leading  to  a  limb,  do  the  nerves,  of  them- 
selves, though  they  be  left  uninjured,  keep  up  its 
temperature  ?  And  were  it  not  for  the  blood  that  is 
carried  into  the  limb  by  the  anastomosing  branches, 
would  it  not,  nerves  and  all,  immediately  become 
cold  as  death,  and  speedily  die  ? 

The  nerves  have  some  share  in  the  mere  quantity 
of  heat  that  is  evolved.  But  even  this  they  possess 
only  indirectly,  or  inasmuch  as  they  have  some 
influence  over  the  motion  of  the  vessels  in  the  ex- 
treme circulation;  and,  for  this  reason,  in  a  limb^ 
that  is  completely  paralyzed,  the  heat  is  not  quite 
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equal  to  what  it  is  in  another  limb  diat  is  not  para- 
lytic. But  still,  in  a  limb  where  die  nervous  power 
is  completely  lost,  tlie  heiit  continues  to  lie  evolved 
through  life ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  hot  stage 
of  iever,  the  animal  heat  is  greiitly  increased.  And 
if  a  limb,  under  such  circumstances,  can  generate 
even  one  particle  of  heat,  we  may  infer,  that  thou^Ii 
the  nerves  may  assist,  yet  they  are  not  essential  in 
the  process  whicli  is  incessantly  going'  on  for  the 
evolution  of  that  heat  which  i»  the  cause  of  the  high 
temperature  in  all  those  animals  wliich  have  a  double 
circulation  and  warm  blood. 

It  was  fijund  in  Mr.  Urodie's  experimentB  that  the 
temperature  was  diminished  even  when  the  respiril-' 
tion  was  kept  up  l)y  artificial  means.  One  cause  of 
Om  is,  the  circumstance  that  the  extreme  vessels 
where  the  heat  is  formed  are  more  under  the  iii- 
Auence  of  the  brain,  tlian  either  the  heart  or  the 
great  arteries ;  and  when  the  head  of  an  animal  is 
cut  off  we  can  scai'cely  expect  tliat  the  blood  wili 
anmlate  as  freely  in  the  extreme  vessels,  as  it  does 
ill  the  natural  circulation  of  a  living  animal  which 
pOBseMcs  its  full  vitality.  But,  besides  this,  it  is 
very  evident  that,  in  these  experiments,  too  large  a 
{iraporticni  of  cold  air  wa.^  forced  into  the  lungs. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  that  was  used  ranged 
firom  51°  to  04°;  that  is,  from  -38°  to  45°  lower 
than  the  natural  lieat  of  the  blood  of  the  animals. 
Kabhitis  bi-eathe  ir<im  thirty  to  thirt}'-five  times  in  a 
miuute,  but  tlie  lunga  wei'c  indated  much  more  &e> 
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quently  than  this^  and  in  one  of  the  experiments  they 
were  inflated  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty.  We 
know  also  that  the  lungs  can  contain  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  air  than  is  ever  used  in  the  process 
of  natural  respiration ;  and  when  the  air-cells  are 
more  frequently  and  more  fully  distended  with  cold  air 
in  a  dead  animal,  than  ever  they  are  in  the  common 
respiration  of  one  that  is  alive,  under  such  circum- 
stances we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  should  become  cold,  and  that  this  cold 
blood  should  diminish  the  heat  in  the  whole  body ; 
particularly  in  a  dead  animal,  where  vitality  is  not 
present  as  an  agent  in  the  process,  and  where  the 
usual  quantity  of  heat  cannot  be  evolved  in  the  ex- 
treme circulation. 

These  experiments,  however,  have  since  been  re- 
peated by  Dr.  W.  Philip,  L.  Gallois,  &c. ;  and  when 
pains  were  taken  by  these  gentlemen  not  to  force  too 
much  cold  air  into  the  chest,  it  was  found,  that  even 
dead  animals  possessed  the  power  of  evolving  heat. 
Now,  if  we  can  keep  up  the  temperatiu'e  in  a  dead 
animal,  even  after  the  head  has  been  separated  from 
the  body  and,  if  a  paralytic  limb  can  not  only  evolve, 
but  even  increase  its  heat,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of 
fever,  we  may  then  safely  infer  that  the  generation  of 
animal  heat  is  neither  a  nervous  action,  nor  a  mere 
vital  process,  but  produced  by  a  chemical  change 
which  is  incessantly  going  on,  not  in  the  lungs,  but 
in  the  extreme  textures  all  over  the  living  body. 
,    It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
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Prout,  and  confirmed  by  those  of  Edwards,  &c.,  that 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the 
lungs  varies  considerably,  from  various  causes.  It 
is  greatest  about  niid-day,  least  at  midnight ;  greater 
in  tJie  prime  of  life  than  in  youth  or  in  old  age.  In 
fact,  whatever  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation 
in  tlte  extreme  vessels,  increases,  at  the  same  time, 
the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  generated  in  the  system, 
and,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  wluch  is 
evolved  in  the  Imigs. 

Every  part  of  tlie  system  evidently  provides  its 
own  iieat ;  and  thiit  the  quantity  generated  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  wluch  the  blood  circulates 
through  the  extreme  vessels,  is  very  evident  from 
what  occurs  during  the  process  of  inflammation. 
In  tliis  disease,  though  the  respiration  is  not  more 
frequent  than  io  health,  yet  when  tlie  circidation  is 
greatly  increased  in  any  one  part  of  the  body,  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  affected  part  is  in- 
tinitely  greater  than  it  is  in  the  rest  of  tlie  system, 
where  the  blood  is  circulating  at  its  usual  rate.  It 
is  also  a  fact,  that  during  tiie  hot  stage  of  the  climate 
or  endemic  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  even 
when  the  general  excitement  is  very  great,  the  re- 
spiration is  scarcely  increased ;  but  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  all  over  the  bo<iy  is,  at  one  period  of  the  ■ 
disease,  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  painful  to  touch  the- ' 
skin.  It  is  also  tiiie,  that  in  the  last  stage  of  this 
fever,  when  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  blood  are 
nearly  exhausted,  tlie  patients  become  weak,  the  cir- 
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culation  flags,  and  the  respivatioift  inoreafies  exactly 
in  proportion  •  as  they  become  cold  and ;  exhausted. 
There  is  then  little  heat  evolved  in  the  extreme 
textures,  there  id  little  carbonie  acid  added  to  the 
venous  circulation,  and  the  blood  becomes  bkck, 
not  from  an  excess  of  this  agent,  but  from  the  de-< 
composition  or  almost  entire  loss  of  its  natural  saline 
ingredients. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of  a  surface 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation  is  often  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  From  this  fact  alone,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  extra  heat  cannot  be  produced  merely 
by  the  ad(fifion  of  a  colder  fluid  to  the  inflamed  part ; 
and  if  thi^  bloiod  can  be  heated,  even  at  a  great  die-^i 
tance  from  the  lungs,  we  may  infer  that  every  part 
of  the  '  lititig  body  possesses  an  apparatus  within 
itself,  which  enables  it  to  maintain  its  high  tempe^ 
raturef  by  the  incessant  generation  of  its  own  calorie. 

If  the  ailimal  heat  were  generated  in  the  lungs,  we 
might  then,  at  will,  increase  the  temperature,  merely 
by  breathing  for  a  time  as  quickly  as  possible; 
a  person,  however,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  cold 
meditmi  cannot  keep  himself  warm  merely  by  rapid 
respiration  t  but  by  exercise  or  motion  we  increase 
the  actioti  of  the  extreme  vessels  ;  by  increasing  this, 
we  increase  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body ;  nuA 
in  this  way  the  blood  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  own 
high  heat,  even  when  the  surroimding  medium  is 
intensely  cold. 
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It  is  almost  incredible  how  email  a  quantity  of 
nourishment  Is  necessary  to  enahle  the  cold-blooded 
creiitures  to  support  Hie.  Tliey  breathe  slowly  *, 
their  Mood  is  seldom  renewed,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  food  which  is  taken  into  the  system  is  expended 
slmuet  entirely  for  the  nouriishment  of  the  solids ; 
and  for  this  purpose  but  very  little  appears  to  he  re- 
quired, as  their  solids,  like  the  blood,  are  but  seldom 
changed.  lu  some  of  these  creiitures  one  good  meal 
in  three  months  is  quite  sufficient,  while  otliers  can 
live  on  less ;  yet,  even  with  this,  they  are  active, 
muscular,  and  strong,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  I 
have  seen,  for  example,  a  large  rattlesnake,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  not  tasted  either  food  or  water  for  nine 
months,  yet  he  was  plump,  active,  and  venomous  as 
those  in  the  woods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  food  which  is 
consumed  by  all  tlie  warm-blooded  animals,  is  evi- 
dently mucli  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere 
noiirishment  of  their  solid  structure  ;  tliose  animals, 
too,  which  have  the  highest  temperature,  invuriubly 
UKe  the  largest  proportion  of  food,  and  when  this  is 
withheld  they  soon  die.  Ducks,  fowls,  &c.,  ai-e 
(when  tlujy  can  get  food)  almost  constantly  eating; 
aud  as  all  aulmals  that  have  ivarm  blood  use  much 
nwre  food  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ntent  of  the  solids,  or  the   supply  o!  the  secretions, 

"  I  nnce  eounleil  ihe  respiration  of  a  young  nlltgalor,  and 
ihougti  he  was  agilali^dfrom  having;  been  laid  liold  of,  hebrealhcd 
onl;  from  Uirea  to  four  limes  in  the  course  of  a  minute- 
1)2 
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we  may  infer  that  a  great  pj^cjippiliop.flf  ,,tlus  is  used 
as  so  mucH  II^te^ielrfp^.rtl^e^i^9ep^£^^t  ipyo^ti^ 
that  animal  Jieaj;^  whjiphi  is,  34^  necssjS^  %  I^NiT  ex- 
istence as  the  ^ir  ^^hicUtljey.bjrepflf^^^f,     ,ft    <f  !», 

While  in  health,  a  hiim^n  b^i^g  gj^m^i;aUy  r/e^P^fies 
about  twenty  times  in  thei  course  pfi  a  ininute ;  ^  but 
those  animals  that  have  a  higheir  te^perati^re  breathe 
much  faster  than  this.  In  these,  the  grosser  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood  are  frequently  renewed,  and  the 
solids  themselves,  are  ccxxstantly  undergoing  ap;  in- 
cessant and  ri^pid  change^  which  dp^s  not  appear 
to  be  required,  ip^ .  Qoldibloodeii .  qri^fi^tuicps^  or  1  Jto  J)e 
otherwise .  ftcfies^^ry^  in  thp§e. ,  that  hftV(B  yf ann  b]o^4, 
except  for, the  py^asfe  of;eyQ)^ing;h«at .  .;  ,    , 

The  HM^^^ripiipf  ca,rJ?pniq,«M?id  e^stsjin  tibe  blopd; 
the  carbon  is. ^ derived  ftoflfi  the. nutritiy^ .fluid,  whiph 
enters  the  .cifp^atipn  thifough  the  medium  of ,  the 
thoracic  duct ;,  jt^e  Qs;ygeQ  is  attracted;  into  tha  , cir- 
culation in  the  lungs;  while  jLhe  vital  principle  of  .the 
blood  is,  probably^  derived  from  another  and  a  higher 
source;  but  its  carbon,  ^d  the  other  grosser  in- 
gredients, are  derived  from  .the  chyle.  .It  i^  by 
this  combination  of  chyle,  air^  and  vitality,  that  the 
blood  is  formed;  the  arteri^  bloods  lu)weyer,.from 
the  time  that  it  leaviqs.  the  lungs,  suffiprs  no  change 
in  its  pro{iertieSr  until  it  airriye^  in  the  extrei^fie 
textures  all.  over. (khi?.  system;  for  .as  I  have  said, 
even  in  ihe  .mpst,  n^inute  arteries,  jthe  blood  is  las 
highly  arterial  Bs  it  ^ad  been  in  the  left  side  .ojf  ^Ife 
heart,  while  the  blood,  even  in  the  smaU^t:V«ius^ 
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is  also  completely  Vin'tniS:  consequently,  the  change 
from  arterial  '(6'Vefftnls, evidently  takes  place  only  in 
the  extreme  texture ;  tliis  change  is  evidently  pro- 
duced hy  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  we  all 
know  that  whenever  or  wherever  this  acid  is  foniied, 
heat  IS  invariably  generated;  now  as  the  carbonic 
acid  is  evidently  Ibmied  in  the  extreme  texture,  it  is 
very  clear  that  there  also  the  animal  heat  must  be 
evolved, 

AXHien  blood  is  exposed  to  destructive  analysis, 
carbon  is  found  1o  be  the  largest  constituent;  it  is, 
also,  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  solid  structures.  We 
know  also  that  the  whole  of  the  solids  are  formed  from 
their  nutritive  fluid ;  but  in  all  those  animals  that 
have  a  double  circulation  and  a  high  temperature, 
e*-en  the  solids,  like  the  hlood  itself,  are  incessantly 
undergoing  a  Tariety  of  changes,  particularly  in  the 
extreme  textufe  all  over  the  iKKly,  where  the  arterial 
circulation  ends  and  the  venous  begins.  It  is  there, 
by  a  process  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  evolving 
heat,  that  in  all  wann-blooded  animals,  a  portion  of 
the  carlwn  of  the  old  solids  is  liberated  or  evolved  in 
3  free  state;  it  is  there  that  this  fixed  agent  attracts 
to  itself  a  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  arterial  blood. 
It  is  there  thitt  tlie  animal  heat  is  evolved,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  chemical  combination  of  these  two 
sgeuts ;  it  is  there  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
and  added  to  the  venous  blood,  as  a  necessary  evil; 
for  ttiis  is  tlie  result  of  that  process  which  is  so 
essentially  necessaiy,  in  the  more  perfect  animals. 
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for  the  iucessant  generation  of  that  heati  without 
which  they  can  no  more  exist,  than  they  can  live 
without  food,  or  breathe  without  air.  The  carbonic, 
however,  like  all  the  other  acids,  blackens  the  blood ; 
and  when  this  is  added  to  the  venous  circulation,  it 
not  only  darkens  its  colour,  but  changes  its  pro-> 
perties,  and  renders  the  fluid  which  contains  it  so 
impurei  that  it  is  totally  incapable  of  supporting  life. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  the  more  perfect  animals 
have  a  double  circulation ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
blood  which  is  rendered  impure  by  the  evolution  of 
heat,  is  immediately  sent  to  the  pulmonary  organs^ 
whefe  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  instantaneous 
removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  becomes  arterial,  in  consequence  of  having  lost 
that  acid  which  had  been  the  cause  of  its  impurity 
and  dark  colour  in  the  venous  circulation. 

The  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  not 
in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  circulating  current,  was  first, 
I  believe,  brought  forward  by  La  Grange,  and  after- 
Wards  supported  by  Hassenfi-atz.  These  writers  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  addition  of  oxygen  was  the 
cause  of  the  arterial  colour,  and  that  the  carbon  of  the 
blood  itself  combined  slowly  with  the  oxygen,  and  that 
this  process  commenced,  even  in  the  large  arteries, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  leaves  the  left  side  of  tiie  heart. 
To  prove  this,  Hassenfratz  enclosed  arterial  blood  in 
glass  tubes,  which  were  then  hermetically  sealed.  It 
was  found  that,  aft;er  a  considerable  time,  the  arterial 
|>lood  became  dark ;  and  from  this  he  inferred  that 
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the  carbon,  not  of  the ,  solidB  in  the  extreme  texture, 
but  of"  the  blood  itself,  wae  the  cause  of  the  change 
from  arterial  to  venous. 

It  is  true  thiit  dead  ailerial  blood  \viU,  in  time, 
become  like  venous,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  exposed 
to  the  air ;  hut  this  depends  \ipou  a  chemical  change, 
which  takea  place  vi!ry  nlowly,  aiid  is  very  unlike 
tliat  sudden  ])rocess  which  occurs  in  the  living  body, 
when  the  carbon  of  the  old  solids  attracts  the  oxygen 
from  the  arterial  blood  to  itself,  and  in  this  way 
iii&tautly  evolves  heat,  and  forms  tlie  acid  in  the 
extreme  texture.  Besidee,  it  is  very  clear  that  this 
change  does  not  take  place  slowly  and  equally  in  the 
wliole  round  of  tlie  circulating  current;  for,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  blood  is  highly  arterial  in  the  most 
miuute  artery,  while  even  in  tlie  emallest  vein  it  is 
completely  venous;  consequently,  this  change  only 
takes  place  where  the  arterial  cii'culation  ends  and 
the  venous  commences. 

We  know  that  there  is  not  one  particle  of  free 
carbonic  acid  in  healthy  arterial  blood ;  'we  know 
uUo  that  it  exists  in  the  venous,  even  in  that  of  the 
smalleBt  veins.  From  tliis  it  is  very  evident  tiiat  the 
vcnoos  blood  must  have  acquired  this  addition  not  in 
tbe  larger  vessels  but  in  the  extreme  texture ;  and  as 
the  acid  is  formed  there,  we  may  infer  with  propriety 
that  there  also  the  animal  heat  must  be  evolved. 

The  chemical  union  of  oxygen  with  curlKin  is,  pro- 
bal>ly,the  chief  cause  of  animal  heat;  but  the  evolution 
of  this  h  iioi  exactly  equal  in  every  part  of  the  living 
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body.  An  extra  quantity  of  caloric,  for  example,  is 
required  in  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  these  organs ;  for,  from  the  large  quantity 
of  air  which  is  taken  into  the  chest  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  this  air  shoxdd 
be  suddenly  raised  to  100°,  on  purpose  to  enable  the 
oxygen  rapidly  to  remove  the  acid  from  the  circu- 
lation ;  there  appears,  however,  to  be  a  peculiar  pro- 
vision for  the  sudden  evolution  of  this  extra  proportion 
of  heat,  which  is  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 

With  respect  to  capacity  for  caloric,  I  believe  that 
the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been 
stated  by  Dr.  Crawford,  and  that  the  venous  blood 
has,  in  reality,  a  greater-  capacity  for  heat  than 
arterial.  This  has  been  partly  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  J.  Davy;  and  further  proofs  may  still 
be  produced. 

When  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  passed  the  galvanic 
fluid  through  arterial  blood,  heat  was  instantly 
evolved,  and  the  colour. was  immediately  changed 
from  scarlet  to  black.  According  to  this  physio- 
logist, heat  is  a  secretion ;  and  the  above  experi- 
ment has  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  nerves  in  evolving  heat.  In  this  experiment, 
however,  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  was  evidently 
produced  by  the  sudden  decomposition  of  the  saline 
matter,  and  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat  was  pro- 
bably produced  by  the  same  cause.  This  increase 
of  heat,  it  is  said,  could  only  be  produced  in  arterial 
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blood ;  and  if  so,  tliis  is  one  proof  that  the  arterial 
has  a  less  capacity  for  caloric,  and  parts  with  its 
heat  more  readily  than  the  venous.  Animal  heat, 
however,  is  not  a  secretion ;  for  there  can  now  be 
no  question  of  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
heat  which  is  evolved  in  the  living  body,  is  produced 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  just  as  certainly 
as  that  this  union  is  the  cause  of  heat  in  common 
combustion.  The  galvanic  fluid  may  decompose 
carbonic  acid,  but  it  can  have  no  share  in  gene- 
rating heat,  by  producing  a  chemical  union  be- 
tween the  tAvo  agents  by  which  it  is  formed.  The 
nervous  influence  may,  as  we  observe  in  blushing, 
indirectly  increase  the  quantity  of  caloric,  by  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  or,  when  caloric  is  evolved,  the  nerves  may 
convey  the  impression  of  heat  to  the  brain  ;  but  the 
nerves,  of  themselves,  can  no  more  produce  heat  tlian 
they  can  cause  sound,  or  give  light  to  the  eye  in  the 
midst  of  darkness. 

When  an  alkaline  oxide  is  converted  into  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  its  capacity  for  caloric  is  also 
increased.  It  is  also  true,  that  \\ben  we  apply  heat 
to  a.  carbonate,  so  as  to  expel  the  acid,  the  alkali 
recovers  its  original  form,  and  its  capacity  for  caloric 
is  again  diminished.  ^Vhen  we  dissolve,  for  ex- 
ample, the  carbonate  of  soda  in  ivater,  heat  is 
absorbed  by  the  salt,  and  the  fluid  becomes  cold ; 
but  when  we  dissolve  an  alkaline  oxide,  beat  is  im- 
mediately evolved,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
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me8> '  during  the  solution,  several :  (de^eea  higher 
than  it  had  been  before*      >    «  ii     it  , 

f>When  oarbonic  lucid  is  added  to  the  •circulation  in 
the  extreme  texture,  the  capacity  of  the.  blood  for 
calorie  is  also  increasedi  and  a  part  (^  the  theat^ 
which  is  evolved  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  carbon»  is  absorbed  by  the  venous  blood>  and 
retained  in  a  latent  form  until  the  acid  ib  removed 
in  the  lungs.  The  latent  heat  is  then  evolved^  and 
this  is  sufficient,  not  only  to  heat  the  cold  aur  ioii 
the  chesti  but  also  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  one  to  two  degrees  higher  ithai^ 
it  had  been  before*  This  inorease  of  temp€u:9.tHrA 
increases  the  stimulating  power,  as  well  as  ^hf( 
fluidity  of  the  arterial  blood*  and  renders  it  more/ 
able  to  perform  its  important  junctions  in  the  living 
system. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  evolved  in  this  way. 
depends  on  the  quickness  and  extent  to  whiiph  the 
blood  is  converted  from  venous  to  arteriali  that  is,  qa 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  carbonic  apid  is  jrenfoved, 
and  the  oxygen  is  afterwards  absorbed  iato  th^  cirr 
culating  current  When  we  expose  venous  blood  Uk 
a  carbonic  atmosj^erci  the  acid  of  the  ;blood  is  not 
removed ;  there  is,  of  course,  no  oxygen  absorbed^ 
and  the  blood,  under  such  circumstances,  cqola 
nearly  as  fost  as  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  consi^tr 
ence;  but  when  we  expose  it  to  the  air,  these; 
ch^ges  occur,  and  it  cools  more  slowly  than , a 'Comr 
mon  fliuid;  •or  when  we  expose  the  bipod  in  aiii 
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atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  is  instantly  and  com- 
pletely chttuged  from  venous  to  ailerial,  and  heat  is 
evolved  in  proportion  to  tlie  suddenness  and  extent 
of  the  change.  8ir  Charles  Scudaniore  exposed 
t\vu  portions  of  the  same  blood,  mider  similar  cir- 
cumstances, one  to  common  air  and  the  other  to 
pure  oxygen,  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes,  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  was  eight  degrees  liiglier 
than  tliat  of  the  blood  wliich  had  been  merely  ex- 
posed to  the  common  air. 

It  ia  a  fact  that  when  the  blood  contains  an  excess 
of  saline  matter,  it  adds  to  its  stinmlating  power, 
increases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  u  greater 
proportion  uf  heat  is  evolved  than  at  other  jieriods. 
We  all  know  also  that  \vlien  an  excess  of  non-pur- 
gative saline  matter  is  taken  into  tlie  stomach,  it 
is  soon  followed  by  thirst,  heat,  and  great  excitement 
all  over  the  body,  ^vhich  continues  until  the  excess 
be  removed  by  the  secreting  organs :  or,  when  we 
inject  a  saline  6uid  into  the  veins  of  an  inferior 
animal,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  immediately  in- 
creased, and  an  extra  proportion  of  heat  is  evolved ; 
but  of  this  hereafter.  It  is  also  true,  that  during 
severe  winters,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the 
farmers  can  only  preserve  then-  sheep,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  during  the  extreme  cold,  hy  giving 
them  large  (juantities  of  common  salt ;  and,  at  this 
period,  the  natural  craving  for  salt  is  so  great,  that 
even  the  wildest  become  perfectly  tame  to  any  in- 
dividual  who  has    once    supplied    them   with   thip 
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article,  and  attempt  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 

When  supplied  with  this,  they  are  enabled  to  resist 

the  most  intense  oqU,i  Wlti  vi^?n  ifr  h  not  given  many 

of  them  die.    The  above  circumstance  was  mentioned 

to  me  by  '  some  intelligent  agricuhuristg  *  whom  I 

met  ^wit^*  in  Canada.    *  It  is  alsio  ^hie,  that  bome 

wild" animals;'  at?  certain'  iperiods^;  frequently  risk  their 

\ire^'  6h  "purpose  to  •  drihk  the  Water  of  saline  t^rihgs, 

and^  tean-  scai-cely  be  deterred  from  this,  even  by  the 

priefsence  ^  human  beings.  • 

-^^'Buti  iiidependently  of  aiiimalheat;  it  is  wfell'  known 

that  ^'^^  living  animals   possess;  iribrfe  or  less,  to 

itih^i^Ht^^i^iinciple  which  endbw^  them,  to  a  e^rtdin 

dfe^fe!<H''^tk'**Jfe  power  of' resistiiig  cold:    Thatlhis 

pfd#eir^^iif  niAt'thei^ly^  depehdeiit  on  the  priplirty  of 

^violvttg '  iitioAt;  is '  evident  jfrom  *  the  fact,  that  cbld- 

bldod^d  "^(ii^attilr'fes  pdsisess  this'ptbp^rty  in  a  biucli 

^fetfef  ^'dfe^reie  than  those  anmids  thkt  have  Wten 

blbdd.  -We  rtlay,  therefore,  infer,  'that  this  power  is 

the  eflFect  of  the  vital  principle,  for  it  exists  in  viege- 

tableS'^'well  as  in  the  whol6  of  the  animal  creation ; 

biit  it  ik  moirt  pierfedt  iii  the  cold-blooded  creattires, 

Whb  di^e  tribre  tenacious  of  life,  and  '  ehdowed  with 

ariihlal  vitality  to  6,  much  gi'esLfer  degree  ^than  the 

mdre  perfect  animals  that  have  Warm  blood;  anid^ 

for 'tW  reisoii,  they  can,  without  either  air  br  exer- 

cisier  <^ntiiitte  their  existence  in  eklreme  cold,  and 

Hve;  Under  cirfeuni'st&nces   that  would  be  instantly 

fatal  tb  "thbise  that  are  more  perfect,  but  much  less 

tenacious  of  life. 
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'  -'•••'i^^  ^>^  Oir  REfePIRATrON. '*''■***"   ■"^'^'^  "   * 

«i  :t»!ii  >i;7.'  'r'»r' -'.t-'i!'  i'»--r.'    •;••■'■.:    -'fM  ')''♦  ,"'.•'?    • 

It  .ba3A/beei^i!i^6€U!^e(i,  that  the rpiurificatioil  ofithe! 
blood  i^  , jthe  leffect of  tke  yital.ptincipieij'lHUi  if  rsoi, 
theDh  t^e.Mai^  tWi^t  rposaeejs  life ;  foi:  Prie^U^jf  nasc^err 
taiped  ithat  >  sinuilar  change  ji^  produced^ w^^^>  de/^ 
bloodL  is  expiosad  to  the  air^  even  thjp\)gh  the^  mciditiQ); 
of  a  dead  membrane;  and  how  Uttld  either^^tl^ 
brain  pr  th^  nerxres  are  es^^tial  /to.  this.  piK]|^l^i}|ias 
been,  wf  11  rF^y^4i  l>y  the  .more  repeat  expi^^nigptfi^ 
Mp^^Sirpdie,  ,^Jb<>  fouiwl  that,  .:?ii^heja|a?e^p^a1i^^ 
main^^jped  b|yi^artifipi«l.,iii^ftn^,^th^  j^p<?4;f»ntLw«^ 
to  b^,ppji^ed  ip  the  liuig^^  ,eTen^tfw,>oW^S  #ep,  J^^ 
hea4,  of  .the,,.imiqial  had  b^W  wtf  of-;,!^d,^^^^|J^ 
%^  , is,  \^qi^e?4pn^le, ;  we  piu^t  iQ9!f#,,y^qt  i,tft,,tb^ 
uery^,  or. f  the.  Uyipg. principle  fpr,  api,. e;fjpl^p^li,qp 
of  .t|ii^,proepS9*iJ)ut;  to  the  agency,  pf  99me  qtj^^p 

power,  ;  ,..;  .  .   ,;    ..,:,     .  i..:.    ,  ,       '.\.    ^  ,,:n.,  ..j, 

J^hayoi  Iwg  b,een  cqpvinced  that  ^h^  .theojry.iof 
re^pir^^on  icpiM^  li^ot  he  e^^plained  on  any  prii^ipl^ 
w^i^h,  is.  nji^l-ley^cheiflica^    but  my  attention  .vas 

fiff^rtF^^^WlW^a^r^^  this,  sulg^^t,  :.\^hile 

i^akii?^,,  sopie^  experiments  ,  ,oni  the    blpofi,  ,in  ^  % 
West  Indies,  ift    18^7,,;  ^I  then  ^spq^a^in^qdi;.^,^^ 

■  :r:  'K   .  ..:  ,.  .... 
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of  the  difficulties  which  had  formerly  existed  on  this 
subject. 

Carbon,  as  we  all  know,  can  only  combine  with  a 
given  proportion  of  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid  is  car- 
bon in  combination  with  the  largest  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  it  is  capable  of  combining  with ;  con- 
sequently, were  we  to  be  guided  merely  by  theory, 
we  might  infer  that  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  could 
have  no  further  agency  upon  each  other.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact:  for  though  carbonic  acid  is 
much  heavier  than  common  air,  yet,  when  we  fill  a 
tumbler,  or  any  other  vessel,  with  this  heavy  gas, 
and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  part  of 
the  acid  ascends ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  takes 
place,  the  space  in  the  tumbler  is  immediately 
replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  But  w^hen  we  fill  a 
tumbler  with  the  acid  gas,  and  tie  a  membrane 
firmly  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  still  the  acid  is 
removed  from  the  tumbler  more  rapidly  than  the  air 
can  enter,  and  the  membrane  becomes  concave  from 
the  atmospheric  pressure  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  acid  from  the  glass.  Such  is  the  fact, 
but  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces 
this  rising  up  of  the  heavy  acid,  even  through  the 
medium  of  a  dense  membrane,  is,  at  present,  but  ill 
understood.  It  is  evidently,  however,  not  the  effect 
of  a  chemical  process,  for  there  cannot  be  any  che- 
mical affinity  betwixt  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and 
carbonic  acid ;  neither  is  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
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gas  iu  tbig  iastance  produced  by  electricity,  caloric, 
<ir  any  other  agent  witli  hIucIi  us  yet  ive  are  geue- 
rally  acquatut«d. 

Tlte  cauae,  whatever  it  may  lie,  which  removes 
the  acid  from  the  glaas  is,  evideutly,  some  active 
agent  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  witliout  the  agency  of 
this,  vegetables  couhl  not  live,  and  tlie  nnimal  crea- 
tion could  not  exist.  But  the  very  exieteiice  o£  thia 
active  cause  has  ecai'cely  been  suspected,  and  iM 
effects,  important  as  they  are,  liave  been,  until 
lately,  almost  overlooked ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

When  we  add  a  clear  saline  fluid,  even  to  tbs 
darkest  blood,  the  colour  is  immediately  changed 
from  veooua  to  arterial ;  but  when  we  saturate  the 
same  saline  water  ^vith  car)x>nic  acid,  the  lirst  effect 
of  this  Bciditied  saline  solution  is  to  make  the  venous 
blood  considerably  darker  thau  it  had  been  hetbre. 
Tills  dark  colour,  iiowever,  continues  only  for  a 
short  period,  for  wheu  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  changes  in  proportion  hh  the  acid  is  removed 
by  the  oxygen ;  and,  iu  a  high  temperature,  the 
add  is  so  rapidly  attracted,  that  even  in  a  lew 
minutes  the  blood  that  was  so  lilack  is  changed,  by 
tlie  additional  proportion  of  saline  matter,  into  a 
fluid  that  is  of  a  much  brighter  scarlet  thau  com- 
mon Ijlood  ever  assumes  %vheu  merely  exjiosed  to 
tbe  nir. 

The  natural  saline  waters  of  the  Saratoga  upringa 
contain,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter;  and  in  both  these   fluids 
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the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The 
water  contains  also  other  salts  of  3oda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  a  minute  proportion  of,  iron;  all  of  which 
exist  in  the  water  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  One 
gallon  of  water  fi-om  the  Congress  spring,  is  said 
to  contain  six  hundred  and  seventy- six  grains  of 
these  salts,  of  which  four  himdred;  and  seventy-one 
are  muriate  of  soda,  and  those  remaining  arie  carbo- 
nates. While  in  the  fountain,  this  saline  water  is 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid;  and>  when  just 
removed  from  the  spring,  one  gallou  is  said  to  con- 
tain three  hundred  and  forty-three  cifbic  inches  of 
this  gas  in  a  free  state,.  I  add^d^a  portion  of  this 
acidified  saline  watei:  to  some  warm  venous  blood, 
which  had  just  been  drawn  fromi  a  healthy  person : 
its  first  eflFect  was  to  d^ken  the  colour ;  but,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  appearance  of  the  blood  was  com- 
pletely changed;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  acid; was 
removed  by  the  air,  the  colour:  suddenly  changed 
from  almost  black  to  a  tint  that  was  .highly  arterial. 

In  anotibier  experiment,  I  exposed  the  recent  ^ater 
to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  e3;pel.th,e.vv^hole  pf  the  free 
acid ;  and  when  a  small  portion  of  this  was  .a^dded 
to  a  quantity  of  wfit^in  venous  blopd,  ^th.e  colour  was 
almost  instantly  changed  from  dai'k  venous  to  a  rich 
scarlet. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  presence 
of  free  carbonic  acid  in  water  prevents,  even  the,  saline 
matter  from  communicating  tfa/e. arterial  colour  to  the 
blood,  so  long  as  the  fluid  contains  an  excess  of 
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free  acid.  When  tluB  acid  is  added,  even  to  arterial 
blood,  the  colour  instantly  changes  from  arterial 
to  a  dark  venous  or  Alodena  red ;  but  when  this  gas 
is  removed  by  the  air,  the  saline  ingredients  act 
then  with  force,  and  the  colour  suddenly  changes  , 
from  venous  to  arterial. 

The^^red  acids  irretrievably  destroy  the  red  colour  ' 
of  the  colouring  matter ;  but  the  acid  properties  of  I 
carbonic  acid  are  so  weak,  that  au  atmosphere  of  tins 
gas,  even  so  strong  as  to  kill  an  animal  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  scarcely  gives  a  red  tinge  to  the  litmus 
paper,  Wlien  tliis  weak  and  insoluble  acid  is  added 
to  arterial  blood,  it  darkens  tlie  colour  and  renders 
it  venous ;  hut  the  carbonic  does  not,  like  the  fixed 
acids,  destroy  the  structure  of  the  colouring  matter. 
A  part  of  it  exists  combined  with  the  alkalies  ;  and 
the  carbonates,  like  the  other  salts,  redden  the 
blood,  but  the  free  acid  darkens  the  colom*.  It  is  not 
soluble,  however,  in  the  circulating  current;  but 
exists  in  a  free  state.  In  this  form  it  is  easily  re- 
moved by  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  when  this  is 
effected,  the  colour  immediately  changes  from  venous  ' 
to  arterial. 

Carbonic  acid,  winch  was  originally  described  by 
Dr.  Black  asji.ved  air,  has  been  considered  lately  aS 
a  volatile  acid.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  thia 
heavy  gas  possesses  no  power  inherent  in  itself 
which  enables  it  to  rise  in  the  atmosphere  under  a 
heavy  pressure,  aud  in  direct  opposition  to  the  usual 
law  -of  gravity.      But  this  and  other  heavy  gases 


possess  the  property  pf  beiug  wted  aa  ijad  lifted  vp, 
evea  by  others  that  are  much  llghllier  thau  ih/^m^ 
selvee.  And  wbeu  w^^  luring  a  lighten'  to  bear,  on  a 
heavier  gaPj  for  which  itp^sse^ise^  an>  attraptiim^  ithi^ 
membrane  which  i/i  between  them,  cannQtp  in  tha^ 
case,  prevent  the  lightest  g^  from,  attracting  eVf^P 
•carbonic  acid,  which  is  by  far  the  heaviest  oC  them 
all.  Such  is  the  fact;  hnt  f^p  neit^r  the  lawA  of 
chemistry,  electri^ty,  gravity,  caloric,  nor  any  <^er 
agent  wpi^h  whi<sk  we.  are  acquainted  wiU  ^able^  W9 
to  explain  th$  phenomena,  we  may  infer^  at  leaat 
for  the  momexjit,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by.  a 
latent .  power  of  attraction,  which  enables,  certain 
agents .  to .  a^t  with  force  upon  each  other,  in  i^me 
cases,  even  at ,  a  dis^oe^  aod  that^  too,  without 
producing  Any  (t^emical  change  in  any  of  ,thw 
^propertieei;  (ofn  often  there  is  no  new  cheniical  ire^ult, 
but  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  4ifferenjl| 
agentSi  -      .  »  •t, 

The  evolution  of  animal  heat,  and  the  formaticm  of 
carbonic  m;id,  ia  the  extreme  circulation,  is,  pn>* 
bably^  as  much  the  effect  of  a  chemical  change  ^iSt 
the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  process  of  combustipn.  The  aub^equent 
changes,  however,  which  occur  in  the  lunga,  andtby 
which  th/e  bjlood  ia  pwi^d>  are  not  chenucal.  but,  as 
I  believe,  the  efff^t  of  this  latent  power  rof  attraction,) 
which  enables  the  iW^ygen,  in  the  first  instance,  to  99t 
with  fo|^  pnd;^  blood;  and,  when  t^  »  effected^ 
Ithe  fiance  poYfir.eiMidei.  the  ndine  matter  of  the 
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purified  blood  to  attract  a  part  of  the  atmospheric  air 
into  the  circulation. 

Oxygeu  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  of  all  agents, 
and  poBseases  the  power  of  attracting  go  many  bodiei, 
and  so  many  of  the  others  possess  the  power  of 
attracting  it,  that  this  agent  is  never  found  by  itself 
in  a  free  state. 

In  common  cliemiciil  language  oxygen  is  said  to 
possess  an  affinity  for  certain  bodies ;  but,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  wlien  a  fixed  substance,  a  metal,  for 
example,  attracts  oxygen,  and  brings  it  to  itself,  the 
metal  is  then  the  attract'mg,  and  the  oxygen  is,  in 
that  case,  the  attracted  agent.  Or,  when  two  gasei 
are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  membrane,  and  tha 
one  removes  the  other,  and  brings  it  to  itself,  even 
through  a  dense  textui'e,  we  may  then  consider  tht 
removing  gas  as  the  cause  of  the  attraction,  fur  it 
possessei  a  greater  affinity  tor  the  other  gas  than  the 
attracted  gas  possesses  for  it ;  and,  tlierefore,  though, 
in  the  end,  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  mechani-. 
cal  mixture  of  the  dift'erenl  gaees,  yet,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  process,  it  is  the  attracting  gns  which 
brings  the  otlier  to  itself,  and,  therefore,  the  fixed  or 
renioviug  gas  ought  to  be  considered,  in  this  instance, 
as  the  attracting  agent. 

Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  fixed  agents  in  exist- 
ence, and  wherever  it  exists,  it  invariably  attracti 
oxygen  to  itself;  and,  were  it  not  for  tliis,  there 
would  not  be  a  steady  flame  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion; but  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  once  formed 
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as  the  result  of  this' tibidh,'fetiawliett  oxygen  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ac?cl,  thii '  attraction  is 
reversed,  for  thfe  ok^^fen/in;^rdUri6  of  bteihg  the  at- 
tracted, is  no\i^,  as  we'hiaVe  i^feeri^  in  tJiis  infstainice,  the 
^attracting  agenti        "'-    '       '  /  '^     '^ 

Tlie  carbbri  in  the  'fextreiiie  «i^ci!ilatt6h ' 'readily 
attracts  tbe  biygieri  from  the  krtlerial "blood;  'but 
when  the  acid,  ^hich  Id  thus  formed;  and  'diflfused 
in  the  venolis  current,  is  exposed  to  the  ^r  in  the 
pulmonary  organs^  tM  acid  is  then  1m.^Sij'  'removed 
by  the  o^ygeilj  and  1!hi^  agent 'po^stiss^s  ^'6' string  an 
attraction  for  i^fbbhic  'acid;'th8^'the'  d^lh^te'  iiitietMe- 
diate  membi^de-pr^'^eiAfii  ttb  6bstk(J(e 'tb  tb^  Imihe- 
diate  reJhov'd  ofirtie'hfekvier^. ""    '    "'    '"    "  ' 

Those  who  itf^'6' tlijit  t"hli'  riiiion'of 'bjtygfeii  \rfth 
carbon  tikes 'pla6e  in'  thfe  IWi^^;  b^lieiVfe'  thlat  the 
carbonic' acid 'ittaybefortrifed  in  ^hfe^t  6i-gahS  iri  bne 
or  other  of  twb  tliflfereht  Way's.  Iti  'rtw!  "first  plaice 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  carbon  m'dy  leave  th^  blood 
of  its  own  iiccord,  p^hetititfe  the  ttietnbf^ahe,  and'  com- 
bine with  the  o:Jcygen  in  the  'ait-^fedls.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impbsslible;  for*  cirboh  is  bnfe  of  the  most 
fixed  agents  in  the  whole  i^an'^  'of  ie^dstence ;  and 
though  this  may  attract  oxygen  tirdugh  the  'mem- 
brane into  itself,  yet  oxygen  tattiiot  attract  carbon 
through  th6  tnetnbraiie  intb  the  cielliS ;  and  as  carbon 
is  a  fixed  sUbstiiic^;  ^lid  Ifds  nb4iih6r6rit  iWwer  of 
penetratibn,  it  cbtlfli6(j[uehtly  csiiriiot  exhale'  or  pene- 
trate the  taembrtoe,  tb"  unite  wiiili  the  oxygen  out  of 
the  blood. 
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It  has  been  supposed  i>y  others,  that  the  oxygen 
passes  through  the  nieiiibraiie  to  unite  with  the  car- 
bon iq  tiies  pirculatiop  ;  aiici  that  the  carhonic  acid  is 
tbus,  formed,  UD^  iu  the  cells,  but  in  the  Idood  it- 
self. To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  carbonic, 
like  all  the  other  acids^  gives  a  dark  colour  even  to 
arterial  blood,  and  iftlus  acid  were,  iu  reality,  fomied 
in  the  lungs,  not  iu  the  cells,  but  in  the  blood  itself, 
then  the  Jirst  effect  of  the  air  would  be  not  to 
brighten,  but  to  make  the  blood  much  blacker  in 
colour  than  it  had  been  before.  Tliis,  however,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  reality ;  for  the 
first  effect  of  the  air  on  tbe  bloo<l  is  not  to  blacken 
its  colour  by  the  immediate  fonnatjon  of  an  acid  in 
ibe  blood  itself,  but  instantly  to  brighten  the  whole 
of  tbe  dark  fluid  exposed  to  its  influence,  by  tbe 
immediate  removal  of  the  carlionic  acid,  which  Is,  in 
reality,  the  true  cause  of  its  dark  iippearance  in  the 
venous  circulation. 

'We  have  seen  that  the  blood  in  the  extreme  cir- 
culation is  converted  from  artei'ial  to  venous,  partly 
by ,  tlie  toss  or  rather  by  the  change  of  form  in  the 
oxygen  wbicb  it  contaius,  and  partly  by  the  addition 
of  carbonic  acid..  Wlien  this  acidified  or  impure 
fluid  arrives  iu  tbe  lungs,  the  first  eflert  of  the  oxy- 
gen is  to  attract  the  acid,  from  the  blood  ivhicb  is 
expiospd  to  its  aetion;  and  when  this  is  effected,  tbe 
blopd  becomes  florid  from  having  lost  that  which 
bad  been  the  cause  of  its  dark  colour,  for  it  is  now, 
and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  removal  of  this  im- 
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|mre  gas,  that  the  saline  matt^,  when  no  longer 
incommoded  by  the  presence  of  &  fite  acid,  a43ts  on 
the  colouring  matter  with  all  the  force  of  the  neutral 
saltSi  and  gives  to  the  vital  fluid  in  the  lungs  the  same 
bright^  arterial  colour  which  we  can  produce  even 
iti  the  darkest  dead  blood  out  of  the  body,  by  adding 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  muriate  or  the  carbonate 
rf  soda,  the  muriate  of  potass,  ot^  in  fact,  any  one  <^ 
ihe  other  neutral  salts  that  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  blood  in  its  healthy  state^  Or,  the  ^ame  thing 
maybe  stated  thus: — Scarlet  is  the  natural  colour 
trf*  the  bloody  such  aa  is  found  in  the  arterial  System, 
and  this  colour  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  saline 
ingredients  on  the  colouring  matter.  This  arterial 
blood,  however,  is  blackened  in  the  extreme  textures 
by  tha  addition  of  a  free  and  insoluble  aeid^  but 
when  this  dark  or  acidified  blood  is  exposed  to  th6 
air  in  the  lungs,  the  (»iygen  instantly  removes  th^ 
acid  from  the  circulation,  and  then  the  blood  in  thes6 
organs  immediately  assumes  that  scarlet  or  arterial 
tint  which  is^  in  reality^  its  natural  colour. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  not,  as  is  supposed 
by  most  writers,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
respiration ;  for  the  first  effect  d*  the  oxygen  in 
the  lungs  is  instantly  to  attract  the  carbonic  acid 
and  bring  it  to  itself;  but  carbonic  acid  does  not 
possess  any  attraction  for  pure  air,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  blood  that  is  saturated  with  this  acid  can* 
not  attract  oxygen  into  the  circulation.  The  first 
effact  of  the  air  iB>  aa  I  have  atated^  to  remove  th« 
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acid;  and  when  this    h  eflected,  the  properties  of 
the  blood  heoome,  in  un  instant,  completely  chsinged. 
Id  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  iiir  is  the 
active  agent,  and  removes  the  acid  troin  the  circu- 
lation;   but  when  this  is  effected,  the  blood  tlien 
becomes  the  acting  power,  and  attractu  a  portion  of  J 
atmospheric  air,  which   contains  oxygen   combined 
mtii  nitrogen,  equal  in  quantity  to  that  wliich  had 
been  used  in  the  extreme  circulation.     The  pure  air 
immediately  replaces  the  cause  of  tlie  impui-ity  (viz.i  j 
the  carbonic  acid  wliich  has  just  been  removed),  andi  I 
in  this  Tiay,  the  blood  is  converted  from  venouB  to  arte- 
rial, partly  by  the  loss  nf  carbonic  acid,  and  partly  hf  J 
the  subsequent  addition  of  atnioflpheric  air,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which  is  now  taken  into  the  circulation,  pro- 
bably almost   entirely   for  the   express    purpose   of 
etftnbiningwith  the  free  carbon,  in  the  extreme  tex- 
roreand  evolving  heat,  where  the  blood  is  again  con- 
TCrttd  from  arterial  to  venous. 

At  the  high  temperature  of  98°,  the  free  carbonic 
acid  of  the  venous  blood  is  rapidly  removed  by  tlie 
eirteroal  wr.  This  effect,  however,  is  also  facili- 
tated by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  pnlraonary 
organs;  and  wlien  we  recollect  tiie  inunense  extent 
of  surface  through  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  tlie  oxygen  in  the  innumerable  air- 
cells,  the  incessant  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
together  ivitli  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  porouB 
intervemng  menibrane,  and  when  we  consider  also 
the  powerful  attraction  which  oxygen  possesses  ibr 
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the  carbonic  acid  gas^  we  shall  then  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  oxygen 
removes  the  impure  gas  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
or,  when  this  is  effected,  the  force  with  which  th^ 
blood  attracts  the  air  into  the  circulation. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  the  oxygen ; 
but  the  air  is  attracted  into  the  circulation,  probably 
by  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood.  While  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  be  insoluble, 
and  exists  in  the  arterial  circulation  in  a  free  state  *, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  extreme  vessels  throughout 
the  body,  where  the  arterial  circulation  ends  and  the 
venous  begins.  It  is  there  that  the  oxygen  changes 
its  form,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  blood  circulates 
through  the  extreme  texture,  a  part  of  this  gas  is 
constantly  imiting  with  the  fixed  carbon  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  maintaining  the  high  heat  of  those  animals 
that  have  warm  blood* 

When  the  carbon  attracts  the  oxygen  in  the  ex* 
treme  texture,  there  is  no  increase  of  volume ;  and 
when  the  acidified  blood  arrives  in  the  pulmonary 
organs,  the  acid  is  first  removed,  while  this  is  immcr 
diately  replaced  by  the  pure  air  which  is  attracted 
into  the  circulation,  and  this  exactly  compensates  in 
volume  for  the  loss  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  for  both 
in  health  and  disease  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken 
into  the  circulation  compensates  exactly  for  the 
quantity  of  acid  which  is  removed  in  the  pulmonary 
organs ;   and  the  quantity   of  this  depends  almost 

*  The  evidence  io  &voiir  of  this  will  be  eflerwards  given. 
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entirely  on  tlie  chemical  changes,  which  occur  when 
the  blood  passes  through  the  extreme  vessels- 

The  following  experiment  was  made  in  a  i-oom, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  iras  at  64°  Fahr. 

A  ruhliit,  apparently  about  six  mouths  old,  was 
killed,  by  completely  destroying  the  structure  of  the 
brain  with  a  sharp  bodkin.  The  chest  was  opened 
al)out  fifteen  ininutes  after  death.  The  lungs  col- 
lapsed as  usual  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Both  sides 
of  the  heart  appeared  to  be  gorged  with  black  blood; 
the  coronary  vessels  were  beautifully  injected ;  but 
on  its  first  exposure  to  the  air,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  motion  in  any  of  the  fibres ;  and  the  heart 
appeared  to  be  completely  dead.  The  pericardium 
was  removed,  and  in  about  two  minutes  after,  one 
of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, OD  the  right  ventricle,  commenced  to  contract, 
and  acted  ivith  force  imtil  it  had  propelled  the 
whole  of  its  contents  into  the  substance  of  the  ven- 
tricle ;  the  arteiy  then  ceased  to  act,  but  only  when 
it  was  empty  of  blood.  About  tliis  period  the  right 
aui'icle  showed  signs  of  life,  and  commenced  to 
contract  in  about  three  minutes  after  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  external  air.  Its  action,  at  first,  was 
very  feeble,  but  it  gradually  began  to  act  with  more 
force.  The  lungs,  the  liver,  &c.,  became  more  red. 
The  blood  in  the  right  auricle  soon  became  florid ; 
and  the  auricle  itself  resembled,  in  colour,  almost 
exactly  a  scarlet  bean,  The  ventricle  M'as  almost 
entirely  without  motion,  but  the  right  auricle  cout 
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tiDmd  to  contrtict  f>om  billow  upWtiii^s  for  two  hours 
and  forty^five  minutes  altof  the  kttidti  fawllsommetiood) 
in  consequence  of  exposui>(i  eren  ib  the'  ebld  atnltos- 
pfaeric  air,  arid  three  hofUTb  after  the  idtifttctiiro  of  the 
brain  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Novir>  fitmi  liie  ctbove  experiment,  it  appear^  IJiat 
the  heart  ceases  to  a:ct  soon  lifter  death,  thiit  isi 
(^  long  as  it  is  supplied  only  with  impure  blood ; 
but  wheti  the  chest  is  immediately  opened^  and  the 
h^arti  the  large  vessels,  the  kuigs,  &c.>  sire  i!x- 
^«ed  to  the  air,  the  acid  is  removed  by  the  extei^ 
Oxygen,  tod  the  blood  in  the  right  auriele  is  puii^ 
iied,  M  least  to  sudh  A  degree  to  to  keep  up  the 
MA6h  of  the  auride  three  hours  after  the  structure 
of  the  brain  hM  been  completely  desti^yed;  and  if 
the  oxygen  can  remove  tlie  acid  ttnd  purify  the 
blood,  even  through  the  coats  of  the  large  veius, 
Aa  auriele>  ftc,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  keep  u^  the 
action  of  the  heart  for  so  long  a  period  after  the 
cottiplete  destruction  of  the  brain,  and  that  too  whetl 
the  organs  are  direcHly  exposed  to  the  cold  air^  we 
need  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  removal  of 
the  acid  through  the  delicate  membrane  that  sepa^ 
rates  the  blood  from  the  air,  in  the  pulmonaiy 
organs,  particularly  when  the  temperature  (^  both  the 
blood  and  the  mr  are  at  98"". 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  writers  OH 
hot  climates,  that  a  high  heat  is  peculiarly  destruc^ 
ttve  to  the  liver,  and  that  there  is  in  all  warm  coun^^ 
triea  an  increased  secretion;  of  bile  in  conMquence  of 
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the  oontinued  high  temperature  to  which  the  inhabit 
tants  are  exposed.  Thia  han  been  a  common  opinion ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  it  is  founded  on  error. 
Meitn.  liedeman  and  Gmelin,  to  whorn^  in  other 
respects,  science  is  so  much  indebted,  have  pressed 
this  fidse  fact  into  their  service  on  purpose  to  prop  up 
a  certain  theory  of  their  own  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  biliary  organs.  These  gentlemen  be^^ 
lieve  that  this  increased  secretion  of  bile  in  tropical 
climates  compensates  for  a  deficiency  in  the  purifi* 
cation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  which 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
eoDsequence  of  the  high  heat.  Now^  in  this  in-* 
stancei  both  the  assertion  and  the  conclusion  which 
they  have  drawn  from  it  are  equally  incorrect ;  for 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  smallest  islands  are  de- 
cidedly the  driest,  and,  of  course,  the  hottest ;  yet 
in  those  situations  where  there  is  no  stagnant  water, 
the  inhabitants  are  as  free  from  disease  of  the  liver, 
or  any  increased  secretion  of  bile>  as  those  that 
reside  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Neither  is  it  the  fact  that,  in  hot  climates,  the  an* 
is  rarefied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  oxygen  in  purifying  the  blood.  Nature  is 
much  more  perfect  in  all  her  works  than  such  an  idea 
would  lead  us  to  infer:  for  the  rarefaction  wliich 
might  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  high  heat,  is 
prevented  by  the  heavy  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
is  so  uniform  and  so  great  within  the  tropics,  par- 
ticularly in  those  low  situations  near  to  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  where  tjb^  temperature ,  of  the  ,  ,ltir  is,  of 
course,  much^  higher,  tjhw  in  tfepw  ^i,twfttiwwtth^t;  are 
more  elevated*. !»     i  v       ,(   >\   n,  i      : 

In  certain.locaUtie^,bathin|trQpic4^^i4  nqjltheni 
countries,  the  liver  is  freqju^n^ly.cj^rafigfi^;,  but  this 
derangement Js  produ(^d  nptl^-h^tj, acting. directly 
on  the.  human;  bpcfy  5  for  H  ^^i^^  only  iv\  tho/^fe  i^itua- 
tions  where,  t^ere  46,  at  the.  ^ame;  time^  ,^gnant 
watecitO'  he^  acted  upon  by.  the :  heat,.  A. high  tempe- 
rature \»  i  necessiwy  foir  tl^e  gene? atipn  9i  <  the;  m^xsh 
poisMHi ;  and  this  <  poispn  is ,  pec\ilij»rly  d^sti*uctive .  to 
the  Jboiliacy  organs  *  ;i  ibut  ithis  -wd  the  increased  y^- 
cretio^iof  bdleis  jthe  effect  of  jthQi^nwrshrppison>>9,nd 
not  of.  any!  d^e^didnoy  of  oxygen  tin  1  th^  ?  ,air ;  for  the 
blood  S&;  as  fireeHy  pudfied  ki  hpt  ^s  in  cpUd  climates^ 

.  In  <iold- weather  ywei  Wt!  moret  food,  more  animsll 
heafc  is^evcllved^lthere  i$!  mproi  carhoiuc/acid  formed 
io^^th^  extreme  idroUlataon,  and  more  oKy^gea  required 
in  thei  puhxKmary  organs.  >  A  given  !  vqhime  (i^  air 
ccmtmnsi  more-  or  less:  oxygto  . in' > proportion  to  its 
density. ;  Cold  condense^i  the  air;  and^  although  the 
Illume  of)  air  Whi^  is.  ^aken  into  the  lungs  in  winter 

^  Tbh  d)tsea§ff)  st^te  of  the  biliai^  Of??a|^»  ^hM)h  i^,  /so,  com- 
xnpn  ip  swampy  districts,  is  njQt  peculiar  ^q  the  human  3pecies  ; 
for  all  the  inferior  animals  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
poison.  I  was  Informed  )i)y  a '  respectable  physician  in  the 
Genesee  coudtry,  that  hehad'  Vl^ed'ihe'iHa^et  at  llochester 
almost  etery  Sunday  fbr  ^efetiyeat^^  bnt,  during:  the  whole  of 
that  period^  he  bad  8car.cdy.  seen  »  sound / Hirer  in,  any  of  the 
animals  that  had  beea^i^ghter^  |tl^jre.| .     . 
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may  be  the  same  asiii  aummer,  yet  from  tiie  density 
of  the  atmosphere  there  is  then  more  oxygen  in  tliis 
air  tlian  there  is  in  the  same  volume  when  tlie 
weather  is  warm,  for  then  there  is  less  oxygen  re- 
quired in  <he  pulmonary  organs. 

A  good  deal  has  l>een  said  aljont  thfe  difficulty  of 
breatliing  uywn  high  monnfains  ;  I  believe,  however, 
tbie  difficulty,  if  it  does  exist,  arises  partly  from  the 
increased  exercise,  and.  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
from  imagination,  in  consequence  of  a  preconceived 
theory.  I  have  been  higli  enough  on  the  Andes  to 
have  felt  this  difficulty  had  it  really  existed;  but 
when  I  had  ascended  to  the  lop  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  after  u  little  rest,  I  could  breathe  as  freely 
as  I  had  done  in  the  morning,  in  a  plain  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ocean.  When  we  ascend,  the  cold 
increases  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dimiiuition  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  and  the  density  in  the  air, 
produced  by  the  cold,  prevents  that  rarefaction  in  the 
atmosphere  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which,  except 
for  this  circumstance,  would  certainly  occur.  Bnt, 
from  the  increased  density  produced  by  the  cold  in 
the  higher  atmosphere,  it  is  probable  that  the  air, 
even  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  contains 
nearly  as  much  oxygen  in  the  same  volume,  as  tliat 
which  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

In  cold  Heather  we  observe  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air,  ivhich  is  evolved  from  the 
lungs.  I  believe,  however,  that  very  little  of  this 
moisture  is  derived  from  the  blood.  It  is  a  fact  that 
atmospheric  air  parts  with  its  moisture  exactly  in 
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proportion  to  its  heat.  The  cold  air  which  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  is  soon  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  98°  or  100^,  and  the  air  which  is  most  used 
imd  most  heated  rises  to  the  surface,  This,  in 
expiration,  is  forced  out  from  the  chest,  and  when 
this  heated  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  external 
cold  atmosphere,  the  moisture  which  it  contains  is 
immediately  condensed  into  vapour  by  the  cold ; 
but  the  greater  pwt  of  this  is  derived  from  the  air 
which  has  been  heated  in  the  lungs,  and  not  from 
the  blood.  This  appearance  is  not  observed  in  warm 
weather  or  in  hot  climates,  merely  because  the  at* 
mosphere  is  not  cold  enough  to  condense  the 
moisture  in  the  air  whch  has  been  heated  in  the 
pulmonary  organs. 

As  I  have  stated  my  belief  in  the  existence  of 
oxygen,  or  rather  of  atmospheric  air*  in  the  arte* 
rial,  and  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  cii'cu^ 
lation,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  result  of  some 
experiments  which  I  have  made  with  the  solar  mi* 
)croscope. 

When  we  observe  a  drop  of  blood  by  the  aid  of 
this  instrument,  the  globular  appearance  is,  of  course, 
most  distinctly  seen  in  the  red  fluid,  when  the 
globules  are  surrounded  by  the  colouring  ingredient ; 
but  that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  globules  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  just  as  nume- 

*  Oxygen,  in  its  pure  state,  would  be  too  stimulating  for  th^ 
purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  serve ;  and  the  nitrogen,  pro- 
bably, serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  circulation  that  it  does  id 
the  aiDOipheref  that  is»  to  diltttethe  oiygeo. 
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rous,  and  nearly  as  distinct  in  the  clear  Berum, 
even  when  it  firet  separiites,  as  they  are  iii  the  blood, 
which  contains  colouring  matter. 

AVhen  we  agitate  some  red  blood  in  geruin,  or 
any  other  saline  Huid,  and  then  expose  one  drop  of 
tlilB  in  the  niicroscope,  the  ipliole  of  the  globules 
have  a  red  colour.  But  wlutn  we  allow  tlie  fluid  to 
remwn  at  rest  for  a  few  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  subsides  to  the  bottom ;  and  when 
we  now  examine  the  clear  serum,  the  globulcB  are 
found  to  be  juat  as  numerous,  and  nearly  as  dis- 
tinct, ae  they  bad  been  before  in  the  red  fluid. 

Wlien  we  expose  so  smiill  a  quantity  aa  one  drop 
ofvenouB  blood,  or  of  clear  serum,  for  a  short  time 
to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  removed,  and 
the  air  is  absorbed,  consequently  venous  blood  is 
converted  ijito  arterial  belore  it  can  be  used  in  the 
soiar  microscope,  aud  when  this  is  applied  in  the 
fucus  of  the  lens,  the  globules  are  so  imnierous  thati 
they  cannot  be  numbered ;  but  as  a,  gross  estimate,  I 
may  Bay,  that  one  drop  of  serum  contains  not  lesi 
than  one  thousand  globules.  These  globules  aj'e  of 
various  sizes,  and  the  smallest  are,  at  least,  six  timei 
smaller  thun  the  largest.  When  put  on  the  glaai^ 
they  appear  to  be  fattened,  dark  in  the  centre,  with 
a  white  ring  round  the  outer  edge.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  also  an  internid  white  ring  in  the  centre 
of  the  durk  spot ;  but  iifter  the  serum  lia.>*  been  ex- 
posed for  a  short  time  to  tlie  hJgli  heat  in  the  lens, 
the  air  is  driven  off,  and  the  globules  disappear. 
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In  some  of  the  cold-blooded  creatures,  the  glo- 
bules appear  to  be  larger  than  they  are  in  the 
human  species ;  the  blood  in  them  is  less  dense^  and 
probably  the  globules  may  appear  larger,  from 
being  less  compressed  by  the  surrounding  fhiid. 

Warm-blooded  animals  consume  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  air,  and  in  these  the  globules  are  infi- 
nitely more  numerous  than  they  are  in  the  blood  of 
those  creatures  that  have  only  one  circulation. 

Water  possesses  so  strong  an  attraction  for  oxy- 
gen, that  it  can  attract  this  agent  from  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  even  through  the  medium  of  a  dense 
membrane.  This  fact  was  first  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Mitchel,  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  know  that 
the  air  obtained  fi*om  rain  water  is  found  to 
contain  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  which  it 
probably  holds  in  an  uncombined  state.  With 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  this  free  air  in  water 
existed  in  separate  particles,  and  presented  a  glo- 
bular appearance,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
the  clear  serum,  I  exposed  a  drop  of  rain  water  in 
the  focus  of  the  celebrated  lens  of  Goring.  I  then 
found  that  though  the  globules  in  the  water  were  not 
quite  so  numerous,  yet  they  were  just  as  distinct, 
and  resembled  in  their  appearance,  almostly  exactly, 
those  wliich  I  had  seen  in  the  serum.  These 
gaseous  particles,  from  being  lighter  than  water, 
generally  ascend  when  the  drop  is  exposed  to  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sim,  and  soon  disappear  in  this 
fluid  as  well  as  in  the  blood. 
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I  exposed  a  Bmall  particle  of  pure  colouring  mat- 
ter, wliicli  was  found  on  the  upper  BUi-face  of  aa 
albuminous,  or  bufFy  crust,  but  tliis  of  itself  was 
not  globular;  and  we  liave  reason  to  believe,  that 
neither  the  fibrin  nor  any  of  the  other  solid  ingre- 
dients have  a  globular  form,  except  that  which  ia 
produced  by  the  air  which  they  contain.  Pure  rain 
water  has  uo  solid  ingredients ;  but  still  when  thid 
is  exposed  in  the  solar  microscope,  it  exhibits  a  glo- 
bular appearance,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
serum.  This  appearance  in  the  water  is  evidently 
produced  by  innumerable  particles  of  free  air,  which 
by  some  means  or  other  are  retained  in  the  fluid,  and 
exist  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Now,  aa 
these  globules  have  almost  exactly  tlie  same  appear-* 
ances  with  those  in  the  serum,  and  as  the  globules 
in  the  water  are  evidently  produce<l  by  the  innu- 
merable particles  of  free  air  in  that  fluid,  we  maj 
infer,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  globules  in 
the  blood  are  not  produced  by  any  of  the  solid  in- 
gredients, l)ut  that  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  globular  appearance  in  the  ivater,  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  globules  in  the  circulating  current. 

When  we  inject  a  small  quantity  of  air  slowly  into 
a  vein,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  produces  no 
evil  effect ;  but  when  we  force  a  large  quantity  of 
air  into  the  same  vein,  so  suddenly  that  it  reaches 
the  heart  before  it  has  time  to  unite  with  llie  current 
it  then  causes  instant  death ;  fur  nothing  but  blood 
can  stimulate  the  vascular  organs,  or  enable  the  heart 
to  maintain  its  action.  i 
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.  When  we  use  a  drop  of  pure  rain  water  in  tlie 
microscope,  nothing  is  seen,  except  the  numberless 
globules  floating  in  the  fluid ;  but  when  a  drop  of 
serum  is  put  into  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we  also 
observe  another  and  distinct  species  of  globules 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  serum  or  to  the  blood* 
They  are  not  very  numerous,  are  larger  in  size,  they 
are  more  round  in  their  shape,  and  much  darker  in 
their  colour  than  the  common  globules,  Whea 
the  serum  is  exposed  in  the  lens  to  a  high  beat,  a 
gas  is  seen  shooting  out  from  these  dark  globules 
towards  the  centre  of  the  drop  forming  a  very  dis- 
tinct vascular  appearance ;  and  when  we  observe  it 
attentively  during  the  formation  of  these  vessels^  the 
gas  in  the  trunk  of  the  one  vessel  is  oflen  attracted 
into  that  of  another,  forming  most  beautiful  anasto- 
mosing branches.  When  the  serum  has  been  kept 
for  some  days,  these  dark  globules  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drop,  and  the  gas  which  forms  the  vas- 
cular appearance  then  shoots  up  from  the  bottom 
towards  the  centre.  Should  these  observations  be 
verified  by  future  experiments,  they  will  go  far 
towards  proving  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
that  the  blood  possesses  the  power  of  forming  its 
own  vessels,  and  organising  itself 

Everything  that  contains  natural  vessels  circulating 
a  fluid  may  be  considered  as  organised.  Vitality 
alone  can  produce  this  species  of  organisation,  and 
should  it  be  fairly  proved  that  the  blood  possesses 
the  power  of  forming  its  own  vessels  and  organising 
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itself,  tills  alone  will  be  ii  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
vitality. 

MTiile  the  living  blood  is  still  in  a  fluid  state,  it 
coDtains  the  germs  of  organised  Hti-ucture;  but  when 
it  ceases  to  circulate,  and  becomes  solid,  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  various  solid  structures  of  the  body, 
the  water  and  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  ingre- 
dients are  removed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the  new 
solids  become  highly  organised.  Mr.  Bauer  observed, 
some  years  ago,  a  vascular  api)earauce  in  the  crasaa- 
mentuni  of  blood  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
body ;  and  Sir  Kverard  Home  believed  that  carbonic 
acid  was  the  agent  which  is  instrunientiil  iu  i'orming 
the  vessels.  In  my  own  experiments,  however,  the 
serum  which  was  used  had  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  any  carbonic  acid  in  that  fluid  would 
probably  have  been  removed  by  the  external  oxygen, 
or  driven  off  by  the  high  heat,  wlule  the  fluid  was 
exposed  in  the  lens  to  the  hut  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
venous  blood  loses  its  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs ; 
consequently,  the  arterial  blood  contains  atmospheric 
air,  but  not  one  particle  of  carbonic  acid :  and  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  solids,  vessels,  and  all 
are  formed  from  the  arterial  blood,  we  may  infer  that 
carbonic  acid  is  not  the  gas  nliicli  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  vascular  tubes.  Now  as  the  vessels 
are  not  tbnned  by  the  common  globules,  and  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  formed  by  carbonic  a<'id,  would  it 
b«  going  too  far  to  sup^rose  that  the  electric  or  galvanic 
fluid  in  the  blood  is  the  agent  wliich  shoots  in  towards 
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the  centre  of  the  drop,  and  forms  the  hollow  of  the 
tubes.  In  the  living  body  this  fluid  may  attract  the 
blood  into  the  hollow  lines  whicTi  it  has  formed  ;  the 
living  blood  may  then  stimulate  the  surrounding  solids 
to  contraction,  and  in  this  way  the  solid  vessels  may 
be  formed  from  the  blood  itself.  In  fact,  I  have,  by 
a  very  simple  experiment,  given  origin  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  most  distinct  vascular  appearance  in  the 
albuminous  crust  of  inflammatory  blood.  This  vas-^ 
cular  appearance  was,  of  course,  most  distinctly  seen, 
when  viewed  by  a  magnifying  glass,  but  it  was,  also, 
so  obvious  as  to  be  distinctly  seen,  by  others  as  well 
as  myself,  even  with  the  naked  eye. 

When  a  drop  of  serum  has  been  exposed  through 
the  medium  of  the  lens,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  common  globules  are  driven  off 
by  the  heat  and  soon  disappear ;  but  the  crj'stallized 
salts  and  the  vascular  appearance  remain  distinct  for 
many  days. 

If  we  use  a  drop  of  common  water,  we  obsen'e 
the  globules  rising  in  the  drop,  or,  when  we  use  a 
saline  fluid,  we  see  the  common  globules  and  the 
crystallization  of  the  various  salts ;  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  vascularity,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood. 

I  have  said,  that  when  we  expose  a  drop  of  pure 
rain  water  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  an  immense  number  of 
common  globules  floating  in  the  clear  fluid;  and 
when  the  water  is  exposed  to  a  high  heat,  the.  air  is 
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expelled,  anil  the  globules  soon  disappear.  But, 
when  we  expose  a  drop  of  serum  in  tlie  same  maimer, 
«'e  obseiTe  uot  only  tlie  common  globules  and  the 
formation  of  vessels,  but,  when  the  serum  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  sun,  the  ci-ystallization  of 
the  salts  which  it  contains  is  then  most  distinctly 
seen.  In  fact,  independent  of  the  scientific  interest 
which  we  naturally  feel  in  such  experiments,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  any  object  more  beautiful  iu  this 
way,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  when  a  diop  of  red 
blood  or  of  clear  serum  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
Buii  through  a  powerful  lens,  which,  like  that  which 
was  used  in  the  above  experiments,  magnifies  the 
most  minute  objects  without  even  the  slightest  de- 
ception. 

The  presence  of  globules  iu  the  serum  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Bauer,  who  believed  that  they 
did  not  naturally  exist  in  that  fluid,  but  were  formed 
several  days  after  its  separation  from  the  crassa- 
mentum.  Tliis,  however,  is  evidently  u  mistake,  for 
I  found  that  the  globules  were  quite  as  numerous, 
and  even  more  distinct  in  the  serum  when  it  first 
separated,  than  they  were  after  it  had  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  several  days. 

The  use  of  the  solar  microscope  may  probably 
lead  to  some  important  information  with  respect  both 
to  the  healthy  and  diseased  properties  of  the  blood ; 
but,  before  any  solid  conclusions  can  be  dniwu  from 
the  above  experiments,  they  must  be  again  repeated 
on  a  larger    scale,  and,  perhaps,  with    more   care. 
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Independent,  however,  of  all  theory,  the  following 
may  be  considered  as  facts : — 

First: — ^that  globules  of  the  same  appearance 
with  those  in  the  serum,  are  also  contained  in  rain 
or  river  water;  consequently,  these  globules  in 
the  water  cannot  be  formed  by  any  solid  ingredients 
In  that  fluid. 

Second  I — ^that  the  globules  are  natural  to  the 
serum,  and  are  just  as  numerous  in  this  fluid  when 
it  first  separates,  as  they  are  after  it  has  stood  for 
many  days. 

Third : — that  there  is  in  the  blood,  in  addition  to 
the  common  globular  appearance,  a  separate  species 
of  globules  *,  which  have  a  dark  colour,  and  whether 
this  appearance  be  produced  by  some  of  the  salts,  of 
by  the  electric  fluid,  still  when  these  dark  globules 
are  exposed  to  heat,  a  gas  shoots  out,  and  as  the  drop 
becomes  solid,  is  more  visible,  particularly  in  the 
serum,  forming  a  beautiful  and  distinct  vascular 
iappearance. 

I  may  add  that  these  experiments  were  made  with 
the  achromatic  solar  microscope.  The  lens  which  I 
used,  is  that  of  Goring,  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  New.  This  inistrument  she^s  most  minute 
objects,  such  as  the  animalctila  in  putrid  water,  with 
a  degree  of  Accuracy  which  is  alnidst  incredible,  and 
magnifies  without  distdftiri^  the  object^  even  in  the 
least. 

*  I  have  seea  thesq  globules,  ako,  wltfi  a  common  microscope. 
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ON  THE  LATENT  POWER  OF  ATTRACTION. 

I  have  stated  that  oxygen  lifts  up  carbonic  acid, 
diffuses  it  equally  in  the  geoeral  atmosphere,  and 
retains  it  there,  in  dii-ect  opposition  to  the  luivs  of 
gravity.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  pon'er  in 
the  process  of  respiration :  and  whatever  this  ilgeiit 
may  he  ivldch  causes  the  lifting  up  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  its  effects  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  physio- 
logist; for  a  knowledge  of  this  will  probably  en- 
able him  to  explain  many  phenomena  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  either  by  chemistry,  the  brain,  thd 
nerves,  or  the  vital  principle, 

V/^e  all  know  that  «'hen  blood  is  ilrawn  from  a 
Vein  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  more  red,  at 
least  on  the  surface;  but,  still,  this  change  is  evi- 
dently not  the  effect  of  either  a  chemical  or  a  vital 
process,  but  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  power 
which  enables  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  remove 
the  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  tiie  blood.  Tempe- 
rature, hott'ever,  has  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  agency  of  this  power:  its  effects  are  accelerated 
by  heat  and  retarded  by  cold.  M'hen  ive  bleed,  for 
example,  in  a  very  warm  room,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
immediately  removed  from  the  venous  blood,  and  its 
colour  becomes  almost  instantly  more  florid;  but, 
when  we  bleed  in  a.  vei-y  cold  atmosphere,  the  acid 
Is  slftwly  removed  by  the  air,  and  the  blood  remains 
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nearly  as  dark  as  it  had  been  when  it  first  flowed 
from  the  vein.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  blood  of 
healthy  persons,  in  hot  climates,  appears  to  be  redder 
than  in  cold  countries. 

.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body, 
when  it  first  flows  from  the  system,  is,  generally 
speaking,  about  98^  When  the  atmosphere  is  warm, 
the  first  effect  of  the  air  is  immediately  to  remove 
the  acid,  and  the  colour  changes  from  a  dark  Mo- 
dena  red  to  a  bright  scarlet ;  but  when  the  blood 
becomes  cold,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  days,  it  then 
undergoes  chemical  changes,  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, even  arterial  blood  becomes  dark.  At 
a  low  temperature,  the  blood  may  attract  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere;  or  what  is  still  more 
probable,  the  carbon  of  the  blood  may  now  be  libe- 
rated in  a  free  state,  and  as  this  is  a  fixed  substance, 
it  may  slowly  attract  oxygen,  either  from  the  blood 
itself,  or  from  the  air,  and  then  it  becomes  black  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  within 
itself;  for  this  gas  is  not  now  removed  from  the  cold 
blood  by  common  air,  at  a  time  when  the  temperature 
of  both  is  much  lower  than  98®. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  which  was  made  in 
1827,  I  allowed  some  blood  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
air  about  four  days,  and  wheii  the  crassamentum  had 
become  dark  on  the  surface,  I  then  had  recourse  to 
the  following  means,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
air  more  impregnated  with  oxygen  would  or  would 
nut  be  able  to  attract  the   carbonic  acid  from  the 
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crassauientum,  wliicli  was  still  coiered  ivilli  a  tliick 
layer  of  dense  serum. 

Some  coarse  brown  paper  was  steeped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitre,  and,  after  this  had  been  well 
dried,  by  exposure  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  a 
piece  of  this  paper,  about  tlie  size  of  a  dollar,  was 
ignited  over  the  serum,  and,  as  I  expected,  the 
acid  was  removed,  and  that  part  of  the  clot,  imme- 
diately under  the  spot  where,  as  I  believed,  the  free 
oxygen  was  disengaged,  instantly  became  red,  wliile 
ull  the  rest  of  tlie  crassamentum  remained  as  l)lack 
as  it  had  been  before.  This  experiment,  however, 
will  only  succeed  when  the  dark  solid  clot  is  covered 
either  nith  a  layer  of  semra,  or  eome  other  fluid  that 
contains  saline  matter,  for  when  ^'e  cover  it  with  a 
layer  of  distilled  «'ater,  the  oxygen  may  or  may  not; 
remove  the  carbonic  acid ;  but,  under  these  circum- 
stances, tlie  colour  remains  as  dark  as  before. 

The  reddening  of  the  blood,  in  the  above  experi- 
ment, proved  that  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  a 
larger  portion  of  oxygen  gas,  can  remove  carbonic 
acid,  even  through  a  thick  layer  of  serum;  and  the 
experiment  was  so  often  repeated  that  there  could, 
not  be  any  mistake  about  the  result.  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  some  error  in  the  explanation  which  I 
have  given  respecting  the  change  of  colour;  hut 
from  this  and  some  otlier  facts  which  I  ascertained 
about  the  same  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  tliougU 
there  could  not  be  any  new  chemical  affinity  between 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  yet  there  coidd  not  be  any 
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question  of  the  fact,  that  oxygen,  though  a  lightei^ 
gas,  possesses  some  inherent  power  within  itself, 
which  enables  it,  not  only  to  bring  to  itself  the 
heavier  gas,  but  to  lift  it  up,  and  hold  it  in  a  state 
of  permanent  suspension  in  the  whole  atmosphere. 
After  having  witnessed  the  effects  of  this  power  in 
oxygen,  which  enabled  it  to  remove  the  acid,  even 
through  a  thick  layer  of  dense  serum,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  not 
merely  exhnledy  but  attracted  by  the  air  through  thef 
intervening  membrane ;  for  if  the  one  can  remove 
the  other  through  two  inches  of  dense  serum,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  thin  ♦,  porous,  pulmonary 
membrane  would  present  no  obstacle,  either  to  thc( 
action  of  the  air  on  the  acid  in  the  blood,  or  to  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  blood  on  the  air. 

The  above  experiment,  as  well  as  the  conclusions 
which  I  had  drawn  from  it,  were  distinctly  stated  iff 
the  manuscript  of  a  work  on  the  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  when 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  obliged  me,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1830,  to  leave  this  metropolis  on  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  voyage  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  original  manuscript,  however,  which 
is  still  m  my  possession,  had  b^en  read,  before  I  left 
London,  by  Mr.  Travers,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
my  friends  in  this  country.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  seen  this  manuscript  bpprbved  of  the  rest, 

*  According  to  Hales,  this  membrane  is  scarcely  one  thou« 
sandtb  pari  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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but  advised  me  strongly  to  leave  out  that  part  of  it 
about  oxygen  attracting  carbonic  acid ;  for,  as  he 
eaid,  it  was  bo  completely  in  ojiposition  to  all  che- 
mistry, that  it  would  decidedly  injure  the  rest  of  the 
work.  Tliis  gentleman  accounted  for  the  piienomenoa 
on  a  different  principle :  his  explanation,  however,  to 
me  was  not  satisfactoi-y,  and  facts  are  not  to  he 
IvDocked  down,  merely  because  the  cliemist  cannot 
explain  them  on  any  yet  known  chemical  law.  But 
the  truth  is  that  this  is  not  a  chemical  changev 
and  ivhatever  the  real  nature  of  this  agent  may  bei 
the  feet  that  oxygen  possesses  the  power  of  lifting 
up  the  heavier  gas  cannot  be  disputed,  and  many 
BUbsequent  experiments  have  induced  me  to  believ8 
that  the  opinion  which  1  had  originally  formed  il 
probably  correct. 

I  have  since  ascertained,  that  some  of  the  effects 
of  tide  power  had  been  discovered  in  Hquids  by  M. 
Dutrochet ;  but  this  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  its  existence  in  gases.  Mr.  Dalton, 
however,  had  discovered  that  liydrogen  could  lift  up 
carbonic  acid ;  hut  neither  of  these  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  an 
independent  power  acting  as  the  cause  of  the  pheno^ 
mena  which  they  had  observed.  Dutrochet  believed 
(hat  rarer  fluids  possess  the  property  of  passing 
through  a  membrane  to  unite  with  those  that  are 
more  dense.  This,  however,  is  evidently  an  error, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in 


;  many  ( 


liquids ;  aud,  in  gases,  those  that  are  lightest,  and, 
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of  course,  least  dense,  generally  bring  to  them- 
selves those  that  are  most  heavy.  Oxygen,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  less  dense  than  carbonic  acid,  pos- 
sesses the  povj^er  of  removing  the  denser  and  heavier 
gas,  even  tlirough  the  medium  of  a  membrane,  lifts 
it  up  in  opposition  to  its  greater  gravity,  and  by  the 
same  power  holds  it  equally  diflfused  and  perma- 
nently suspended  in  the  whole  atmosphere*  In  fact, 
so  far  is  the  cause  assigned  by  Dutrochet  from 
being  correct,  that  rarer  fluids  often  attract  to 
themselves  those  that  are  more  dense,  even  in  pre- 
ference to  those  that  are  much  rarer.  When  we 
make,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohoL 
put  this  mixture  into  a  bladder,  and  suspend  it  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  oxygen,  or  something  else  in  the 
air,  removes  the  water,  which  is  the  denser  fluid  of 
the  t\^'o,  while  it  leaves  the  less  dense  spirit  in  the 
bladder  by  itself,  and  in  this  way  we  can  obtain  a 
pure  spirit  of  a  stronger  proof  than  we  can  by  distil- 
lation. The  air,  also,  though  more  rare,  attracts  the 
denser  fluid  of  perspiration  from  the  skin,  but  the 
force  of  the  attraction  is  modified  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  the  atmosphere  already  possesses. 
In  hot,  but  dry,  weather,  the  perspired  fluid  is 
rapidly  removed  from  the  skin,  cold  is  produced  by 
this  process,  and  though  the  thermometer  be  higher, 
we  feel  the  heat  much  less  oppressive  than  we  do  in 
less  hot,  but  in  moist  weather. 

As  a  general  rule,   and  speaking  relatively,  the 
atmosphere  contains  more  condensed  moisture  in  cold 
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countries  than  in  hot  climates;  and  for  this  reason, 
the  heat  is  oflen  much  more  oppressive  in  England 
at  78°,  than  it  is  in  the  West  Indies  when  the  ther- 
mometer is,  perhaps,  more  thau  ten  degrees  higher 
than  this. 

Volume,  or  quantity,  has  also  an  influence  over 
this  power.  When  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
inclosed  in  a  hladder,  in  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the 
oxygen  is  then  the  attracting  agent,  and  the  water 
is  removed  by  the  less  dense  fluid,  through  the 
medium  of  the  membrane,  and  diffused  in  the  air. 
But  when  we  tie  a  membrane  over  a  tumbler,  and 
immerse  this  in  a  large  volmue  of  water,  the  water 
is  then  the  attracting  agent,  and  the  oxygen  ia 
removed  by  this  into  the  denser  fluid,  leaving  the 
nitrogen  in  the  tumbler  in  a  pure  state. 

There  is  at  tliis  moment,  in  France,  a  disposi- 
tion amongst  the  French  physiologists  to  make  the 
same  use  of  the  electric  fluid  which  some  in  this 
country  frequently  make  of  the  living  principle,  or 
the  nervous  influence ;  that  is,  to  account  for  iill 
difficulties  which  they  cannot  otherwise  explain. 
Dutrochet  not  only  believed  that  density  was  the 
cause  of  endosmose,  but  he  believed,  also,  that  elec- 
tricity was  the  power  which  enabled  the  rarer  fluids 
to  enter  the  more  dense.  This,  however,  is  evidently 
iacorrect :  for  endosmose  and  exosmose,  as  he  calls 
them,  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effect  of  density; 
and  the  electric  fluid  can  neither  remove  carbonic 
acid,  through  a  membrane,  nor  j)urify  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  organs.     It  is,  therefore,  more  pro- 
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bable  that  this  effect  is  produced  both  in  gases  and 
liquids  by.  some  latent  power  of  attraction,  which, 
in  certain  instances,  enables  those  fluids  that  are 
within  a  membrane,  to  attract  to  themselves  those 
that  are  without ;  but  this  power  is  so  far  from  being 
the  effect  of  either  electricity  or  chemical  affinity, 
that  it  is,  probably,  the  true  cause  of  the  electric, 
the  magnetic,  the  heterogeneous,  the  cohesive,  the 
capillary,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  every  other  species 
of  attraction. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  smaller  quantity  of 
electric  fluid  in  bodies  that  attracts  the  greater ;  for 
agents,  in  general,  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  de- 
eided  power  of  attracting  themselves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  probable,  that  the  want  of  electric  matter 
is  the  cause  x)f  the  negative  state,  and  this  latent 
power  of  attraction,  existing  in  certain  bodies,  en- 
ables those  that  contain  less  of  the  electric  matter, 
to  attract  to  themselves  a  part  of  the  electric  fluid 
from  those  that  contain  it  in  a  greater  excess. 
When  a  cloud  that  contains  less  of  the  electric  fluid, 
comes  within  the  striking  distance  of  one  that  con- 
tains it  in  excess,  it  is  not,  in  this  case,  the  smaller 
quantity  of  electric  matter  that  attracts  the  greater, 
but,  probably,  this  power  of  attraction  in  the  nega- 
tive cloud,  which  enables  it  suddenly  to  attract  the 
excess  of  this  subtile  fluid  from  the  one  that  con- 
tained it  in  the  greatest  proportion. 

It  is  possibly  not  the  agents  themselves,  but  the 
existence  of  this  power,  inherent  in  certain  bodies, 
which  enables  them  to  act  with  certainty,  and;  in 
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some  cases,  witU  great  force  upon  one  another.  The 
effects,  liowever,  its  well  as  the  real  nature  of  this 
power,  are,  as  yet,  only  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
but  the  evideuce  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  this 
attraction  is  quite  as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than  the 
proofs  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  either  gravity  or 
caloric.  Gravity  inay  be  the  efl'ect  of  tliis  power, 
assisted  by  the  force  of  atmospheric  pressure;  foB 
when  this  is  removed,  a  guinea  does  not  fall  any 
faster  tlian  a  feather.  But  by  this  latent  cause  of 
attraction  gravity  is  often  deprived  of  its  poivei- ;  for, 
in  certain  cases,  it  acts  in  opposition  to  gravity,  and 
enables  agents  that  are  light  to  lift  up  others  that 
pre  much  heavier  than  themselves,  and  by  the  same 
power  they  are  equally  diffused,  and  held  in  a  state 
of  permanent  suspension, 

There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  compositloft 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  theory  that  is  merely  chemical ;  and  still  leal 
by  the  doctrine  of  gravity.  When  its  three  gases 
are  combined  so  as  to  form  the  atmospheric  airi 
gravity  may  then  keep  these  gases  as  a  whole  near 
(o  the  suri'ace  of  the  earth ;  hut  neither  gravitj',  che- 
mistry, nor  electricity,  ivill  enable  us  to  explain  why 
the  lighter  gases  lift  up  those  that  are  heavier,  and 
hold  them  in  a  state  of  permanent  suspension,  even 
jn  tlie  air  of  the  highest  atmosphere  that  has  yet 
been  examined. 

Nitrogi'u,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  lightest  of  t 
three  atmospheric  gases ;  hut  this  agent  possesses  | 
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sufficient  attraction  for  the  oxygen^  so  as  to  hold  it  in 
a  state  of  suspension ;  and  by  means  of  the  same 
power,  the  oxygen  attracts  the  heavier  carbonic  acid, 
lifts  it  up,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  holds  it  sus* 
pended,  even  in  opposition  to  its  greater  gravity; 
and,  but  for  the  existence  of  this  power,  the  acid  in 
the  atmosphere  would  never  rise.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  ascend ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
effect  of  this  attraction  in  holding  it  suspended,  the 
whole  of  that  heavy  gas  would,  from  its  greater 
gravity,  fall  down,  and  occupy  the  lowest,  or  that 
most  important  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  im- 
mediately over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
render  it  quite  uninhabitable.  The  oxygen  would, 
also,  if  left  to  itself,  remain  in  the  centre,  while  the 
nitrogen,  from  being  the  lightest,  would  naturally 
ascend,  and  occupy  the  liighest  stratum  of  all ;  but 
as  neither  of  these  gases  individually  can  support 
life,  they  are,  by  means  of  this  power,  and,  for  a  wise 
purpose,  kept  constantly  united  in  a  given  propor- 
tion, and,  though  in  a  state  of  mere  mechanical  mix- 
ture, still  the  heaviest  does  not  fall,  and  the  lightest 
does  not  rise,  at  least,  by  themselves  in  a  free 
state. 

Though  carbonic  acid  is  by  far  the  heaviest  of  all 
the  gases,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  upper  strata  of 
the  atmospheric  air  contain  more  of  this  gas  than 
that  portion  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth.  This  has 
been  proved  by  the  late  experiments  of  Saussure. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  only  the  case  iii 
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those  places  where  there  ia  exteusive  vegetation. 
The  leaves  of  vegetables  attract  carbonic  acid  from 
the  lower  uir ;  this  is  decomposed  in  the  circulation 
of  the  plant ;  the  carbon  is  retained  for  the  formation 
of  the  woody  part,  and  the  oxygen  is  removed  iii  a 
free  state  by  the  nitrogen  of  tlie  atmospliere. 

Tiiis  species  of  attraction  has  been  called  a  new 
power.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  have  been  in  existence  eveu 
from  the  commencement  of  time.  Some  of  its  effects 
have  been  obser\'ed  by  Priestley,  Dalton,  Dutro- 
chet,  &c. ;  but  the  existence  of  a  separate  species  of 
attraction,  acting  independently  of  electricity,  or  of 
any  chemical  affinity,  as  the  remote  cause  of  the 
phenomena,  has  scarcely,  I  believe,  until  very  lately, 
been  even  suspected,  Tliis  power  is,  probably,  the 
cause,  but  it  is  not  the  effect  of  chemical  affinity ; 
for,  in  some  instances,  it  acts  at  a  distance,  and  in 
Others  there  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the 
different  agents,  without  any  new  chemical  combina- 
tion. It  is  this,  probably,  which  enables  water  to 
hold  salts  in  solution,  for  there  is  no  chemical  affinity 
nor  any  new  chemical  combination  between  the 
water  and  tlie  saline  ingredient.  It  is  this  alsowluch  , 
enables  the  atmospheric  air  to  attract  suddenly  ' 
and  ■R'ith  force  the  atrial  poisons  which  produce 
fever,  certain  odours,  &c.  &c.,  to  windward,  and  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sjiot  where  they  ori- 
ginally emanate.  In  fact,  such  is  the  force  of  this 
power,  tliat  even  metallic  particles  are,  in  some  cases. 
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attracted  by  tbQ  air«  and  beld  for  a  time  in  ibe  atmos- 
phere, Ui  a  state  of.  complete  suspenaion.  It  in  w^W 
kDown,  for  example,  that  healthy  pof soas  have  been 
affected  with  mercury,  merely  by  sitting  for  a  few 
hours  near  to  those  who  were  ia  a  state  of  salivatiou. 

This  power  acts  more  or  less  in  any  degree  of 
temperature ;  but  iu  general  its  effects  are,  as  I  have 
said,  accelerated  by  beat  and  retarded  by  cold.  Ita 
agency,  as  I  have  also  stated,  is  essential  to  lifo ;  for 
to  this  we  are  indebt^^d  for  the  wholesome  combina- 
tipu  of  the  atmospheric  air,  as  well  as  the  purification 
of  our  blood.  The  cauie  of  these  phenomena  ia  in 
(H)ns(iant  operation,  and  its  effects  are  as  obvious  as 
they  are  important :  buti  as  yet,  the  v^ry  existeuce  of 
this  cause,  like  that  of  gravity  or  heat  is  known  only 
by  its  effects ;  but  these  effects  are  quite  as  obvioua 
and  folly  aa  important  as  those  of  either  gravity,  calo« 
ric,  or  the  electj?ic  fluid. 

A  earbonio  atmosphere  can  only  e^st  where  there 
is  some  local  cause  for  the  rapid  evoluticni  of  that 
gas;  and  even  then  it  ia  only  met  with  in  thoi^^ 
places  where  the  acid  is  evolved  much  faster  than  it 
can  be  removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In  c^d 
Qountries^  for  example,  where  the  attraction  goe^  ou 
more  alowly,  the  carbonic  acid  generally  occupies  a 
Qonsidwable  space  immediately  over  the  liquor  in  the 
fermenting  yats ;  buW  in  the  West  Indies,  the  acid  is 
removed  so  rapidly  by  the  air,  that  candlea  burn  with 
a  bright  flame  even  down  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
foimentiQg  Quid.    I  bav^  i>^m  iwoeilamed  <ihij»  £»«t 
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hi  the  butts  that  are  used  for  fermenting  the  cane- 
liquor  before  it  is  distilled  into  rum ;  for  even  when 
the  liquor  was  two  feet  below  the  upper  edge  of  the 
air*tight  butts,  and  when  the  fermentation  was  at  its 
height,  still,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  acid  was 
so  rapidly  removed,  that  animals  could  live  in  that 
space,  and  a  candle  would  bum  immediately  above 
the  fluid  as  well  and  as  bright  as  it  had  done  in  the 
open  air. 

During  my  last  residence  in  the  United  States, 
I  visited  the  Saratoga  springs,  near  the  Hudson 
river,  where  I  remained  about  five  weeks ;  and  whilst 
there,  as  I  had  both  time  and  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, I  not  only  repeated  some  of  my  former 
experiments,  but  made  a  number  of  others,  with 
the  natural  carbonic  acid  of  the  High  Rock.  The 
greater  part  of  these  experiments  may,  perhaps,  be 
published  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  state 
that  they  completely  confirmed  the  results  of  my 
former  investigations,  and  strengthened  the  conclu-* 
sions  which  I  had  drawn  from  them. 

The  High  Rock  is  near  to  the  village  of  Saratoga^ 
and  stands  by  itself  in  a  low  valley,  which  appears  at 
that  place  as  if  it  had  been  at  some  former  period  the 
bed  of  a  considerable  river.  In  this  valley  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  runs  on  the  surface ;  but  underneath  this 
there  exists  another  current  of  water,  which  is  rich  in 
saline  matter,  similar  in  quality  to  that  which  is 
found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  This  water  also 
€mit»inH  a  larger  proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid  than, 

QS 
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perhaps,  any  other  natural  saline  water  that  has  yet 
been  discovered.  A  cuiTent  of  this  fluid  rises  at 
some  height  in  the  cavity  of  the  High  Rock ;  the 
solid  circular  wall  of  which  has  evidently  been 
formed  from  the  «olid  ingredients  "in  the  saline 
water.  The  rock  rises  in  the  air  ia  the  shape  of  a 
large  cone.  Its  lowest  circle  is  said  to  be  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter.;;  but  this  part  has  sunk  about 
four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  earth, 
while  the  diameter  of:  the  rock,  /which  is  so  large  at 
the  bottom^  becomes  gradually  less  in  propoition  as 
it  ascends  in  the*  air,  v  about  five  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  n^ighbouriug  ground.;  .  i 

Tliis  rock,  is  t  hollow  iii  i  the ;  centre,  the  -  internal 
cavity  is  large  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually  becomes 
less  in  size  in  proportion  as  it  rises  in  the  air,  leav- 
ing the  circular  solid  wall  of  the  cavity  nearly  of  an 
equal  thickness  from  the  bottom  ta  the  top,  wliere 
the  air  within,  the  rock  communicates  with  the  exter* 
nal  atmosphere,  by  meaos  of  a  circulai'  apertum  that 
opens  upwards  with  a  diameter  of  not  more  than 
twelve  inches.  ,  • 

It  is  very  evident  that,  at  some  former  period,  the 
water  in  this  cavity  must  have  risen  to  the  top, 
escaped  by  the  hole  in  tlie  upper  circle  of  the  cone, 
and  descended  by  its  sides,  But^  probably,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  aperture  became  too  small  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  the  whole  body  of  the  water,  apart  of 
the  fluid  has  forced  its  way  underneath  by  some 
new  channel.    From  this,  or  some  other  cause,  the 
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fluid/  at  present,  escapes  beneath,  almost  as  fast  as  it 
enters ;  for  the  <  water  doM  not  now  rise  more  than 
six  feet'  in  tfaef  Irock  ;'  that  is,  about  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  is  about  three  feet 
from  the  upper  aperture. 

The  stream  in  the  rock  is  constantly  renewed; 
and  as  this  valine  fluid  is  supersaturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  constant  escape  of  this  gas  produces 
an  incessant  simmering  on  the  surface,  and,  fre« 
quently,  is  forced  through  the  water  in  such  quanti- 
ties,  and  with  such  force,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  liquid  the  appearance4)f  a  strong  ebullition. 

As  the  circula:r  wallis  perfectly  air-tight  all  round, 
this  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,^  which  is  forced 
up  incessantly  from  the  water,  can  only  make  its 
escape  from  the  hollow  cavity  of  therookby  the  aper- 
ture in  the  upper  part  of  the  cone;  Now  as  carbonic 
acid  is  so  much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  we 
would  naturally  conclude,  that  the  whole  of  that  space 
in  the  cavity,  which  extends  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  upper  opening  in  the  cone,  would  be 
occupied  with  carbonic  acid.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  when  I  put  down  a  burning  candle^  at 
different  periods,  into  the  cavity,  I  found  that  the 
carbonic  atmosphere  seldom  rose  higher  than  from 
one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  while  the  candle  burned  perfectly  bright  in 
the  air,  in  that  part  of  the  cone  which  extends  from 
the  orifice  to. the  carbonic  atmosphere ;  that  is^  from 
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about  one  foot,  to  eighteen  inclies,  beneath  the  cir- 
cular opening. 

As  the  solid  oralis  of  the  cone  are  perfectly  air- 
tight, it  is  very  evident  from  the  above  circumstance, 
that  either  the  air,  or  some  power  which  the  air  pos- 
sesses, lifts  up  the  heavier  carbonic  acid  out  of  the 
cavity  almost  as  fast  as  it  escapes  from  the  water. 
This  power  is  in  constant  operation,  but  it  acts  with 
most  force  when  the  temperature  is  high,  as  it  was 
in  August  and  September,  when  these  observations 
were  made.  I  found,  however,  even  at  that  season, 
the  carbonic  atmosphere  rose  much  higher  at  night 
than  during  the  day;  and  one  night,  when  the 
weather  was  cold  for  that  season  of  the  year,  the 
carbonic  atmosphere  had  risen  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  upper  orifice. 

The  degree  of  motion  in  the  external  air  has  also 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  quantity  of  acid 
which  accumulates  in  the  rock.  When  the  external 
atmosphere  is  in  free  circulation,  and,  of  course,  a 
constant  supply  of  oxygen  over  the  opening,  the 
removal  of  the  acid  goes  on  much  faster  than  it  does 
when  the  air  is  still.  One  forenoon,  when  there 
was  a  breeze  in  the  valley,  I  found  only  three  inches 
of  carbonic  atmosphere  over  the  water ;  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  air  was  almost  still,  I  found  that 
it  had  risen  two  feet  and  a  half.  But  whatever  it 
may  do  in  winter,  it  never,  in  summer,  rises  entirely 
to  the  opening. 

This  circumstance  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
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torbonio  atmoej^ere  in  the  cavity  of  the  I'ook,  ao- 
eounts  for  a  fact,  which  had  been  long  known  to  the 
boys  who  ari3  in  the  habit  of  showing  experiments 
with  the  gas  Xo  strangers  who  generally  visit  that 
place,  either  to  drink  the  water  or  from  curiosity* 
When  rabbits,  or  other  small  animals,  are  put  into 
the  ^rture,  and  let  down  into  the  cavity  about  the 
length  of  the  arm,  they  are  generally  killed  in  about 
three  minutes ;  but,  at  other  times,  they  can  remain 
there  for  half  an  hour  with  the  most  perfect  impu^- 
nity ;  or,  as  one  of  the  boys  stated  the  case,  '  some-* 
times  the  animals  would  die  fast  enough ;  but,  at 
other  times,  they  were  so  obstinate,  that  they  would 
not  die  merely  to  please  the  people/ 

Tq  ascertain  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  oxy- 
gen, or  some  power  in  this  gas  which,  removed 
and  prevented  the  rising  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the 
upper  aperture,  I  had  a  large  funnel  made  on 
pwpose  by  a  tin-smith  in  the  village  of  Saratoga. 
This  was  constructed  of  such  a  size,  that  the  large 
end  of  it  exactly  covered  the  aperture  at  the  top- 
This  funnel  was  applied  to  the  orifice,  and  the  part 
which  rested  on  the  rock  was  made  perfectly  air-* 
tight  all  round  with  a  cetnent  of  moist  clay.  When 
this  was  perfectly  adjusted,  I  applied  my  finger  to 
the  small  aperture  of  the  funnel,  to  prevent  any 
eommunication  with  the  external  air,  and  raised 
it  fof  a  moment,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
allow  the  common  air,  already  in  the  cavity,  to  be 
foreid  up  by  the  pressure  fiom  beneath.    When  I 
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felt  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  air 
had  been  forced  out,  I  then  fixed  a  moist  empty 
bladder  on  the  small  end  of  the  funnel ;  this  filled 
slowly,  evidently  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
carbonic  gas  was  removed  by  the  external  air 
through  the  coats  of  the  moist  bladder.  In  about 
twenty  minutes,  however,  it  was  nearly  full.  It  was 
then  taken  off,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  con- 
tained in  the  bladder  was  passed  through  lime- 
water  ;  and  fi-om  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
that  was  suddenly  formed,  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  air  in  the  bladder  was  pure  carbonic  acid,  and 
that  this,  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to  be  removed  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  external  air,  had  ascended  in  the 
cavity  of  the  rock,  not  merely  to  the  aperture,  but 
that  it  had  then  been  forced  up  by  the  pressure 
jfrom  beneath  through  the  fiinnel  into  the  bladder. 

The  following  experiments,  made  with  the  natural 
carbonic  acid,  prove  that  membranes,  much  denser 
than  that  which  separates  the  air  from  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  will  not  prevent  the  oxygen  from  ^ting 
on  the  carbonic  acid,  and  lifting  it  up  through  the 
medium  of  dense  membranes. 

A  piece  of  moist  bladder  was  tied  firmly  over  a 
tumbler  of  carbonic  acid,  and  when  this  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  part  of  the  acid  was  evidently 
removed  by  the  oxygen,  faster  than  the  air  could 
enter,  for  the  volume  of  the  acid  in  the  tumbler  was 
soon  diminished,  and  the  membrane  became  concave 
irom  the  atmospheric  pressure.   But  when  I  reversed 
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this  experiment,  and  tied  a  piece  of  white  leather 
(such  as  apothecaries  use  for  blisters)  over  a  tumbler 
of  common  air»  and  then  immersed  it  in  the  carbonic 
atmosphere  of  the  High  Rock,  there  was  soon  such 
an  increase  of  volume  in  the  air  contained  in  the 
tumbler,  that  the  membrane  swelled  up,  and  became 
so  very  tense,  that  I  was  obliged  to  remove  it  from 
the  carbonic  atmosphere  almost  immediately,  for  fear 
that  the  glass  might  burst  in  my  hand. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  decrease  of  volume  in 
the  air  contained  in  the  tumbler  was  not  produced 
by  any  decrease  of  temperature;  neither  did  the 
increase  of  volume  in  the  second  arise  from  any 
increase  of  heat ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  oxy- 
gen, or  something  else  in  the  air  contained  in  the 
tumbler,  had,  or  had  not,  drawn  into  itself,  and  that 
too  with  force,  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  even 
through  the  dense  membrane,  this,  when  it  became 
tense,  was  immediately  punctured  with  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  and  a  part  of  the  air  was  drawn  up  frotti 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  by  an  ear-syringe,  with  a 
long  pipe.  This  air  was  passed  through  lime-water, 
which  I  had  ready  for  the  purpose;  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  contained  gas  instantly  whitened  the 
whole  of  the  water.  From  this  it  was .  evident 
that  oxygen,  or  something  else  in  the  atmosphe- 
ric air,  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  carbonic 
acid  to  itself,  even  through  a  membrane  much  denser 
than  that  in  the  lungs,  which  separates  the  air  from 
the  blood,  or  the  blood  from  the  air. 
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In  the  above  experiinents,  the  ox.ygeii  wa6  evi^ 
dently  the  agent  which  acted  oik  the  abid^  for  nitro- 
gen possesses  no  power  of  attracting  carbome  acid ; 
neither  was  it  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  iir  which 
attracted  the  acid  from'  the  tumbled;  foi*  One  gas 
does  not  attract  another  of  the  tame  kiiid^  conde^^ 
quently,  carbonic  acid  can  have  ilo  power  in  attract- 
ing itself 

It  is  also  evidently  the  oxygen  which  removes  tiie 
acid  fvGtn  the  blood  in  the  process  of  respiration ; 
for  animals  cannot  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  either 
nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid ;  but  besides  this,  when  tibe 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  considerably  inci^ased^  die 
acid  is  removed  in  the  lungs  with  great  rap!idlty» 
and  when  the  blood  is  healthy,  and  colitains  its  full 
proportion  of  saline  matter,  there  is  more  oxygen 
than  usual  attracted  into  the  circulation,  the  blood 
becomes  too  stimulating  for  the  vascular  solidB^  it 
then  circulates  with  great  force,  and  becomes  arterial 
even  in  the  veins.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
diminish  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  common  air,  the 
cause  of  the  impurity  is  not  attracted ;  the  acid 
acts  as  a  pmson  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  &a, 
the  animal  breathes  witii  difficulty,  its  blood  ifc  not 
purified,  and  it  soon  dies. 

In  a  convei*sation  which  I  had  with  Dr-  Edwardi 
on  the  subject  of  respiration,  during  my  last  visit  to 
Paris,  in  October,  1829,  Dr.  K.,  like  most  others 
«it  that  period,  refused  almost  to  listen  to  the  idea 
of  the  carbonic  aeid    being  attraoMd  by  onygetK 
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He  told  me,  that  he  had  adopted  SpallanzaniV  opi- 
nion,  and  had  proved  by  experiments,  that  the  acid 
was  merely  exhaled  tlirough  the  pulmonary  mem-^ 
brane.  He  then  related  liis  celebrated  experiments, 
by  which  he  had  proved,  as  he  said,  that  this  was  the 
ease.  I  had,  at  that  time,  just  returned  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  never  until  then  heard  of 
these  experiments ;  but  from  the  high  and  deserved 
reputation  of  Dr.  Edwards,  I  could  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, doubt  that  the  facts  were  as  he  had  stated. 
I  was,  however,  completely  at  a  loss,  at  that 
time,  to  account  for  the  results  which  he  had  ob- 
tained. But,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  London,  on 
looking  over  some  of  Mr.  Dalton's  experiments,  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Edwards's  exhalation  was  easily 
explained :  for,  from  these  experiments,  it  was  evi^ 
dent  that  hydrogen,  as  well  as  oxygen,  possesses  the 
power  of  lifting  up  carbonic  acid.  And  although 
the  former  possesses  this  property  in  a  much  in- 
ferior degree  to  the  latter,  yet  it  does  lift  carbonic 
acid,  at  least  in  a  confined  atmosphere ;  and  thi» 
power,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  enabled 
the  hydrogen  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  of  the  cold-blooded  animals 
which  he  had  used.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
young  animals  of  the  mammalia  class,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  enabled  to  live  in  the  hydrogen, 
partly  for  the  same  reason  with  the  others ;  and  were 
enabled,  like  them,  to  evolve  heat  and  to  generate 
carbonic  acid  in  the  extreme  vessels,  from  the  quan<^ 
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tity  of  oxygen  ^eady  in  tlie  -arterial  oireulation^ 
which  they  had  preyiously  dei'iTed  from  the  external 
air,  or,  perhaps,  in  pait,  from  the  inal)emal  blood. 

Mr.  Dalton  accounted  for  the  phfBiioihena,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  particles  of  a  gas  are  repulsive 
to  particles  of  its  own  kind,  but  not  to  particles  of  a 
different  gas.  If  this  assimiption  be  true^  >  then  as  a 
consequence  it  follows^  according  to  his  theory^  that 
one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuimi  to  another  gas  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind .  Carbonic  acid,  however,  it  appears,  has 
no  vacuum  for  oxygen;  for  this  gas. will  not* pass 
through  a  membrane  to  mix  witii  jthe  acid:  ma  tum- 
bler, or  to  unite  with  the  bk)od  in  the  Inngs^  so  long 
as  it  contains  this  impure  w ;  neither  has  nitrogen 
any  vacuum  for  carbonic  acid ;  for  nitrogen  canncH 
remove  this  gas  from  a  tumbler,  or  purify  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  organs.  When  hydrogra,  however, 
is  enclosed  in  ai  tube,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  vacuum  betwixt  its  particles,  and  when  carbonic 
acid  is  allowed  to  communicate  vnth  a  lighter  gas  in 
the  same  tube,  it  may  rise  up  so  as  to  occupy  the 
empty  spaces:  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
vacuum  exists  in  any  of  the  gases.  It  is>  therefore, 
more  probable  that  hydrogen  attracts  the  dcid^ ;  or 
when  the  lighter  gas  is  excluded  from  the  external 
air,  and  when  a  communication  is  made  betwixt  this 
and  the  acid  beneath,  lie  lesser  pressure  of  the  hydro- 
gen will  enable  the  carbonic  gas  to  assume  more 
readily  its  elastic  form,  and  in  this  way  it  may  arise 
80  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
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Hydrogen,  that  is  so  much  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  may  rise  in  the  atmwphei-e  from  its  own 
elasticity,  or,  njore  probably,  it  may  b«  forced  up  by 
the  Burromidiiig  presBure ;  but  carbonic  acid,  or  any 
other  gas  tliat  is  heavier  than  common  uir,  can  only 
penetrate  a  membrane,  and  rise  up  in  tliis  or  any 
other  lighter  Hutd,  when  there  is  some  agent  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  attract  or  to  hft  it  up.  Now,  as  car- 
bonic acid  can  only  exhale  or  penetrate  through  the 
membrane  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  wheu  there  is 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  souie  other  agent  ju  the  cells  of 
the  lungs  to  attract  it  through ;  and  as  this  is  the  fact, 
it  still  remains  to  he  proved,  that  this  gas,  which  is  so 
much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  wliile  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  possesses  any 
power  in/ierent  within  itself',  which  enables  it  to 
exhale  or  jwnetrate  through  the  jnembrane  of  the 
lungs,  from  its  own  elasticity,  or  rise  in  the  air  and 
bold  itself  equally  suspended  even  in  the  liighest 
atmosphere  that  has  yet  been  examined. 

It  is  very  evident  that  ii'  tlie  carbonic  acid  nas 
merely  exhaled,  or  if  it  possessed  any  Inherent  pro- 
perty within  itself  whieh  enabled  it  of  its  own  accord, 
to  penetrate  through  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  then 
nitn^en,  or  any  other  gas  which  does  not  possess 
any  noxious  quality,  would  be  able  to  distend  the 
cells,  and  serve  just  as  well  as  common  air  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  But  tliis,  we  know,  is  not 
the  case ;  for  an  animal  almost  instaally  lUes,  when 
we  force  it  to  breathe  iu  un  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
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or  any  other  gas  that  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
removing  the  acid  from  the  blood ;  and  this  is  merely 
because  there  is  no  attracting  gas  present  in  the  air 
cells  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  impurity,  and  the 
finimal  soon  ceases  to  live ;  for  the  impure  blood 
passes  on,  without  force,  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
without  being  purified  in  the  pulmonary  organs. 

When  cold-blooded  animals  are  forced  to  breathe 
in  an  enclosed  atmosphere  of  nitrogen^  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  may  be  found  in  the  expired  air.  A 
small  part  of  this  is  probably  attracted  by  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  previously  in  the  lungs,  or  perhaps 
in  the  nitrogen  itself,  but,  above  all,  by  the  diminu-* 
tion  of  the  pressure  in  the  enclosed  air;  yet  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  warm-blooded  animals  are 
destroyed,  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen,  proves 
how  incapable  this  gas  is  of  removing  the  acid 
through  the  thin  membrane  which  intervenes  betwixt 
the  nitrogen  and  the  Impure  blood. 

The  effects  of  gases  on  each  other  have  been  ex« 
plained  lately  on  the  principle  of  penetration ;  but  a 
heavy  gas,  like  carbonic  acid,  does  not  possess  any 
such  property  as  penetrativeness  *.  When  we  tic  a 
membrane  over  a  tumbler  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
the  acid  does  not  then  penetrate  through  the  mem^ 
brane,   of   its  own  accord,    but  remains  where   it 

*  See  Dr.  MitchelFs  paper.  On  the  PenetroHvenesss  of  Fluids^ 
In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  November, 

i8sa 
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is,  quietly  in  tiie  glass.  Were  we  even  to  admit 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  suppose  that  a  vacuum 
in  the  lighter  gas  ia  the  c&uee  of  the  rising  of  the 
heavier  air,  still  it  is  not  the  acid  which  penetrates 
the  niemhraim,  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  tlie  vacuum 
wliich  ia  the  cause  of  the  ])euetratioH ;  for  the  acid 
does  not  pass  tlu*ough  where  tliere  is  no  vacuum, 
neither  will  it  penetrate,  except  where  there  is  some 
attracting  jiower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mem- 
brane, acting  as  the  cause  of  its  passing  through. 

But  whatever  there  may  he  in  an  em'^losed  gas, 
yet  it  is  very  clear  that  there  cannot  he  any  vacuum 
of  this  kind  in  tlie  general  atmosphere,  and  as  oxygen 
[►ossesses  the  power  of  removing  the  acid  in  the  open 
air,  and  bringing  it  to  itself,  even  under  the  heaviest 
atuioapheric  pressure,  and  that  loo  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  dense  membrane,  and  as  we  have  seen  that 
such  is  the  fact,  we  umst,  therefore,  look  to  some  other 
power,  for  neitlier  a  vacuum,  nor  any  other  mechani- 
cal law,  can  account  for  the  rising  up  of  the  carboiuc 
acid.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  power  wliich 
oxygeu  possesses  of  lifting  upthe  heavier  gas  in  the 
open  air,  caimot  be  the  effect  either  of  a  vacuum,  che- 
mical affinity,  or  peueti-ntiveiie-is,  but  more  probably 
the  effect  is  produced  by  a  species  of  latent  attraction, 
which  enables  the  oxygen  to  lift  up  a  heavier  gas, 
even  through  the  medium  of  a  dense  membrane. 

The  ex])eriments  which  prove  the  action  of  gases 
on  each  other,  have  lately  excited  an  intense  degree 
of  interest  amongst  our  professional  brethren  iu  the 
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United  States.  I  say,  lately,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
month  of  November,  1830,  that  two  papers  appeared 
there,  for  the  first  time,  on  tliis  subject: — ^the  one  is 
on  the  endosmose  and  exosmose  of  gases,  said  to  be 
written  by  a  Dr.  Faust ;  the  other  is  a  paper  on  the 
penetrativeness  of  fluids,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  lecturer  on 
medical  chemistry,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Insti- 
tute *.  Dr.  Faust's  paper  is  dated  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  Dr.  Mitchell's,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1830.  But  their  first  experiment  appears  to 
have  been  made  on  the  21st  of  July ;  that  is,  a  short 
time  after  I  had  mentioned  the  leading  and  by  far 
the  most  important  fact  of  the  whole,  not  merely  to 
one  but  tq  several  individuals  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  who  is  the  most  prominent  of  the 
two  writers,  states  that  he  got  the  first  hint  on 
this  subject  from  a  balloon,  as  it  appears  by  liis  own 
statement,  in  1829.  He  had  afterwards,  it  seems^ 
read  an  account  of  Mr.  Graham's  experiments ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  previous  hint  from  the  balloon, 
the  strong  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Graham's  paper  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  impression  on  Dr.  Mitchell, 
for  he  says,  '  A  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Graham's 

*  notice,  will  excite  in  every  one  who  knows  the 
'  value  of  experimental  interrogation,  an  expression 
'  of  surprise,  at  the  failure  on  the  part  of  that  intelli- 

*  gent  and  ingenious  chemist,  to  pursue,  in  the  only 

*  true  spirit  of  science,  the  investigation  of  a  prin- 

*  See  the  '  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences/  for 
November,  1830. 
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'  ciple,  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of 
'  wliicli  had  thus  been  placed  conspicuously  before 
'  him.  Content  with  a  single  additional  experiment, 
'  lie  comes,  in  the  undent  method,  to  inmiediate 
'  conjectural  explanation,  and  has  thus  lost  an  easy 
'  opportunity  of  making  a  beautiful  and,  perhaps, 
'  extensively  useful  discovery.  Made  at  an  earlier 
'  period,  lus  observation  was  published  in  the  Journal 
'  for  1829,  and  has  since  attracted,  apparently,  no 
'  scientific  attention.  Such  is,  usually,  the  fate  of. 
'  the  most  pregnant  facts,  whicii  are  not  perceived  tO: 
'  bear  on  some  generalitif.  This  one  panned  from 
'  my  tniiid,  along  with  all  the  other  isolated  pheuo- 
'  mena  of  that  number  of  the  Journal,  and  ouly  slioue 
'  importantly  wheu  illuminated  by  the  reflected  light 
'  of  an  extensive  principle,  subsequently  developed. 

*  These  remarks  are  made,  not  to  throw  any  dis- 
'  credit  on  the  character  of  the  accomplished  gentle-. 
'  man  to  whom  they  refer,  but  to  correct  the  baneful, 
'  error  of  ancient  dogmatism,  wliich  yet  weighs  so. 

*  heavily  on  the  cause  of  nature  and  truth.  It  ivas. 
'  true  tliat  the  carbonic  acid  entered  a  closed  bladder, 

*  and  that,  too,  with  power  ;  and  it  was  equally  true, 

*  that  oxygen  had  done  the  same  thing,  in  the  expe— 
'  riment  of  Priestley,  and  that,  in  liis  hands,  evert 
'  conmion  air  had  j)enetrated  to  replace  hydrogen  in 
'  a  similar  viscus,  and  yet  he  ascribed  the  phenomenon 

*  observed  by  lum,  to  the  capillaries,  and  tlie  con- 
'  ducting  power  of  aqueous  canals,' 

We  may  infer  from  tliis,  that  it  was  neither  tlioi 
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balloon  in  1829,  nor  Mr.  Graham's  paper,  but  a 
reflected  light,  which  had  induced  Dr.  Mitchell  to 
commence  his  labours  bo  suddenly  on  the  pene- 
trativeness  of  gases.  And  this  is  probably  true ;  for 
I  had,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  his  expe- 
riments, stated  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Mitchell^s 
the  leading  and  important  fact,  namely,  the  powerful 
attraction  which  oxygen  possesses  for  carbonic  acid, 
as  well  as  the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn  from 
this  fact,  relative  to  the  agency  of  oxygen  in  the 
purification  of  the  blood,  by  attracting  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs,  through  the  medium  of  the  inter* 
vening  membrane*  The  conversation  I  had  with 
this  gentleman  was  in  Philadelphia,  on  or  about  the 
15th  July 5  1830;  and  when  I  add  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  had  mentioned  this  important  fact 
was  afterwards,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  present 
with  Dr.  Mitchell  while  he  was  performing  his  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  then  form  any 
opinion  he  may  think  proper  relative  to  the  source 
of  the  reflected  light  which  had  induced  the  Phila- 
delphia writers  so  suddenly  to  commence  their  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  whether  gases  could  or  could 
not  attract  each  other,  even  through  the  medium  of 
dense  membranes* 

Dr.  Mitchell  does  not  inform  us  at  what  particular 
period  he  commenced  his  labours  on  this  subject; 
but  I  have  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  his 
experiments  were  not  commenced  until  immediately 
after  the  above  conversation.    At  least,  a  friend  of 


his,  wlio  is  better  acquainted  uith  what  is  going  on 
in  the  literary  world  than,  perhaps,  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  that  country,  aud  to  wlioin  I  had,  in  July, 
mentioned  the  result  of  my  own  experiments,  refused 
at  that  time  to  admit  the  ])osBibility  of  oxygen  iit- 
tractiiig  carbonic  acid,  either  in  the  lungs  or  any- 
where else.  He  argued,  as  others  had  done  before, 
that  as  the  carl>on  in  the  carbonic  acid  had  already 
combined  with  as  much  oxygen  as  it  was  capable  of 
uniting  with,  there  could  not  be  any  further  chemical 
union  betwixt  these  two  bodies,  and,  of  course,  no 
further  effect  between  them.  In  answer,  I  stated  to 
this  gentleman,  as  I  had  done  to  others,  that  the 
change  was  not  the  effect  of  any  chemical  affinity, 
but,  probably,  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  species 
of  attraction,  with  which,  as  yet,  we  were  but  little 
acquainted.  This  conversation,  as  already  stated, 
occurred  in  Pliiladelpliia,  about  the  middle  of  July 
1830;  but  on  my  return  from  Quebec,  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  I  found  that  the  effect  of  oxygen 
in  removing  carbonic  ai-id,  was  now  not  only  admitted 
by  the  eame  gentleman,  but  that  the  whole  had  already 
been  published  in  Pliiladelpbia,  as  an  American 
discovery,  with  this  difference,  that  tbey  had  added 
some  additional  experiments  of  their  own,  and  had 
described  the  phenomena  in  a  sort  of  language 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  ie  possible  that  I  may  be  iu  error  in  considering 
the  rising  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  as  the  effect  of 
Bttractton;    but  it  is  also  very  evident  that    Dr. 
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Mitchell  had  adopted  the  same  belief.  He,  how- 
ever>  makes  use  of  the  woi*d  attraction  as  seldom  as 
possible ;  for  this,  probably,  might  have  led  at  once 
to  a  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  reflected  light. 
But  Btill  it  is  evident,  from  more  than  one  ex- 
pression in  Dr.  Mitchell's  paper,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  attraction^  and  not  penetrativeness, 
was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  the  phenomena;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  makes  use  of  the  most 
equivocal  language  from  beginning  to  end.  In  one 
part,  and  for  a  reason  best  known  to  himself,  he 
denies  attraction;  in  another,  he  admits  that  the 
jlhenomena  are  not  produced  by  any  vis  d  tergo, 
and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  some 
species  of  attraction ;  yet,  even  after  this,  he  talks 
to  the  last  about  penetrativeness,  as  if,  by  giving  the 
discovery  (if  it  be  one)  another  name,  he  might 
make  it  out  to  be  a  different  thing  from  the  sort  of 
attraction  to  which  I  had  attributed  the  phenomena, 
and  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  misleading  the 
reader,  in  some  parts  of  the  same  paper,  in  which 
he  admits  attraction,  he  even  attempts,  as  I  have 
ssdd,  to  prove  that  attraction  is  not  the  cause.  In 
one  place,  for  example,  he  states,   *  But    we  can 

*  scarcely,  after  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  facts, 

*  see  anything  more  in  the  power  than  that  of  com^ 

*  mon  interstitial  infiltrationy — ra  power  marvellously 
^  great,  but  insusceptible  of  demonstrative  reference, 

*  at  present,  to  any  known  cause.' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
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paragraph, — '  The  amount  of  force  having  been 
'  shown  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  atmospheric 
'  pressure,  we  feel  assured  tliat  the  interstices  are 
'  penetrated  not  hy  anif  vis  a  tergo.  It  must, 
'  therefore,  be  attributed  to  some  ejiecies  of  attrac- 
'  tion,  the  force  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  condensa- 
'  tion  of  some  gases  by  charcoal,  sometimes  equals  a 

*  power  of  forty  atniosjiheres,  or  nearly  six  hundred 

*  pounds  on  the  square  inch.' 

Now,  if  a  heavy  gas  wliicli  is  enclosed  in  a  ghiss 
vessel  with  a  dense  membrane  tied  firmly  over  it,  does 
not  penetrate  the  membrane  by  any  vis  a  tergu,  but  is 
attracted  or  drawn  through  by  a  lighter  gas  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  is  not,  in  tliis  case,  either  common 
interstitial  iufiltration,  penetrativeness,  or  any  inherent 
l>ower  in  the  enclosed  gas,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
rising  up  of  the  heavier  fluid;  for  the  gas  that  is 
within  will  not  penetrate,  unless  there  he  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  membrane  some  attracting  gas  to  lift 
the  enclosed  fluid,  and  bring  it  to  itself;  and  if  dense 
gases  pass  through  without  any  vis  a  tergo,  and  if 
they  be  drawn  through  the  membrane  by  some  at- 
tracting agent  on  the  opposite  side,  there  must  then  be 
sometliing  more  in  tliis  than  eitlier  penetrativenesg, 
or  mere  common  interstitial  infiltration ;  for  if  there 
were  no  oUier  power,  the  heavier  gases  woidd  re- 
main undisturbed,  and,  at  all  events,  the  rarer  gases 
would  penetrate  faster  than  the  more  dense.  Tliis, 
however,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
yeality,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  rarer  gases  almost 
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iBvariably  attract  and  bring  to  themselves  those  that 
are  most  dense,  even  in  preference  to  those  that  are 
more  rare. 

The  tune  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  power,  particu- 
larly in  gases,  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  us  to 
remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  exist,  both 
in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and,  for  reasons  which 
will  afterwards  be  given,  it  is  equaUy  probable  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  an  entii*e  and 
favourable  change,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  It  was  known 
in  Philadelphia  that  I  intended  to  publish  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  points  connected  with  the  blood ; 
but  both  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  beeil  very 
anxious  to  be  first  in  the  field.  Some  of  their 
facts  are  of  great  value,  and  so  far  both  of  them 
are  entitled  to  great  credit;  but  their  reasoning 
on  these  facts  is,  as  I  believe,  anything  but  good* 
In  truth  it  appears,  from  their  anxiety  to  be  the  first 
in  print,  that  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  time 
either  to  correct  their  errors,  or  to  draw  scarcely 
even  one  conclusion  from  all  their  experiments  that 
is  really  useful 

Both  these  gentlemen  consider  their  discoveries 
as  of  importance,  chiefly  in  enabling  them  to  explain 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  pulmonary  organs. 
-^  It  is,'  says  Dr.  Faust,  *  principally  to  the  illustration 
'  of  the  function  of  respiration,  however,  that  we 
^  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  who  will. 
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'  we  hope,  feel  interested  in  loUowing  \18  through  our 
'  application  of  the  preceding  phenomena  fo  tlie 
'  various  circumstances  of  that  process  on  tlw 
'  chemistry  and  jihysiology  of  wliicli  pliilosopliers  are 
'  so  much  at  variance.     We  hope  to  clear  up  some 

•  doubtfiil  points,  and  to  reconcile  sonie  previously 
'  conflicting  authorities,'  Such  was  their  object; 
hut  Iiow  far  tliey  have  succeeded  in  this,  those  who 
have  read  their  piijwtrs  can  best  judge. 

I  liave  already  tried  to  prove  tliat  the  blood  owes 
ite  dark  colour  in  tlie  venous  circulation,  not  to  car- 
Imjii,  but  to  the  presence  of  carlwnic  acid  ;  I  had  also, 
during  my  reaidence  in  America,  stated  my  belief 
that  the  blood  might  be  blackened  by  the  aerifonn 
poisons,  which  cause  fever,  as  well  as  by  tlie  loss  of 
its  Baline  matter.  The  Philadelphia  writers,  how- 
ever,  think  very  differently  on  tlus  subject. 

'  Physiologists,'  says  Dr.  Faust, '  wlio  are  chemists, 

*  but  not  enthusiastically  so,  will  find  constant  use  for 
'  their  knowledge,  without  being  led  astray  by  it 
'  But  to  adopt  the  view  least  favourable  to  our 
'  opinions,  and  to  grant  that,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
'  cuiustances,  some  secret  cause,  independent  of 
'  carbon,  may  blacken  the  blood,  every  sound  rea- 
'  soner  will  perceive  that  this  will  not  affect  the  con- 
'  elusion  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venous 
'  blood  owes  its  colour  to  carbon.'  Now,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Dr.  Clanny's  late  analysis,  wliich  I 
kno%\'  to  be  incorrect,  and  with  wlucli  they  weru 
UQUc(]uauited,  we  have  nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe 
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that  one  particle  of  free  carbon  exists  in  the  blood; 
neither  is  it  quite  certain  that  pure  carbon  possesses 
the  property  of  blackening  its  colour ;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  carbon  can  only  darken  the  blood  when  it 
iattracts  oxygen,  and  forms  an  acid,  as  it  does  in  the 
extreme  circulation ;  but  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
other  combinations  of  carbon,  which  have  no  acid 
property,  give  to  the  venous  blood  a  brighter  colour 
than  it  had  before ;  consequently,  we  cannot  admits 
without  proof,  either  that  pure  carbon  exists  in 
the  blood,  or  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dark 
colour  in  the  venous  circulation. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  equally  explicit  with  respect  to  the 
existence  of  carbon,  and  not  carbonic  acid,  acting  bs 
the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  in  the  venous  current, 
and  forgetting  that  the  carbonic,  like  all  other  acids, 
gives  a  venous  or  black  colour,  even  to  arterial  blood 
he  believes  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
lungs,  not  in  the  air-cells,  but  in  the  blood  itself;  and 
that  this  acid  is,  in  reality,  the  true  cause  of  the 
arterial  colour.     *  The  oxygen,'  he  says,  *  penetrated 

*  slowly  the  membraneous  tissue,  to  infiltrate  and 

*  brighten  the  blood ;  carbonic  acid  is  immediately 
'  formed,  and  being  a    gas  differing  from  the  re- 

*  mainder  of  the  air,  yet,  in  the  air-cells  its  tendency 
'*■  is  to  return,  to  penetrate  that  air,  and  thus  escapes 

*  through  the  trachea  along  with  it.     The  oxygen 

*  enters  because  there  is  oxygen  enough  behind  to 

*  permit  that,  and  it  is  also  an  observed  fact.     The 

*  carbonic  acid  formed  makes  its   escape^  because 
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*  invited  by  the  molecular  tissue  of  atmosplieric  air. 

*  Keeping  up  any  reference  to  kuo^vu  facts,  we  caa 
'  scarcely  doubt  tlie  truth  of  our  explanation,  or  veil- 

*  ture  to  adopt  any  other." 

Now,  even  adniittiug  for  a  moment,  that  carbon, 
and  not  carbonic  acid,  is  the  cause  of  the  venous 
colour,  it  is  nut,  it  ai)pear5,  the  fixed  carbon  that 
attracts  the  oxygen  into  the  circulation,  but  the 
oxygen,  which  penetrates  slowly  through  the  mem- 
brane of  its  own  accord ; — and  why  ?  merely,  because 
there  is  so  much  oxygen  left  in  the  general  atmo- 
sphere, that  ibis  small  quantity  can  be  very  well 
spared.  Anotlier  reason  for  its  penetration  is,  that 
the  oxygen  is  observed  to  penetrate  through  the 
membrane  to  unite  with  the  carbon ;  but  tliose  only 
will  observe  this  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  acids  destroy  the  red  colour  of  the  circulating 
current.  According  to  the  same  tiieoiy,  when  the 
acid  is  thus  formed  in  the  blood  itself,  us  he  avers  to 
brighten  its  colour,  it  is  not,  it  seems,  attracted  out  of 
the  circulation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  it  comes 
througli  the  membrane  again,  of  its  own  accord,  or 
rather  because  it  receives  an  invitation  to  do  so  from 
the  molecular  tissue  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

We  are  told,  in  another  paragrapli,  what  we  all 
inow  ;  namely,  that  carbon  is  one  of  the  most  fixed 
Eubstances  in  nature :  consequently,  he  admits  that 
as  this  agent  does  not  possess  any  penetrative  quality, 
it  cannot,  therefore,  like  the  acid,  penetrate  the  mem- 
brane ;   but  the  oxygen  infiltrates  the  blood,  and  the 
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whole  of  it  is  immediately  inverted  into  m  ftcid.  It 
is  this  acid  that  gives  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs  its 
arterial  colour ;  and  then  this  impure  gas,  which  ac-^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  theory  is  the  cause  of  the 
arterial  colour,  is  immediately  invited  to  return  by 
the  molecular  tissue  of  the  atmospheric  air.  It  is  now 
well  known,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  taken  into  the  lungs  almost  invariably  keeps 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
evolved.  And,  may  we  ask,  if  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
be  immediately  converted  into  an  acid,  and  if  this  acid 
be,  in  reality,  the  true  cause  of  the  brightness,  what 
is  it  that  keeps  up  the  scarlet  appearance  of  the 
blood  in  the  arterial  system,  when  the  acid  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  arterial  colour  is  immediately  re« 
moved  from  the  circulation?  But  to  leave  theory 
and  return  to  facts,— we  know  that  acids  do  not 
brighten  the  blood ;  and  the  fixed  acids  not  only 
blacken  the  colour,  but  destroy  the  structure  of  the 
colouring  matter  so  irretrievably,  that,  after  this,  its 
healthy  appearance  cannot  be  restored,  even  by  the 
addition  of  saline  matter.  The  carbonic  is,  perhaps, 
the  weakest  of  all  the  acids ;  yet  when  we  agitate 
arterial  blood  in  a  phial  of  this  gas,  the  colour  of  the 
whole  is  immediately  converted  from  arterial  to 
venous.  We  know,  also,  that  when  venous  blood  is 
drawn  from  the  body  and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  high 
temperature,  the  effect  of  the  air  is  not  first  to  blacken 
the  blood  by  the  immediate  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  itself,   but  instantly  to  brighten  the 
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colour  by  the  sudden  removal  of  this  gas  from  its 
Uj»per  surface  ;  and,  iu  fact,  when  tlio  temperature  U 
liigli,  tliJB  attraction  of  the  acid  is  so  rapid,  that  a 
great  part  of  it  is  probably  removed  before  tlie  blood 
enters  the  cup  that  receives  it. 

\VheQ  we  set  fire  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  red 
eealiug-wax,  so  long  as  the  flame  continues,  the 
fixed  carbon  of  the  melting  wax  attracts  the  oxygen 
uf  the  air  into  itself;  and  that  part  of  its  substance 
which  is  liquefied  and  in  flame  becomes  nearly  black 
from  the  excess  of  acid  wliich  is  formed  in  the  wax  , 
during  the  combustion.  This  may  be  considered  as 
eometliing  analogous  to  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  extreme  circulation  where  the  blood  if 
c«uverte<l  from  arterial  to  venous.  But  when  we 
drop  the  dark-coloured  fluid  wax  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  blow  out  tlie  flame,  and  then  stir  it  so  as  to 
expose  the  whole  of  it  to  the  air,  the  acid  is  rapidly 
removed,  and  in  proportiou  as  this  takes  place  the 
colour  changes  from  a  very  dark  to  a  bright  red. 
And  this  is  almost  exactly  what  occurs  when  the 
dark  acidified  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  pul- 
monary orgaae ;  for  the  oxygen  rapidly  removes  the 
Acid,  and  the  colour  instantly  changes  from  a  dark 
purple  or  Modena  red  to  a  bright  scarlet. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  in  the  lungs  that  tlie 
blood  is  blackened  by  the  immediate  conversion  of 
oxygen  into  an  acid,  for  this  change  evidently  takes 
place  long  before  the  blood  enters  tlie  pulmonary 
organs.     A\'heu  wc  u\»:u  a  vein,  even  iu  the  foot, 
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the  blood  is  dark ;  or  when  we  open  the  abdomen  of 
an  animal>  immediately  after  it  is  killed^  we  observe 
that  the  blood  in  the  mesenteric  veins  is  nearly 
black ;  but  the  first  effect  of  the  air  is  not  to  darken 
its  colour  by  the  immediate  formation  of  an  acid ; 
for  the  moment  that  this  dark  blood  is  exposed  to 
the  air  the  acid  is  removed^  even  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessels^  and  the  colour  almost  instantly 
changes  from  venous  to  arterial.  This  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  carbon  attracted  the  oxygen  into 
itself ;  for  if  the  oxygen  were  immediately  converted 
into  an  acid  in  the  blood  itself,  its  first  effect  would 
be,  not  to  brighten,  but  to  blacken  the  colour  within 
the  vessels ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  when  the  blood  is  exposed^ 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  atmospheric  air. 

Dr.  Mitchell  admits  that  their  theory  throws  no 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat  gives  a  deathblow 
to  the  very  theoiy  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
advocate,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  facts. 
Neither  oxygen  nor  carbon,  individually,  can  evolve 
heat ;  but  it  is  a  law,  -  to  which,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
exception,  that  whenever,  or  wherever,  carbon  at- 
tracts oxygen,  so  as  immediately  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  heat  is  evolved  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed,  and,  of  course,  to  the  quantity  of 
the  acid  which  is  formed.  Now,  if  this  union  takes 
place  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  either  in  the  cells  or 
in  the  blood  itself,  then  the  lungs  would  be  burning 
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hot,  widle  the  extremities,  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
deadly  cold. 

This  objection  to  the  tbeoi-y,  a3  originally  proposed 
by  Dr.  Black,  was  so  strong,  that  that  philosopher 
himself  never,  I  believe,  even  attempted  to  re- 
move it.  Dr.  Crawford,  however,  tried  to  get  rid  of 
tliis  difficulty  by  one  of  the  most  l)rilliant  efforts  of 
human  ingenuity;  but,  unfortunately,  the  very  pil- 
lars on  which  Dr.  C.  has  built  his  hypothesis  have 
been  found  to  he  unsubstantial ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  appears  now  that  the  truth  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  was  stated  by  liim  ;  and,  should,  j 
it  be  necessarj',  additional  facts  may  he  brought 
foi^ward  to  prove  that  the  venous  lias,  in  reality, 
8  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  arterial  blood.  The 
facts,  however,  already  before  the  profession,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  do  away  all  faith  in  Dr.  C.'s 
theory  of  animal  heat;  conBequently,  tlie  original 
objection  to  Dr.  Black's  theory  of  the  union  of 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  organs 
remuns  in  full  force  against  it  even  to  this  day,  and 
no  one  now  wlio  asserts  that  these  agents  unite  in 
the  lungs,  so  as  immediately  to  fonn  carbonic  acid 
either  in  the  air-cells  or  in  the  blood  itself,  can 
expect  the  profession  to  put  any  faith  in  his  hypo- 
thesis, until  he  is  prepared  to  inform  us  why  the 
"lungs  are  not  in  a  state  of  combustion,  or  in  what 
manner  the  e.Kcess  of  heat  is  so  suddenly  conveyed 
(rom  the  lungs,  and  equally  diffused   all  over  the 
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living  body.  In  this  attempt  Dr.  Crawford,  with 
all  his  talents,  has  completely  failed,  and,  therefore, 
the  hypothesis  of  Black  must  still  be  considered 
as  totally  untenable.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Faust, 
however,  have  both  advocated  the  old  hypothesis, 
but  they  have  neither  supplied  us  with  one  argu- 
ment nor  a  single  fact  which  can  tend  to  remove 
the  above  objection.  In  the  commencement  of  their 
papers,  they  promise  to  clear  up  doubtful  points, 
and  to  reconcile  the  previously  conflicting  authori- 
ties; but  this  promise,  most  assuredly,  they  have 
not  kept.  I  have  said  before,  that  some  of  their 
experiments  are  of  great  value ;  but  so  far  from 
reconciling  conflicting  authorities,  clearing  up  doubts, 
or  throwing  any  light  on  the  theory  of  respiration, 
they  have  left  it  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it  had  been 
before  either  of  these  gentlemen  undertook  to  remove 
the  difficulties  which  had  previously  existed. 

The  American  writers  are  better  known,  and,  per- 
haps, for  this  reason,  they  are  more  appreciated  in 
France  than  in  this  country ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  at  this  moment,  in  America,  a  disposition  in 
a  certain  class  of  practitioners  to  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  every  thing  that  emanates  from  the  French 
school.  The  existence  of  this  attraction  in  gases 
is,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  the  know- 
ledge of  its  effects  merely  in  liquids.  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  evidently  acquainted  with  the  experiments  of 
both  Priestley  and  Dalton.     He  was  also,  probably, 
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aWare  that  liis  owii  claim  to  this  discovery  would 
sooii  be  put  aside,  eveu  by  liis  own  coimtrynien,  for 
the  most  important  of  all  their  facts,  namely,  the 
effect  of  oxygen  in  attracting  carlwnic  acid,  was  well 
known  to  many  individuals  in  America,  before  either 
Dr.  Fftuet  or  himself  had  written  one  syllable  on  tliifl 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  with  great  apparent  liber- 
ality on  Lis  part.  Dr.  M.  aeems  anxious  to  make 
over  the  sole  and  entire  merit  to  a  French  philoso- 
pher. *  On  the  whole,'  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  '  capti- 
'  vating  as  is  the  method,  and  elegant  aa  are  the 
'  experiments  of  this  little  volume  of  M.  Dutrochet, 

*  it  does  not  bring  additional  support  to  his  doctrine 
'  of  endosmosis.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
'  of  the  experimental  investigation,  to  whose  rigid 

*  scrutiny  tliis  most  important  subject  is  committed, 

*  the  philosopher  and  physician  can  scarcely  find 
'  language  adequately  to  express  the  obligation,  the 
'  high  obligation,  under  whicli  science  has  been  laid 
'  by  the  elegant  labours  of  M.  H.  Dutrochet.    In 

*  him  we  discover  the  punctum  salient  of  a  principle 
'  which  is  the  master-spirit  of  animal  and  vegetable 
'  motion,  the  ruling  power  of  chemical  science,  the 
'  governing  influence  of  atmospheric  composition,  the 
'  presiding   genius   of  respiration,  circulation,   and 

*  nutrition,  the  cause  of  disease,   and  the  restorer 

*  of  health.     But  whatever  may  be  now  his  fame, 

*  how  little  is  it  compared  to  that  which  may  be 
'  anticipated  for  him  by  one  wlio  takes  even  a 
'  careless  view  of  the  mighty  field  of  novel  observa- 
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*  tion,  just  redeemed  from  the  rich  wilderness  of 
'  nature !' 

Now,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Dr.  Mitchell  him- 
self admits,  in  a  former  part  of  his  paper,  that 
Dutrochet  had  never  even  dreamed  of  the  existence 
of  a  separate  power  acting  as  the  cause  of  endos* 
mose  or  exosmose.  And  if  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  observed  some  of  the  effects  of  this  power^ 
without  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  the  cause,  were  to  entitle  Dutrochet,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  the  whole  credit  of  the  discoveiy,  then 
h^,  in  return,  must  resign  it  over,,  to  add  one 
more  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
or  to  those  of  Mr.  Dalton ;  for  both  of  these  gentle- 
men had  observed  the  effects  of  this  power  long 
before  M.  Dutrochet  had  ever  made,  or  thought  of 
making,  even  one  experiment  on  purpose  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  endosmose, — ^but  with  this 
difference,  that  after  having  observed  the  phenomena, 
they  described  them  in  the  language  of  common 
sense,  and  without  using  such  terms  as  endosmose 
or  exosmose,  nulifiers,  sedatifs  de  Vendosmose, 
penetrativeness,  bXi^  o\\iQY  hard  words  that  will  be 
altogether  unnecessary  when  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena is  once  understood. 

It  must  have  been  known,  I  should  think,  even  to 
Adam,  that  when  an  apple  was  left  to  itself  it  woxdd 
fall  to  the  earth.  Newton,  however,  gained  a  part 
of  his  fame,  for  having  been,  as  is  believed,  the  first 
to  discover  the  cause  of  its  descent :  and,  however 
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much  the  profession  may  be  indebted  to  Monsieur 
M.  H.  Dutrochet,  for  his  diligence  in  having  ascer- 
tained some  of  the  eiFects  of  tliis  power  in  liquids, 
yet,  even  Dr.  Mitcliell  himself  has  taken  great  jpains 
to  prove  that  Dutrochet  was  completely  in  error 
with  respect  to  the  cause, 

I  shall  not,  for  the  present,  insist  on  the  strong 
internal  evidence  which  is  contained  in  the  two 
papers  to  which  I  have  referred;  neither  would  I 
give  the  value  of  one  straw  lo  be  able  to  prove  that 
these  gentlemen  were  led  to  the  investigation  of 
tliis  subject  in  consequence  of  tlie  facts  which  I 
had  pre\'iously  stated  to  several  individuals  in  that 
country,  even  to  the  editor  of  the  veiy  journal  in 
which  these  papers  were  pidtlished,  and  that  too 
before  either  of  these  writers  Iiad  commenced  their 
experiments.  But  as  some  of  tlieir  results  are  simi- 
lar to  my  own,  I  will  afterwards  take  pains  to  prove 
that  if  there  has  been  plagiarism,  I,  at  all  events, 
have  not  borrowed  the  original  ideas  from  them.  I 
may  also,  aftenvards,  prove  that  the  leading  facta 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  this  pul)lication  had 
been  stated  both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
previous  to  my  last  visit  to  the  United  States.  I 
can  also  prove  that,  long  before  I  went  to  America, 
I  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid  was 
not  merely  exhaled  in  the  lungs,  but  that  the  blood 
was  purified  in  these  organs  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  attraction  of  this  gas  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air.       This  was  clearly  and  distinctly 
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stated  in  the  manuscript  of  my  work  on  tlie  fevers  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  original  manuseript  I  have 
still  in  my  possession ;  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
another  person,  and  was  not  only  copied  by  that  in- 
dividual, but  read  by  others,  before  I  went  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  leading  and 
most  important  of  all  these  experiments  was  well 
known  to  many  individuals,  even  in  America,  long 
before  the  publication  of  their  papers.  I  could  bring 
forward  many  proofs  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but  this 
.will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  respectability  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  the  writers  of  the  following  letters. 
The  first  is  from  Dr.  A.  Hosack,  who  has  now  almost 
entirely  retired  from  practice,  and  living  in  inde- 
pendence in  his  own  country.  The  second  is  from 
Dr.  H.  M'Lean,  of  New  York,  who  holds  at  present 
in  that  city  the  same  high  rank  amongst  his  pro- 
fessional bretliren  which  Dr.  Baillie  held  in  this  but 
a  few  years  ago.  The  third  is  from  Dr.  A.  Hosack, 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  is  an  honour  to  his 
country,  and  has  done  more  good  in  the  medical 
profession  than  any  other  individual  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

♦  New  York,  Jan,  5th,  1831, 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  favour  of  yesterday  causes  me  to 
'  recur  with  pleasure  to  the  month  of  .August  last, 

*  the  whole  of  which  (as  you  know)  I  passed  at  the 
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*  Saratoga  springs;  it  waa  particularly  agreeable  to 
'  to  me,  as  we  were  fellow  lodgers. 

'  I  i-ecollect  well  your  opiaiona  on  the  eulijcct 
'of  carbonic  acid;  viz.,  tbat  the  oxyijeu  of  the 
'  atmosphere  possesses  a  strung  latent  attraction  for 
'  that   gas,  and  though  there   miglit   not  be   any 

*  uew  chemical  combination,  yet  there  was  no  ques- 

*  tion  of  the  fact  tbat  the  oxygen  possesses  the  pro- 
^  perty  of  removing  the  carbonic  acid  from  vessels 

*  even  where  a  dense  membrane  was  interposed  be- 
'  t^veen  the  oxygen  and  the  acid.  As  tins  circura- 
'  Btauce  was  at  that  time  entirely  new  and  interesting 
'  to  me,  1  accompanied  you  frequently  to  the  High 

*  Rock  to   witness    your  experiments,  and  as  they 

*  appeared  conclusively  to  prove  tlie  fact,  I  do  not 
'  hesitate  to  say,  that  from  the  daily  conversations  I 

*  have  bad  with  you  on  this  subject,  and  the  various 

*  experiments  which  you  kindly  invited  me  to  wit- 
'  neis,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  tbat  such  an  attrac- 
'  tion  did  exist  before  any  of  the  recent  publicationa 
'  on  the  same  subject  made  their  appearance  in  this 
'  country. 

*  Having  been  an  annual  visiter  at  these  springs 
'  for  the  last  Eeventccn  years,  I  have  heard  of  and 

*  witnessed  many  curious  facts  and  phenomena  (par- 

*  ticularly  at  the  High  Rock)  which  have  not  liitherto 

*  been  explained  or  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  phi- 

*  losophers  or  medical  men  who  have  visited  that 
'  place  ;  but  the  experiments  instituted  by  you  during 
'  the  last  sunmier  have  given  an  explanation  of  many 

*  of  them.  1  g 
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'  Allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  acknowledge  my 

*  indebtedness  to  you,  for  the  instruction  which  I  have 

*  received ;  for  after  the  conversations  which  I  had 

*  with  you,  and  after  having  witnessed  a  number  of 

*  your  interesting  experiments  on  the  blood,  I  feel  per- 
'  fectly  satisfied,  that  in  fever  the  blood  and  vascular 
'  system  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  I  am  now 
'  also  satisfied,  that  in  malignant  fevers  the  disease 
'  can  only  be  cured  by  the  proper  use  of  those  medi- 
'  cines  that  possess  the  power  of  acting  on  the  blood, 
'  and  that  prevent  or  remedy  its  diseased  condition. 

*  That  your  health  may  long  be  preserved,  and 

*  that  the  world  may  soon  be  in  possession  of  your 

*  thoughts  and   experiments   on  these    subjects,   is 

*  most  sincerely  the  hope  of  your  friend, 

*A.  HOSACK.' 

'  Dr.  William  Stevens.' 

'  New  Yorhy  Jan.  1th,  1831. 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

'  While  we  were   residing  together   at 
'  Saratoga  springs,  during  the  month  of  August  last, 

*  I  recollect  perfectly  that  we  had  at  that  time  several 
'  conversations  relative  to  the  blood,  and  the  changes 

*  which  that  fluid  undergoes  in  the  lungs.  You  then 
'  mentioned  to  me  that  you  had  long  been  aware  of 

*  the  fact,  that  the  oxygen  or  something  else  in  the 
'  atmospheric  air,  had  a  strong  affinity  for  carbonic 

*  acid,  and  that  the  oxygen  would  attract  the  acid, 

*  even  through  the  medium  of  a  dense  membrane, 
'  and  to  this  you  attributed  the  purification  of  the 
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'  blood  in  the  pulmonary  organs.  You  also  told  me 
'  at  the  same  time,  that  the  experiments  which  you 
'  had  made  at  the  High  Rock,  proved  beyoad  all 
'  question  that  this  was  the  case.  I  regret  that  my 
'  other  avocations  prevented  me  from  heiii^  present 

*  at  these  experiments ;  but  I  have  the  most  distinct 
'  recollection  of  tlie  above  conversations,  and  from 
'  them  I  was  aware  of  tbe  circumstance  a  cousider- 

*  able  time  before  any  of  the  recent  ptiblicationa  on 
'  tlie  same  subject  made  their  appearance  in  this 
'  country. 

'  With  sentiments  of  unfeigned  regard, 

'  Yours  truly, 
'H.  M'Lean,  M.D. 
*  William  Stevens,  M.D,' 


'  New  York,  3lsi  Dec.,  1830. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  recollect  perfectly  well,  that,  on  your 
'  return  to  this  city  from  the  western  district,  in  the 
'  month  of  October  last,  we  Iiad  several  conversations 
'  on  the  s\ibject  of  tlic  changes  wliich  the  blood 
'  undergoes  in  the   pulmonary  organs.       You  then 

*  mentioned  to  me,  tlmt  during  your  residence  at 
'  Saratoga  you  had  made  a  number  of  experiments 
'  with  the  natural  carbonic  acid  of  the  High  Rock, 
'  and  that  those  experiments  had  manifestly  proved 
'  that  oxygen  had  a  strong  attraction  for  carbonic 
'  acid;    that  though  there  might    not    be  any  new 

*  chemical  combination,  yet  there  could  be  no  (luestion 
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*  of  the  fact,  that  the  oxygen  jmssessed  this  attractive 
'  property  to  such  a  degree^  that  it  had,  at  the  High 

*  Rock,  removed  the  carhotiic  acid  from  tumblers, 
'  and  othei*  vessels,  even  when  a  dense  membrane 
'  had  been  intet^sed  between  them.  From  these 
'  and  other  facts  you  infen^d  that  a  similar  pheno- 

*  menon  t)ccurt*ed  in  the  pulmonary  organs.    A  few 

*  days  after,  and  while  you  Wei*e  still  in  New  York, 

*  I  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  a  gen- 

*  tleman,  who  is  considei'ed  one  of  the  best  practical 
'  chemists  in  America.  It  was  then  decidedly  his 
'  opinion,  that  you  had  made  some  error  in  your 
'  experiments,  as  the  result  was  so  much  at  variance 
'  Avith  the  laws  of  chemistry  at  present  known.  I 
'  may  add,  that  as  the  above  conversations  took  place 
'  during  the  month  of  October  last,  they  were  prior 

*  to  the  recent  publications  in  this  country  on  the 
^  same  subject. 

*  BeUeve  me  to  be,  yoUr*s, 

*  With  respect  and  esteem, 

*  A.  E.  Hosack/ 
•  To  Dr.  Stevens.' 

The  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  enables 
oxygen  to  attract  and  lift  up  carbonic  acid,  even 
thi'ough  the  medium  of  a  membrane,  is  one  of  in- 
tense interest  to  the  physiologist,  as  Well  as  the 
practical  physician  t  and  aft;erwards  I  may  take  some 
pains  to  prove,  that  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  power  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827. 
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But,  in  tUc  mean  time,  I  trust  that  I  have  produced 
evidence  enough  to  convince  iny  readers,  that  if  this 
be  u  discovery,  at  all  events  I  liave  not  borrowed  it 
frtun  the  Pldladel)dua  writers ;  for  I  had  not  only 
stated  the  above  fact  to  many  individuals  in  Europe, 
ijeibre  I  went  to  America,  but  the  experiments  at 
Saratoga  were  made  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  August,  1830,  while 
their  papers  were  not  publislied  until  tlie  following 
November;  neither,  even  by  their  own  statement, 
were  their  experiments  commenced  on  this  subject, 
uutit  the  Slst  of  July,  that  is,  inunediately  after  I  had 
mentioned  the  existence  of  this  power  to  several  of 
the  scientific  physicians  in  that  country,  and  tliat  too, 
as  I  have  said,  before  either  Dr.  Fuust  or  Dr.  fliitchell 
hud  made  a  single  cxpeiiment  on  the  attraction  of 
gaees. 


VITALITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


The  vitality  of  the  blood  is  not  a  new  doctrine;  it 
waa  openly  declai-ed  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  it  was 
more  than  hinted  at  by  Hippocrates ;  Harvey  believed 
iu  its  vitality,  and  the  same  opinion  was  wannly 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter.  Since  then, 
this  doctrine  has  filowly  but  eteadily  been  gaining 
ground,  and  the  facts  which  support  it  are  so  strong, 
tliat  this  belief  may  now  be  considered  as  almost 
universal. 
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It  is  difficult  to  define  life :  for  Ave  know  not  what 
it  is ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  all  others,  tliat  nature 
will  be  most  likely  to  keep  to  herself.  We  may  give 
it  a  name,  however,  and  calllt  what  we  will;  but  the 
very  existence  of  this  mysterious  essence,  like  the 
cause  of  heat,  is  known  only  by  its  obvious  effects. 
But  these  effects  are  evident  to  all;  we  know,  for 
example,  that  this  is  the  cause  which  constitutes  the 
difference  betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead  body,  and 
the  loss  of  which  is  the  cause  of  death.  We  know 
that,  for  a  time,  it  endows  matter  with  certain  proper- 
ties ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  power  of  self-preser- 
vation. It  enables  all  living  animals  to  resist,  within 
a  certain  range,  the  effects  of  noxious  agents,  as 
well  as  those  chemical  and  other  changes  that  would 
be  injurious  to  life.  It  enables  them  not  only  to 
provide  for,  but  to  regulate  their  own  temperature. 
But,  even  independent  of  the  property  of  evolving 
heat,  it  enables  a  living  animal,  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  resist  the  effects  of  extreme  cold.  It  is  this  which 
enables  the  blood,  when  it  forms  the  new  solids  in  the 
living  body,  to  organise  itself;  it  is  this,  also,  which 
endows  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation  with  the 
power  of  communicating  vitality  to  their  offspring, 
and  each  in  return  to  continue  the  existence  of  their 
own  race.  Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
life ;  and  the  blood  is  as  essential  in  the  production  of 
these  phenomena  as  either  the  brain,  the  nerves,  or 
any  of  the  solid  structures  in  the  animal  economy. 

When  more  agents  than  one  are  concerned  in  the 
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production  of  certain  effects,  we  ought  not  to  consider 
any  one  link  in  the  cliain  as  the  sole  cause  ;  for  all 
the  animal  functions  act  In  a  circle,  and  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  eacli  other.  Tlie  vascular  solids  con- 
t^iin  and  circulate  tlie  blood ;  but  the  hlood  is  the 
main  spring  of  life,  and  the  vascular  organs  are  in- 
debted to  this  mysterious  fluid,  not  only  for  their 
nourishment,  but  also  their  motion.  For  these  solids 
are  not  merely  fonned  from  the  blood,  but  this  is  the 
active  and  living  stimulus  that  communicates  to  the 
heart  and  vessels  that  permanent  impression,  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  true  cause  of  their  incessant  action. 
My  giited  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  who 
argued  with  so  much  ^vannth  against  the  vitality  of 
tlie  blood,  allowed,  however,  that  water  was  the  life  of 
the  mill ;  for  when  this  is  withdrawn,  the  machinery 
almost  immediately  ceases  to  move.  On  tlie  same 
principle  he  ought  to  have  admitted  the  vitality  of  tlie 
blood ;  for  nheu  the  vascular  organs  are  supplied 
with  their  natural  stimulus,  the  lieai't  continues  to 
act ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other  solids,  retain  their 
vitality,  even  for  many  hom-s  after  the  head  of  an 
animal  has  been  cut  off.  But  the  brain  cannot  per- 
form its  functions  even  one  minute  without  blood, 
and  when  this  is  withdrawn,  either  from  the  braia 
or  any  of  the  organs,  their  vitality  is  immediately 
lost,  and  the  ivhole  of  the  solids  instantly  die, '  for  in 
the  blood  is  the  life  thereof,'  and  without  tliis,  even 


the  brain  and  the  nerves  becoi 
animate  matter. 


istautly  11 


The   vitality   which   exists   in   the  solids,   iude- 
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pendent  of  the  brain,  has  been  called  lately  the 
nervous  principle ;  yet  it  may  be  proved,  that  this  h 
not  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  for  the  diffused 
principle  of  life,  like  the  nerves  themselves,  and 
everything  else  in  the  living  body^  is  derived  from  the 
circulating  currents  It  is  said  to  be  confined  to  par-* 
ticular  organs ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  also  an  error, 
for  the  vital  principle,  like  the  blood,  is  diffused,  but 
not  equally,  all  over  the  living  body. 

It  is  the  blood  that  forms  and  first  stimulates  the 
heart  into  action ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  justly  cott* 
sidered  as  the  pritnum  tnobik.  The  voluntary  muscles 
derive  their  vitality  from  the  blood,  but  that  electric 
fluid  which  stimulates  them  into  action,  is  evidently 
the  effect  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  how- 
ever, are  not  essential,  either  to  the  vitality  of  a  part, 
or  to  the  formation  of  the  solids.  Fetuses  have  been 
bom  without  either  a  brain  or  ftplnal  marrow,  yet,  in 
every  other  respect,  they  were  fiilly  formed ;  and  in 
those  limbs  that  are  completely  paralytic,  the  blood 
is  converted  fit)m  arterial  to  venous  and  evolves  heat, 
nearly  as  fast  as  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
the  nervous  communication  is  not  interrupted.  The 
limb  loses  its  sensibility,  for  the  nerves  now  are  not 
capable  either  of  receiving  or  communicating  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  but  still  it  continues  to  live.  In 
the  process  of  time  the  muscles  become  less  plump— 
this,  however,  is  the  effect  of  the  Want  of  action  ;  but 
the  motionless  limb,  so  long  as  it  is  nourished  by  the 
blood,  continues  to  live,  until  life  ceases  in  the  Whole 
system. 
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'  It  Is  difficult,'  Buys  Mr.  Hunter,  '  for  minds  not 
'  nccustomed  to  reason  on  this  subject,  to  conceive 
'  tlie  idea  of  fluid  vltullty ;'  but  thia  difficulty  is  no 
proof  against  tlie  doctrine  of  tbe  vitality  of  tlie 
blood:  for  it  is  equally  diflicult  for  a  native  of  tlio 
tropics,  who  has  never  seen  ice,  to  conceive  the  [)os- 
Bibility  of  water  becoming  solid ;  or  for  an  Indian, 
who  has  never  seen  glass,  to  believe  in  tlie  pouBJ- 
bility  of  a  solid  substance  being  perfectly  ti'auspiirent. 
But  HtiIl,notAvithstanding  this  difficulty  of  conception, 
Water  becomes  solid  at  3^°,  and  objects,  in  soine 
cases,  can  be  seen  nmch  better  tlirough  the  medium 
of  a  glass  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  vital  principle  is  diffused,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
like  the  blood,  it  is  not  etjually  distributed  tlii-ougli 
erery  part  of  the  living  system;  and  those  pliysiolo- 
gists  take  but  a  mean  and  contracted  view  of  the 
animal  economy,  who  suppose  that  vitality  can  only 
rerfde  in  a  solid  structure.  But  even  tlie  blood  is 
only  a  fluid,  so  long  as  it  circulates  in  its  own  vcs- 
eeis.  ibr  the  Vital  current  contains  ingredients  that 
arc  naturally  of  a  solid  consistence ;  and,  may  we  ask, 
what  are  the  solids,  even  llie  nerves  and  the  brain, 
but  a  part  of  the  living  blood  whicli  has  left  its  own 
vesaels,  assumed  the  solid  form,  and  organised  itself, 
in  one  part  in  one  way,  and  in  others  difierently,  so 
as  to  form  brdn,  nerves,  bones,  muscles,  membranes, 
and  the  various  BoUd  structures  of  the  Ijody  ;  but  all 
of  these  are  derived  from  the  blood,  and  nithout 
this  they  cannot  live. 

The  principle  of  lil'e,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  a 
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solid,  neither  is  it  confined  to  the  solid  structures : 
like  the  cause  of  heat,  or  electricity,  it  exists  in  the 
shape  of  an  invisible  imponderable  fluid.  We  know 
that  caloric  exists  in  the  vital  current ;  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt,  why  the  living  principle  may 
not,  like  heat,  exist  in  the  blood,  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  animal  frame. 

Life  is,  perhaps,  more  essentially  necessary  in  the 
blood  than  it  is  in  the  solids,  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  no  more  imagine  it  possible  for  caloric  to 
exist  merely  in  the  solids,  and  not  in  the  blood,  than 
believe  that  the  vital  principle  exists  only  in  the  one 
and  not  in  the  other;  it  is  true  that  the  grosser 
ingredients  in  the  circulating  current  are  derived 
from  inanimate  matter,  but  this  is  no  proof  against 
the  doctrine  of  fluid  vitality ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ment might  be  used  with  equal  propriety  against  the 
life  of  the  solids;  for  is  it  not  from  these  grosser 
ingredients  that  the  solids  themselves  derive  their 
existence  ?  The  vital  principle  assimilates,  for  a 
time,  the  grosser  ingredients  to  itself,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain period  endows  them  with  life.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, this  inanimate  matter  which  gives  life  to  the 
blood,  but  the  vital  principle  of  the  blood  that  gives 
life  to  the  grosser  ingredients,  not  only  in  the  blood 
itself,  but  in  the  whole  system. 

It  is  now  well  known,  from  the  important  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Magendie,  and  Mayo, 
that  there  is  one  class  of  nerves  which  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  mind,  not  only  from  external  objects, 
but  from  every  part  of  the  living  frame ;  and  another 
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dTstinct  class  which  convey  impressions  (probably 
electric)  from  the  mind  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
system.  That  a  living  animal  can  possess  an  appa- 
ratus within  itself,  capable  of  producing  effects 
similar  to  those  of  the  electric  fluid,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  has  felt  the  shock  of  an  electric  eel ;  but 
whatever  the  real  nature  of  that  agent  may  he, 
which  enables  the  nervous  chords  to  communicate 
or  convey  impressions  with  so  much  rapidity,  still 
this  agent  itself  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
living  principle,  which  exists  in  the  blood,  in  the 
brma,  and  all  over  the  system;  for  life  is  the  cause- 
and  the  nervous  fluid  is  merely  one  of  the  many  mys- 
terious effects  which  are  produced  by  the  principle  of 
life,  which  is,  as  I  believe,  not  a  material  agent.  This, 
for  a  time,  may  assimilate  animal  matter  to  itself,  and 
wlien  the  habitation  that  contains  it  is  assailed  by 
noxious  agent8,or  deranged  by  disease,tlie  living  prin- 
ciple may  change  its  residence,  but  it  cannot  perish. 

Mr.  Jolm  Bell  denies  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  even  from  his  own  ad- 
missions, that  the  blood  possesses  life,  for  he  admits 
that  it  becomes  vital  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  tlie 
lungs.  He  states  also,  that  the  blood  loses  its  vitality 
during  coagulation ;  for,  he  says,  tliat  after  it  coagu- 
lates the  blood  is  dead.  Now  it  is  veryclearthat,  if  the 
blood  had  not  ])reviously  been  endowed  with  vitality, 
it  could  not  die  on  being  removerl  from  the  system. 

It  was  ascertained  hy  Mr.  Hunter  that,  when  we 
take  two  bodies,  the  material  hif^redieiUn  of  which 
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are  emi^ctly  the  samey  if  the  one  ba  endowed  with 
vitality,  and  if  the  other  be  dead,  the  former  pos-* 
senses  the  power  of  resisting  heat,  cold,  and  chemical 
fshaQges,  while  the  other  does  not  possess  this  power 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  inanimate  sub-? 
stance ;  such  is  the  case  when  an  animal  dies ;  con-* 
pequeptly  the  mere  composition  of  matter  does  not 
give  life^  for  a  body  that  is  recently  dead  has  all 
the  material  cconposition  that  it  ever  possessed. 

When  we  take  two  incubated  eggs  of  the  same 
BUBe  and  of  the  same  age,  and  expose  one  of  them  to 
intense  cold,  so  as  to  destroy  its  vitality,  and  then 
apply  an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  them  both, — the  one 
that  has  lost  its  living  principle  will  undergo  chemi- 
pal  changes  and  soon  become  putrid,  while  the  other 
which  still  possesses  its  vitality  will  not  only  resist 
the  effects  of  a  temperature  of  all  others  the  most 
favourable  to  putrefaction,  but,  in  a  short  period,  a 
living  animal  will  start  into  existencCf 

If  the  power  of  evolving  heat  be  a  proof  of  vitality, 
we  may  then  conclude  that  the  blood  is  alive ;  for  it 
not  only  evolves  its  own  caloric,  but  it  is  the  chief 
agent  in  supplying  the  solids  with  that  heat  which  is 
the  true  cause  of  their  high  temperature.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  carbon  is  derived  from  the 
solid  structures ;  but,  then,  this  inflammable  matter  is 
itself,  like  everything  else  in  the  solids,  originally 
derived  from  the  vital  current. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  that  the 
blood,  when  just  drawn  from  a  living  body,  possessesj 
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witliia  a  certain  range,  tlie  power  of  resisting  cold ; 
for  bkK)d  that  had  been  previously  frozen  and  tlieu 
heated  to  the  eame  degree,  cooled  much  faster  than 
blood  which  hud  just  been  drawn  from  a  living  in- 
dividual, I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  above  experiments;  and,  if  so,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  circulating  current  possesses 
life,  even  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  system. 

It  has  been  supposed  tliat  the  blood  derives  its 
vitality  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  there  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  some  other  source.  It  is  true  that  oxygen  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  life ;  for  witliout  this 
there  can  be  no  evolution  of  animal  heat,  and  the 
blood  iu  the  lungs  would  not  be  purified ;  but  oxygen 
can  no  more  i;ive  origin  to  vitality,  than  it  can,  of 
itself,  produce  heat.  When  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
brought  into  contact  in  a  ioiv  temperature,  there  is 
neither  combustion,  heat,  nor  flame;  but  when  an 
agent,  already  in  a  state  of  ignition,  is  applied  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  tlie  carbon  to  a  certaia 
point,  it  then  combines  chemically  with  the  oxygen, 
heat  is  evolved,  and  the  combustion  continues,  at 
least  eo  long  as  the  materials  last.  Such  is  the  case  in 
common  combustion,  and  such  is  the  fact  mtli  respect 
to  the  evolution  uf  animal  heat,  a  process  which  is 
essential  to  life,  particularly  in  all  animals  that  have 
warm  blood.  But,  though  oxygen  and  heat  be  essen- 
tial to,  they  are  not  identical  with,  life;  for  those 
creatures  that  have  the  coldest  blood  and  consume 
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least  oxygen,  are  endowed  with  animal  vitality  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  animals  that  consume  most 
oxygen  during  life ;  and,  when  they  die,  heat,  and  that 
very  oxygen  which  had  been  so  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  life,  are  now,  *  when  the  spirit  is  fled,'  the 
very  agents  of  all  others  the  most  active  in  producing 
those  chemical  changes  which  are  the  cause  of  dis- 
solution ;  for  when  these  are  excluded,  putrefaction 
may  be  prevented,  even  after  the  loss  of  the  living 
principle,  or,  if  it  does  occur,  it  goes  on  but  very 
slowly. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  vitality  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  chemical  changes;  we  have  seen, 
however,  that  there  are  chemical  changes  incessantly 
going  on  in  the  living  system,  and  those  very  changes 
are  essential  to  life..  It  is  only  to  those  chemical 
changes  or  noxious  agents  that  are  injurious  to  the 
system  that  the  vital  principle  opposes  its  force ;  and 
the  stronger  an  individual  is,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
more  he  is  endowed  with  vitality,  the  more  he  pos- 
sesses this  power  of  resisting  the  eflects  of  noxious 
agents,  or  those  chemical  changes  that  are  de- 
structive to  life. 

When  two  individuals,  for  example,  take,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  draught  of  cold  water  fix)m  the 
same  pump,  if  the  one  be  weak  and  exhausted,  the 
stomach  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its  natural  heat,  the 
vessels  lose  their  power  of  action,  the  blood  becomes 
suddenly  cold  and  ceases  to  circulate,  the  stomach  is 
instantly  chilled,  and  the  impression  is  immediately 
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conimunicated  to  tlie  heart,  to  the  brain,  and  the 
whole  system ;  the  circulation  stops,  and  the  indi- 
vidual drops  down  dead.  AViiile  in  the  other,  the 
impression  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  cold 
water  is  immediutely  followed  by  re-action  in  the 
extreme  vessels ;  an  extra  poi-tion  of  caloric  is 
evolved,  the  cold  fluid  in  the  stomach  is  soon  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  individual,  so 
far  from  being  iiijui-ed,  leaves  the  spot  refreshed  by 
the  tlraught. 

We  know  also  tliat  when  hvo  individuals  go  into 
an  infected  district,  where  the  ivhole  atmosphere  is 
completely  saturated  with  an  aerial  poison,  if  the  one 
be  iveak  and  the  other  strong,  the  one  who  has  least 
vitality  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  attacked,  perhaps 
in  a  few  days,  witli  fever ;  wliile  in  the  other,  though 
an  eijual  quantity  of  the  poison  may  enter  tlie  system, 
yet  this  is  probably  thrown  out  of  the  circulation 
through  the  medium  of  the  secreting  organs,  and  in 
this  case  he  may  escape  altogether,  or  if  he  be 
attacked,  the  poison  takes  a  longer  period  to  produce 
its  effects.  In  the  person  who  is  weak  the  re-action 
is  less,  but  the  symptoms  in  general  are  more  malig- 
nant ;  while  in  the  other,  there  is  greater  re-action, 
but  less  danger,  tor  the  blood  is  not  so  much  injured 
by  the  noxious  agent. 

I  have  fomierly  slated,  tliat  whilst  the  blood  is 
circulating  in  the  vessels,  both  the  fibrin  and  the 
albumen  owe  their  fluidity  to  tlie  circumstance  of 
their  being  held  in  solution  by  a  saline  fluid ;  and  so 
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long  as  the  vital  current  i9.  in  aQtive  circulation^  its 
vitality,  prevents  the  occurrauce  of  those  changes 
which  are  itbe  cause  of  its  coagulation  when  reiipK)ved 
from  the  system.  But  whea  a  p^  pf  the  blood  is 
dravm  from  the  body,  it  soon  dies,  and  becomes  solid, 
as,  ^  ,b?li^ve,t .  ahoost  exactly  ia  proportion  as  it  loses 
its  liviqg,  principle.      .  ,  , 

Wihm  blood  h<^  h^m  completely  deprive^  of  its 
vitality  ^ithor.  by  poisons,  extreme  cold^  the  electric 
fluid* f  or  from  say  other  cause,  the  fibrin. of  even  this 
dead  l^lopd  wpUl  become  solid  tp  a  certain  extent^ 
particulady  whwwe  expose  it  to  th<^  w;. but  the 
half  polid  .soft  coagulum  whi^h  fonps  in  svch  qftses^ 
is  veiy  ,€|i£r(pi^nt  from  the  fibrous,  den^^jwdfinn 
crasfsamj^^tum  which  is  formedr  when  hea|thy^  i^lood 
has  ju;5t  been  drawn  from  a  healthy  individuaj. ..  Jtjs 
also  well  known,  that  when  a  person  is  woaJk*  the 
chemical  changes  commence  much  soqner  th^n  in 
healthy  blood,  where  they  are,  at  least,  retailed  for 
a  time  by  the  vital  principle ;  but  still,  in  the  end»  the 
crassamentum  is  much  firmer  in  the  blood  of  a  hepJithy 
individual  than  in  those  that  are  weak. 

Mr.  Hunter  acknowledged  that  even  dead  blood 
becomes  solid;  and,  having  done  this,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  consider  qoagul^^tion 
as  the  effect  of  the  vital  principle.  Common  coagu- 
lation is  the  effect  of  changes,  which  are  going  on 
whilst  the  blood  is  losing  its  vitality;  consequently, 
it  is  not  the  living  principle  but  the  diminution,  or 
loss  of  vitality,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  chwgo. 
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Still  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  pro- 
cesS)  which  afford  a  strong  proof  that  the  blood,  in  its 
healthy  and  natural  state,  is  endowed  with  life,  even 
for  a  short  period  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  living 
body. 

The  blood  of  health  is  not  dead  at  the  moment 
that  it  is  drawn,  and  it  only  begins  to  become  solid, 
when  its  vitality  is  so  far  diminished  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  certain  changes 
which  occur  when  the  removed  blood  is  allowed  to 
rest;  but  still  even  when  coagulation  begins,  the 
fibrin  of  healthy  blood  retains  so  much  of  its  vitality, 
as  to  enable  it  to  contract  and  form  a  firm  fibrous 
crassamentum,  which  is  very  different  from  the  soft 
gelatinous  consistence  of  the  coagulum,  which  forms 
when  dead  blood  is  taken  out  of  the  heart  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

When  there  is  inflammatory  action  going  on  in 
any  part  of  the  system,  the  fibrin  of  the  drawn  blood 
contracts  with  such  firmness,  that  it  frequently  pro- 
duces a  cupped  appearance  on  the  upper  surface; 
and,  even  in  health,  the  blood  of  the  strong  contracts 
much  more  firmly  than  the  blood  of  those  who  are 
weak  :  in  fact,  the  firmness  of  the  coagulum  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  degree  of  vitality  which  the 
blood  possesses  at  the  moment  when  it  is  drawn  fix)m 
the  body. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  formed  from  the  fibrin, 
and  so  long  as  these  retain  their  vitality,  they  con- 
tract firmly  on  the  application  of  salt,  or  any  other 
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stimulus ;  %ui  when  they  losiet  thar  vitality^  Jbhey/  tire 
not  aflfeetedi  by  the^  application  of  stimuKw  Whenr we 
mioc'salt'nith'.the  bloody  before  the  fibiih  begins^  io 
coagulate;  it  <  is<  preventisd  from  becoming  solid;  >.  by 
being  dissolved  in  a  iluid  that  is  so  much  ridieciin 
saline  matter  than  common  serum ;  when  we  aUow^the 
fibritn;  however;  to<  assume  its  solid  form^it  ae^tifes 
newf properties^  >aiid  ds  trio  ilonger !  soluble,  ■  eveat  /in  a 
salioe i fluidi  i ' But  if.iat  ua  <^rtsaiu  period  afijear  the 
coagullationhascomimenoed^^tve  add  muriate  of  sod^ 
on ( a  sdine  solution,' ito  the-  coagulating  blqod^i  the 
momen.t;that  the  fibrin  feel^rthe  sitimtdus  (^ith^ealtv 
the ii^holiei of  it  bedomes < 6udd<^nly»  43olid ;  salnd  I/>have 
seen^the  •  filnrin '  of  inflanfmatory  blood,  >?vvhichi  ihad 
been  drawn  during  the  hot  stage  of'  ihe  miiosh  /fevel% 
ooiitiuct,  bn  tiaue  'application  >of  lialt^  with /aknosit. as 
miucharapidity^  as  the  ihnscles,  when  <  we  apply  tliie 
saihe  stimulus  to  the  fibres  in  the  living  body.  This^ 
of  Itself,  is '  a  •  string  proof  of  the  Titality »  <rfi  r  the 
blood;  for  the  fibrin  of  dead  Mood  will  noti^soofe 
contract  on  the  application  o£  stimuli  than  the  mus-^ 
cular  fibres  of  an  animal  that  has  been  dead  £t)r 
many  days.  -  Now,  if  the  blood,  even  out  of m the 
body,  possesses  the  power  of  resisting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  effects  of  heat,  cold,  noxious  agents,  and 
chemical  changes,  that  would  be  injurious  to  life- — 
and  if  the  fibrin  of  the  living  blood  possess  sensi- 
bility to  such  a  degree  as  to  feel  and  re-act  on  the 
application  of  stimuli, — ^we  may  then  infer,  that  the 
blood  possesses  life  within  itself,  which  exists  to- 
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tally  iiidopendent  of  eitlier  the  brain  or  the  nervous 
system ;  tor  there  can  be  no  nerves  in  tlio  vital  cur- 
rent, and  blood  that  is  tb-awn  from  the  body  cannot 
rontraet  or  show  signs  of  life  from  sympathy  or  any 
connexion  with  the  cerebral  organs.       >  i 

When  a  wurm-blooded  animid  is  '  bled:  to  death, 
the  heart  almost  immctliately  ceases  to  contract,  from 
the  want  of  its  natural  tftiraulus  to  liet'p  up  its  action; 
but  when  wc  cut  off  tlie  head  of  anotlior  animal  of 
the  same  class,  secui-e  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  and 
keep  up  an  aftihcial  respiration,  so  as  to  puriiy  the 
blood,  the  lieart  retains  its  vitality,  and  continues  to 
act  with  Ibrce,  even  for  many  liours,  The  blood 
continues  to  clreulate,  autl  the  Bolida  not  only  retain 
tlieirvitsiiity,  bat  the  muscles  continue  to  act  with 
great  power,  even  for  a  long  period  sJkcr  the  head  of 
thtf  Animal  has  been  fairly  ^parated  fronk  the 
body.  Tliat  such  is  tlie  fact  is  evident  from  what 
oCtulTcd  in  the  celebrated  eocperiraentfi  of  Rlr. 
Brodie.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  ivdien  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
chest  of  a  rabbit  is  opened  immediately,  so  as  to 
exjHjsc  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  &c.,  to  tlie 
action  of  the  air,  the  auricle  continues  to  live,  to 
(eel,  and  to  le-act  on  the  blood,  Ibi"  three  hours, 
even  after  the  brain  has  been  converted  to  a  perfect 
pulp.  Now,  from  tins  alone  we  may  infer,  that  the 
solids  are  not  indebted  to  the  brain  for  their  living 
principle  ;  for  if  the  nerves,  eitlier  ol'  themselves,  or 
frt»m  tlieir  connexion  with  the  brain,  be  the  cause  of 
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animal  vitality,  why  is  it  that  the  solids  instantly 
die  when  deprived  of  their  blood;  and  that,  too, 
even  when  the  brain  and  the  nerves  are  left  unin* 
jured  ?  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  solids  derive 
their  life  from  the  blood  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  the  heart,  and  the  other  vascular  organs,  as 
well  as  the  muscles,  &c.  &c.,  continue  to  act  so  long 
as  they  are  supplied  with  pure  blood,  and  retain  their 
vitality  for  many  hours  after  the  brain  of  the  animal 
has  been  reduced  to  a  perfect  pulp,  or  even  after  the 
head  is  removed  from  the  body ; — consequently  we 
may  infer,  that  the  blood  in  its  healthy  state  pos- 
sesses life,  and  that  the  solids  themselves  can  only 
live  and  retain  their  vitality  so  long  as  they  are 
supplied  with  their  living  fluid,  and  when  this  is 
withdrawn,  death  must  immediately  follow  in  the 
heart,  the  brain,  in  the  nerves,  and  the  whole  body, 
•  for  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  and  with- 
out this  they  instantly  become  mere  inanimate 
matter/ 
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I 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  '  the  process  of  las^imila-' 
'  tjoa  animalizes  all  articles  jsubject^d  to  >  its  tin- 
*  fluence  *.*  We  koow^  however,  tl^t  this  ^s  iBot 
the  case,  for  many  agents  enter  the  circulatioa  .uii- 
changed,  mix  with  the  blood,  t  and  som^  oi  them  are 
agaiu  thrown  out  of  the  circulation  in  their  original 
state.  All  the  natural  salts  of  the  blood  emter  the 
Circulating  current,  and  may  be  obtained .  in  their 
original  form,  either  from  the  serum  or  the  secre-" 
tions ;'  but  even  others,  which  are  not  natural,  tx^  the 
blood,  enter  the  circulation,  and  after  a  time  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  system  imchanged  in  any  of  their 
properties*  Nitre^  for  example,  passes  through  the 
digestive  organs,  and  enters  the  circulaticMi  without 
being  converted  into  an  animal  substance.  Alcohol 
is  not  animalized  by  the  nerves,  for  it  has  been 
found  so  pure  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  as  to  be 
even  inflammable  when  exposed  to  heat.  Mercury 
makes  the  bowels  irritable,  though  it  be  only  rubbed 
into  the  skin ;  and  even  when  taken  by  the  mouth, 
part  of  it  passes  out  of  the  circulation,  dissolved  in 
the  fluid  of  perspiration,  and  forms  an  amalgam  ^vith 
the  gold  or  silver  that  may  chance  to  be  in  the 
pockets   of  those   who   are   impregnated  with  this 

•  See  Chapman's  •  Therapeutics/ 
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active  remedy.  When  sulphur  is  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  enters  the  circulating  current,  mixes  with 
the  blood,  and,  after  a  time,  it  is  thrown  out  by  the 
skin,  so  little  changed  in  its  properties,  that  it  black- 
ens silver  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  taken 
this  remedy,  even  by  the  mouth.  Now,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  these  agents  are  not  animalized,  neither 
is  it  sympathy  that  produces  the  amalgam;  for  sym- 
pathy cannot  blacken  silver  out  of  the  body,  or  give 
a  white  colour  to  a  piece  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  maintained,  even  very  lately, 
'  that  all  poisons,  and,  indeed,  perhaps,  all  agents, 

*  influence  the  brain  and  general  system,  through 
'  an  impression  made  upon  the  sensient  extremities 

*  of  the  nerves  *.'  Now  those  who  maintain  that 
all  poisons,  and,  perhaps,  all  agents,  influence 
the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  only  by  a  direct 
impression  on  the  nervous  system,  might  tell  us  at 
the  same  time  with  equal  propriety,  that  oxygen  in 
the  lungs  purifies  the  blood  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves,  and  not  by  removing  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  venous  current ;  or,  that .  the  food  which  we 
use  nourishes  the  system,  not  through  the  medium  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  but  by  some  mysterious  impression 
made  first  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
then  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  afterwards  by  sym- 
pathy to  the  rest  of  the  body.  That  certain  agents 
produce  their  effects  only  on  the  nerves  is  extremely 

*  See  Morgan  and  Addison  on  Poisons,  p.  90. 
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probable;  but,  tbat  many  deleterious  substances 
produce,  and  tliat  many  remedies  cure  disease, 
tlirougb  tbe  medium  of  tlie  bluod,  is,  1  believe,  just 
as  certain,  as  that  oxygen  attracts  carbonic  acid 
tlirougb  the  medium  of  tbe  pulmonai-y  memtirane,  or 
tbat  tbe  food  wbicb  we  use  is  converted  into  chyle, 
and  nourislies  tbe  solids,  not  by  any  mysterious  im- 
pression on  the  nervous  system,  but  entirely  through 
the  medium  of  the  vital  current. 

There  are  certain  noxious  agents  tbat  are  almost 
inert,  so  long  as  tliey  are  merely  applied  to  tbe 
sensient  extremities  of  tbe  nerves.  Tbe  poison  of 
tbe  rattle-snake,  for  instance,  is  perfectly  barniless 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  tbe  tongue,  &c, :  it  may 
even  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  tiie  most  perfect 
impunity.  I  have  given  it  internally,  in  lai-ge  doses, 
to  foxes,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  other  animals ;  but  still 
it  produced  no  apparent  effect.  Yet,  when  a  small 
quantity  of  tlie  same  Huid  is  inserted  into  a  recent 
wound,  or  injected  into  a  vein,  it  causes  death  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Tbe  rattlesnake  has  tivo  fangs,  which  are  con- 
cealed in  a  sheath,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  they  are  curved  in  their  shape,  and  their  point 
is  as  sharp  as  tbat  of  a  common  needle.  They  are 
boUow  in  the  centre,  and  the  root  of  the  fangs  are  con- 
nected with  the  poison-bags.  These  reptiles  generally 
use  only  one  fang  at  a  time,  and  when  they  do  use 
it,  they  seize  the  part  with  their  mouth  which  tliey 
inteud  to  poison^  they  then  perlbnite  it  deeply  v 
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the  fang.  At  thii^  moment  the  bag  oontmcts,  and 
the  deleterious  fluid  which  has  such  an  enmity  to  the 
blood  is  injected  into  the  very  bottom  rf  the  woimd^ 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  under  part  of  the 
fang,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shaip  point. 
Having  effected  his  purpose,  he  withdraws  the  in** 
strument,  and  then  leaves  his  victim  to  his  fate. 

When  a  small  animal,  a  rabbit,  for  example,  is 
poisoned  by  this  snake,  it  does  not  seem  to  feel  pain 
at  the  moment;  and,  generally,  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  however,  the  ears  begin  to  droop, 
he  seems  giddy  and  uneasy,  the  lower  extremities 
soon  lose  their  power,  he  falls  on  the  ground :  the 
pupils  dilate,  slight  convulsions  come  on,  and  the 
animal  dies,  generally  in  about  fifteen  minutes  irom 
the  time  that  the  poison  had  been  injected  into  the 
wound. 

When  we  examine  the  part  immediately  after 
death,  we  find  that  the  poison  has  completely  de- 
stroyed the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  and  not  only  of 
this,  but  for  two  inches  all  round  the  puncture,  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  even  the  cellular  substance  are 
as  black  as  if  they  had  been  for  hours  in  a  state  oi 
complete  mortification.  The  blood  in  the  veins 
which  lead  from  the  wound  is  also  black,  and  even 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  heart  is  darker  in 
colour,  and  does  not  coagulate  so  firmly  as  in  those 
animals  that  are  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
When  we  examine  the  head,  after, death,  there  is  a 
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want  of  blood  in  the  brain,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  those  persons  who  die  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever ;  but  neither  the  brain  nor  any  of  the 
solids  appear  to  have  sustained  the  slightest  injury, 
except  at  the  wound,  and  this,  of  itself,  is  not  suf* 
ficient  to  account  for  the  suddenness  of  the  death. 
But  the  blood  is  diseased  even  in  appearance ;  and 
my  belief  is,  that  this  poison,  like  most  of  the  others, 
produces  death,  not  by  any  direct  impression  on 
the  brain,  but  by  suddenly  depriving  the  blood  of  its 
vital  principle ;  for  the  solids  cannot  continue  to  live 
when  that  dies  which  is,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  their 
vitality. 

The  exact  time  that  this  poison  requires  to  pro- 
duce its  effect  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied.  When  injected  into  fat  or  other  substances, 
where  there  is  little  blood  circulating  in  their  tex- 
ture, the  poison  appears  to  be  almost  inert.  It  is, 
probably,  for  this  reason,  that  hogs  attack  even  the 
most  venomous  snakes  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
eat  them,  poison  and  all,  without  suffering  in  the 
least.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  full-grown  rabbit 
b  bitten  in  a  fleshy  part  by  a  large  rattlesnake, 
death  generally  follows  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes;  but,  in  one  instance,  where  the  animal 
died  in  three  minutes  and  a  half,  on  examining  the 
part,  I  found  that  the  fang  had  pierced  a  vein  of 
considerable  size. 

Fatal  as  this  poison  is  when  it  mixes  with  the  blood 
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yet  when  T«^  (^trt^tiiit'llieWaiUk  fle^h  frdin  thift  poitotied 
#t)Utidi^and'give'it  to  a  dog;  6r  ktty  btliir  «iai^tlit(*6us 
atiimiftl, 'to-eats  it  readily,  and'  tkke^  it!  {ntb  lii^ 
sttel&ch Iritfi  the!  Irloi^t  perfect  impuriity.  '  di^;if  ii^e 
(^•ttrate^  "a'  ^iiece '  of'  bread  >  with  the  pbison,  h^  e&ts  ^it, 
With6rd<  ixiflferiiig'  in  thte'  slightest  degrt^.  'Nbi- 1^  it 
feyfeJieftoicfal  iriiktui*e  betvHxt  the  blood  andH;hcl|)oi'soh 
t^hiefti  causel^  death;  foi^  Ihave  mixed  the  fluid  with 
iken^/  Wiood;  and  d^gs'  ate  it  readily  without  bfeitig 
^^oi^d/'  It  is,  theirefbre  • 'ohly  fatal;  when  itiriikes 

With'the  Mngblood;  iii'a'li\dhg-  iiMmaflv  ail**atiifes 
dealth;  a^ '  I  bellfeve,  by  destroyih^  th^  vitality,  fh^it  'of 
thie'bl6odi  and  then  of  the  whide  body?  for  this'tiuid 
ddes^ndfact  fes  a  pois^on  when  a^pplied  t6 tlife  Sfetiti^ht 
ttttrdrwlfies  of  the  nei^es,  and  the  mfere  bi*^ihid  ?nj  tiry 
wkch^*^  ddrie  to' the  solids  i^  ndt  Wf  itself  stfffrd^ht 
«6Jafec<^Wlbr.the''fcUddett' death.  ^   :;iM.un.t 

•i'^Thei:e'''-afe''rn6re'iioxIoas  agents  th^ti  btti^  thSat 
friky  be-|jfetf6ctly  imiocent  in.bne  "pdrt  of  the' s^fefeib, 
Imt  deadlyln  the^ir  effects  wheri  'iip(|)lfed  tl)^anoili6i*. 
A  ^ertifidn  quantity  of  carbonic^  dtiid,^  foi*  e!x«itiplfe, 
may  be  taken  into  the  stoniach  tvith  tie  mb^t  ]freiTCCt 
lift punity;' yet  the  ^ame  agent  eati^els  Alhiiost  ^hfetarit 
deWh  when  taken  into  the  lungs  *.    Blbdd  eonlidhiiig 

.; ,/      .     ,■       ...  ■.  ■■..•-.         ',...,.;      •'-. 

,,^  It  Js  poiislble  that  oarbpnic  acid  in  it^  mpsiconc^iiinLted 
form  may  not  enter  the  chest ;  but  when  it  is  so  strong  as  to 
kill  a  rabbit  in  three  minutes  and  a  half,  it  enters  freely  into  the 
lung8»  and,  prdbab^y,  produces  a  complete  spa<mi  in  the  cd!s. 
But,  independently  of  this  effect,  as  carbonic  acid  «annt)t  retnove 
the  cause  <>fthe  impurity  from  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
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carljonic  apul  pi-wiuces  no  evil  effects  on  tlie  iutenial 
surface  of  tlierif^ht  side  of  the  heart,  yet  the  same  auid 
acts  fiA  B.  poison  whtiu  tlie  blood  that  coutaiiis  it  passes 
iutpithe  leit  veiitncle,  or  the  coronary  arteries, ..wiUv' 
out.}^iog  puri6ed  iii  the  pulmonary  organs.  Tit/a 
jijice  of  the  WouraHi  vine,  like  the  venom  of  the  ratr 
tlesaake,,  is  not  a  poison  when  merely  upplied  to  9. 
nervous  sui-iace,  yet  it  causes  almost  instaut  dttUtU 
when ,  it  mixes  directly  with  the  living  blood.  We,  all 
know  that  the  poiiiou  of  the  viper  can  he  BivaUawM 
with  iQipunity ;  we  have  seen  also  that  tlie  gunei  i» 
tlie  ia^t  with  respect  to  tlte  venom  of  the  niAtlesnltke^ 
iw  these  agents  act  only  n&  poisons  when  they  mix, 
w;itb.,tlie  blotid:.  yet  tliough  they  are  not  poisououB 
evei»|in, large  doses,  still  it  is  probable  that  they  ai'e 
i^,jitjl|^i£e;ther  inert  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
stomach;  for  there,  tliey  are,  probably  cliauged  in 
tjieir  properties  by  the  gastric  juice  before  tliey  enter 
tlte  circulation,  either  by  the  vciui),  or  as  part  oi"  tiie 
chyji}.,,  Mr..  ^V"alluce,  of  Virginia,  took  the  whole  «f 
the  .poison  froni  the  two  fangs  of  a  large  and  vigoi-oits 
i:ii^ttl^&U4ke.  Xliis  he  made  into  jiUls,  *  hags,  venoni] 
«^4:^'i' i'^^^^.')^  swalloweil  himself,  sometimes  at 
thcji^tate  of  ibuf]  a  day.  They  produced,  he  enyB, 
most  heavenly  sensations,  and  '  melancholy  was 
quickly  changed  into  gay  anticipations*;'  hut'  un- 

oTj^a,  this  of  itself  13  quite  enough  to  account  far  the  sudden 

death  whicli  ensues  when  an  aniraitl  is  immersed  in  an  atma4 

sphere  or  this  (c^.  it 

•  See  Coxe's  American  Dispi^nsatory.  p.  690. 
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fortunately,  these  delightful  feelings  were  followed 
by  a  general  dropsy,  which  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  However,  he  is  still  very  sanguine 
about  the  virtues  of  tliis  venom,  when  used  inter- 
nally, and  thinks  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when 
rattlesnakes  will  be  reared  for  medicinal  purposes, 
as  much  so  as  *  either  the  poppy  or  palmachristi.' 

I  may  here  observe,  that  when  the  muriate  of 
soda  is  immediately  applied  to  the  wound  that  is 
made  by  the  rattlesnake,  it  is  a  complete  antidote 
against  this  poison.  When  an  Indian  is  bitten  by  a 
snake,  he  applies  a  ligature  above  the  part,  axai  sca- 
rifies the  wound  to  the  very  bottom ;  he  then  stuffs  it 
vdth  common  salt,  and  after  this  it  soon  heals,  with- 
out producing  any  effect  on  the  general  system. 

The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  produces  an  imme- 
diate and  obvious  effect  on  the  blood,  as  well  as  on  the 
solids  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  but  there 
are  other  noxious  agents  which  cause  death  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulating  current,  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  change,  either  where  they  are 
applied,  or  in  any  one  part  of  the  solid  structure. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Wouralli  poison :  for  this 
noxious  agent,  like  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake, 
produces  no  deleterious  effect  when  merely  applied 
to  the  sensient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  even  on 
those  surfaces  that  are  most  sensible.  I  have  given 
it  internally,  in  large  doses,  to  dogs,  monkeys,  and 
other  inferior  animals,  yet  they  did  not  suffer,  even 
in  the  least ;  but  when  we  dip  a  small  wooden  needle 
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into  this  poiscmous  juioe»  and  th^i  puncture  with 
this  either  the  flesh  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
that  contains  blood,  abnogt  the  very  moment  that  the 
jMHSoHi  mixes  with  the  living  blood,  it  destroys  its 
vitality  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and,  if  the 
oommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  current  be  not 
immediately  prevented,  this  loss  of  vitality  in  one 
part  of  the  blood,  almost  instantly  extends  to  the 
whole,  and  the  animal  dies,  generally  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 

Wheoa  We  examine  the  spot  that  had  been 
punctured  with  the  poisoned  needle,  there  is  less 
i^pearance  of  inflammation  or  disease  than  if  the  part 
had  merely  been  pricked  with  a  common  pin ;  and 
whea  we  examine  the  rest  of  the  body,  there  is  not 
thd  slightest  trace  of  disease  to  be  seen,  in  any  part 
of  the  solid  structure.  Now,  in  this  instance,  it  is 
very  clear  that  death  is  not  produced  from  any  in- 
creased action,  or  organic  disease,  in  the  vascular 
orgaoA ;  and,  as  we  know  that  this  poison  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  producing  any  direct  impression 
on  the  nervous  system^  we  may  infer  that  it  causes 
sudden  death  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
living  principle  of  the  blood,  in  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  this  loss  of  vitality  in  the  circulating 
current  extends  almost  instantly  to  the  whole  body. 

It  is  life  alone,  which  they  derive  from  the  blood, 
that  enables  the  solids  to  feel  and  re-act  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  any  other  stimulus ; 
and  when  this  is  lost,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
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receiving  impressions;  but,  independent  of  this,  when 
the  blood  dies,  it  is  no  longer  a  stimulus  to  its  own 
vascular  organs.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  poison  itself  should  be  carried  to  the  brain ;  for 
if  the  noxious  agent  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
or  stops  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  suddenly  as  if  the 
poison  were  injected  directly  into  the  carotid  artery : 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  impression  of  the 
poison  should  be  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the 
cerebral  organs ;  for  if  the  blood  loses  its  vitality,  it 
is  very  evident  that  this  dead  blood  can  no  more  sti- 
mulate the  heart  and  vascular  organs,  than  these 
organs  can  perform  their  healthy  functions  without 
a  regular  supply  of  healthy  blood ;  and  when  the 
poison  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  blood,  the  vas- 
cular solids  cease  to  act,  not  from  any  injury  done  to 
their  solid  structure,  but  from  the  loss  of  vitality  in 
their  stimulating  fluid,  and  without  which  the  heart, 
the  brain,  &c.,  are  altogether  incapable  of  keeping 
up  their  action,  or  supporting  life. 

I  have  formerly  stated,  that  when  we  destroy  the 
structure  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  and  immediately 
open  the  chest,  so  as  to  expose  the  lungs,  the  great 
vessels,  the  auricles,  &c.,  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
the  heart  continues  to  act  for,  at  least,  three  hours 
after  the  brain  has  entirely  ceased  to  perform  its 
functions.  But  if,  during  this  period,  we  inject  a 
few  drops  of  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  fluid  poison 
into  the  jugular  vein;  this  poisoned  or  dead  blood. 
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even  under  such  circumstances,  produces  an  obvious 
effect  on  tlie  action  of  the  heart,  for  it  almost  in- 
stantly destroys  its  vitality,  and  puts  an  end  to  its 
action.  Now,  this  is  evidently  not  the  effect  of  a 
morbid  impression,  conveyed  first  to  the  brain  by  tlie 
nerves,  and  then  to  the  heart  by  means  of  sym- 
pathy, for  the  structure  of  the  brain  had  been  re-» 
duced  to  a  pulp,  previously  to  the  injection  of  the 
poison  into  the  blood. 

In  females  wlio  have  died  during  pregnancy,  from 
the  effects  of  some  deleterious  poison,  the  same  spe- 
cific ageut  which  the  mother  had  used,  has  been 
found  in  the  blood  which  was  taken  from  the  heart 
of  their  dead  infants.  It  is  also  the  fact,  that  in 
small-pos,  measles,  the  marsh  fever,  &c.  &c.,  the 
same  specific  disease  is  frequently  comnmnicated, 
through  the  umbilical  circulation,  from  the  mother 
to  the  cliild,  before  birth;  and  after  this,  the  disease 
in  the  child  may  be  effectually  cured  by  remedies 
which  are  used  by  the  mother,  and  pass  through  the 
maternal  circulation  into  the  glands  of  the  breast,  and 
from  these  into  the  vascular  system  of  their  infants. 
These  remedies  not  only  cure  disease  in  the  child, 
but  the  very  agents  themselves  have  beeu  detected  in 
their  blood.  Now,  tliis  cannot  be  the  effect  of  a 
nervous  impression,  for  though  the  nerves  may 
convey  the  impression  which  is  made  by  an  agent 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  yet  they 
liave  no  tubes,  and,  of  course,  cannot  convey  the 
specific  agent  itself  from  the  stomach  of  the  mo- 
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ther  to  the  blood  of  her  infant,  either  before  or  after 
birth. 

That  the  solids  are  frequently  the  sold  catisd  of 
disease  id,  I  believe^  beyond  all  question ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain^  that  a  vitiated  or  diseased  state  of 
the  fluids  is  frequently  the  sole  cause  of  disease  in 
the  solids.  When  a  fluid  poison,  for  example,  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  is  it  not  the  fluids  in  this 
case,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  diseased  a<^tion  in  the 
solid  structui-e  ?  When  the  acrid  principle  of  can- 
tharides  is  absorbed  from  the  skin,  and  thrown  out 
by  the  kidneys,  is  it  not  the  acrid  quality  of  the 
urine  that  produces  the  diseased  action  in  the  blad*- 
der  ?  Or,  when  we  inject  a  small  quantity  of  putrid 
water  into  a  vein,  is  it  not  this  putrid  fluid  that 
deranges  the  blood,  and  produces  fever  of  a  more 
malignant  type  than  those  that  are  generally  met  with 
in  cold  countries  ? 

When  an  individual  receives  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  respiration  is  immediately  suspended,  but 
the  heart  continues  to  act  feebly  for  a  time,  and  a 
part  of  the  blood  passes  on  through  the  lungs  for  a 
short  period,  without  having  been  purified  in  the 
pulmonary  organs.  In  this  case  it  is  the  injury  done 
to  the  solids  which  is  the  cause  of  death,  and  the 
dark  colour  of  the  blood  which  is  found  in  the  lefl 
side  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  per- 
son breathes  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the   circulation  is  not  removed,  but 
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llie  blood,  fur  a  time,  pusses  on  to  tlie  heart,  wilh» 
out  being  jmrified  in  tbe  lungF.  In  tbis  instancfij 
It  ia  evideutly  the  diseased  stote  of  Ibe  blood  wlilch 
is  the  cause  of  death,  for  nitrogen  lias  no  noxious 
property ;  but  it  has  no  attraction  for  carbonic  add, 
and  neither  the  heart  nor  tbe  brain  can  perfonn  . 
Uieir  fnnctioiiB  wlien  Bupplied  witli  blood  that  con* 
tains  an  excess  of  this  gae.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  , 
is  the  firet  part  of  tbe  soUdB  which  feels  the  effect  of  I 
this  impure  state  of  tlie  vital  fluid,  for  the  blood,  undei* 
such  circumstances,  may  still  circulate  in  the  InngS 
lor  a  short  pcrio<l,  but  so  slowly,  that  the  quantity 
which  arrives  in  the  left  ventricle  ia  considerably 
diminished,  and  that  which  does  arrive  is  not  pure; 
consequently,  though  the  heart  continues  to  contract 
feebly  for  atime,  it  sends  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
into  the  aorta ;  and  that  «hich  passes  ihi'ongh  the 
cerebral  arteries  is  not  only  small  in  quantity,  but  so 
impure  in  ijuality,  that  the  brain  almost  instantly 
ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  not  from  any  injury 
done  to  its  solid  structure,  but  merely  from  the 
diminished  <piantily  and  the  impure  quality  of  its 
outritive  fluid.  The  pupils  dilate,  the  individual 
becomes  slightly  conndsed.and  soon  dies  with  symp- 
toms similiir  to  those  which  occur  when  an  animal  is 
bled  to  death  * 

When  a  person  breathes  in   an  Infected  atmos- 

*  Penons  vrtio  were  appurciUly  recoTering  frpm  drowtiinct 
liBve  rallen  duwn  niid  died  Middciily.  Tlii§  is|  probably,  llie 
effect  of  Hie  impure  blood  on  the  braiu. 
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phere,  a  part  of  the  aerial  poison  may  be  attracted 
with  the  atmospheric  air  into  the  arterial  blood,  or 
even  admitting  that  it  mixes  with  the  saliva,  and 
enters  with  the  chyle,  still  in  either  case  it  enters 
the  circulation.  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  it  is  probable  that  the  diseased  state  of  the 
blood  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  diseased  action  in  the 
vascular  solids;  for  it  is  this  black  and  poisoned 
blood  which,  after  a  time,  paralyses  the  heart,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  vascular  organs.  It  is  this 
that  causes  the  cold  stage,  and  diminishes,  for  a 
time,  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  organ  in  the  system. 

I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
the  essential  or  idiopathic  fevers  are  primarily  pro- 
duced by  a  diseased  state  of  the  whole  circulating 
current.  But,  independent  of  these,  there  are  many 
other  diseases,  where  the  blood  is  infinitely  more 
concerned,  as  the  immediate  cause,  than  any  of  the 
solids ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  solids  suffer  merely  as 
an  effect  of  the  diseased  state  of  their  nutritive  fluid. 

The  embryo  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  being  is  a  small  speck,  which  is  formed  by  a 
secretion  from  the  maternal  blood;  while  the  fluid 
which  stimulates  this  into  life  is  also  a  secretion 
from  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  When  the  parents  are 
both  healthy,  their  children  are  free  from  hereditary 
disease ;  but  when  either  of  the  parents  is  tainted, 
this  taint  is  as  effectually  communicated  to  their  off- 
spring, as  either  the  cast  of  the  countenance  or  the 
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colour  of  the  skin.  The  disposition  to  gout,  scrofula, 
leprosy,  the  venereal,  and  otiier  hereditary  diseases, 
Clin  only  be  eommunicated  through  the  medium  of 
the  fluids.  In  this  way,  '  God  visits  the  iniquity 
'  of  the  fathers  ou  their  children,  doivn  to  the  thii-d 
'  and  fourth  generation.'  In  the  above  diseases,  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  blood  is,  probably,  the  sole  cause 
of  the  morbid  action  in  the  solids;  and  when  we 
attempt  to  cure  them,  we  may  not,  as  yet,  always 
succeed;  but  we  best  gain  our  end  by  the  use  of 
those  medicines  that  act  not  on  the  nerves,  or,  in  a 
part,  but  first  on  the  blood,  and  then  on  every  solid 
in  the  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating 
current. 

When  the  venereal  poison  ia  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  causes  at  first  a  local  disease,  but,  after  a  time,  it 
is  observed  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  tlie  system, 
producing  the  identical  same  disease  in  the  throat, 
the  nose,  the  skin,  and  even  in  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Now  iire  we  to  believe,  witliout  proof, 
tliat  llie  specific  poison  is  conveyed  from  the  original 
sore  to  the  throat,  the  nose,  or  the  leg.  by  means  of 
sympathy ;  or  are  we  to  infer,  from  the  slowness  of  its 
action,  the  inflamed  state  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
symptoms,  tliat  the  poison  itself  is  carried  either  by 
the  absorbents  or  the  veins  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, and  then  by  the  arterial  blood  to  the  various  tex- 
tures upon  «'Iiich  it  fixes  ?  And,  when  we  know  that 
the  antidote  to  this  poison  also  enters  the  circulation, 
so  as  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  poison 
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itself,  are  wo  to  believe^  under  such  circumstances^ 
that  it  destroys  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  sympatliy, 
or  are  wq  to  infer  that  it  acts  upon  the  poison  by 
actual  contact,  and  renders  it  inert  through  the  n^e- 
dium  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  antidote  is  diffused 
as  well  as  the  poison  which  causes  the  disease  1 

The  fact  that  naercury  does  enter  the  circulating 
current,  rests  on  proofs  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by 
mere  assertion.  Dr.  Hamilton  found  mercurial  glo- 
bules in  the  milk  of  a  woman  who  was  then  in  a 
state  of  salivation.  Zeller  found  them  in  the  bile ; 
Wepf(^r^  Laborde,  &o,,  havQ  detected  them  in  the 
bones>  while  others  have  found  distinct  globules  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  mammary  and  the 
salivary  glands,  even  where  the  mercury  had  been 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  in  the  fom\  of  ointment 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  impoi-tant  experiments 
of  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin,  that  the  lacteals  absorb,  in 
preference,  all  the  common  nutritious  matters,  while 
many  of  the  most  active  agents  enter  directly  into 
the  circulation  without  passing  through  the  thoracic 
duct.  These  are  either  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  by  the  roots  of  the  vena  portea,  and 
carried  directly  into  the  circulation,  or  they  are  at- 
tracted, through  the  thin  coats  of  the  veins,  into  the 
current,  and  mix  directly  with  the  circulating  bloods 
fVhen  an  excess  of  saline  matter  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  greater  portion  of  it  passes  directly  into 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  that  almost  imme^ 
diately  to  th^  whole  system^  Alcohol  passes  so  rapidly 
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iuto  the  circulation,  that  when  an  animal  is  foi-ced  to 
ilriuk  diluted  spirits  during  digestion,  tlie  spirit  im- 
mediately mixes  with  the  blood  of  the  vena  portae, 
aud  gives  it  a  strong  odour,  while  not  one  particle 
of  the  alcohol  is  left  to  mix  with  the  chyle.  When  a 
diluted  spirit  is  Injected  into  the  vein  of  an  animul,  it 
produces  intoxication  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  also  a 
fact  tliat,  after  death,  in  those  iudividuals  who  had  died 
during  a  debauch,  gin  Ims  been  found  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  bruin,  in  so  cooceutrated  a  fonn,  that  it  was 
not  merely  perceptible  to  the  organs  of  smell  in  those 
whi»  examined  the  dead  bodies,  but  the  spirit  pro- 
duced flame  on  tiie  application  of  a  lighted  taper.  It 
has  also  been  proved  that  the  neutral  salts,  when 
given  in  small  tluses,  musk,  cnmphor,  aasaloetidu, 
gamboge,  garlic,  madder,  rhubarb,  &c.  &c.,  pass  in 
port  directly  into  the  circulation,  through  tlie  vena 
portfie,  and  partly  with  the  chyle,  thi-ough  tlia 
medium  of  tlie  thoracic  duct. 

The  rapidity  ivith  which  some  substances  pass 
tlirough  the  circulation  into  the  distant  secretions, 
aSurds  us  a  certain  proof  that  these  agents  enter 
almost  immediately  iuto  tlie  blood.  Stchberger 
luund  that  madder,  indigo,  mid  rhubarb,  could  be 
detected  in  the  secretion  of  tiie  kiduey,  iu  tifteeu 
minutes  from  the  time  that  they  were  swallowed; 
gallic  acid,  in  twenty-iive,  the  colouring  matter  of 
cherries,  and  the  astringent  principle  of  uva  ursi,  in 
forty-five.  Turpentine,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin, 
appeared  in  the  uriue  iu  twenty-live  minutes;  but 
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nlien  inspired,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  in  the 
secretion  of  tlie  kidney  in  fifteen.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  the  prussiate  of  potass  enters  the  circulation, 
and,  in  a  very  short  period,  gives  a  blue  colour  to 
the  valves  of  the  heart.  When  even  water,  in  ex- 
cess, is  taken  into  the  system,  or  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  process  of  digestion,  the  excess  is 
immediately  taken  up  hy  the  roots  of  the  vena  port*, 
and  thrown  out  of  the  circulation,  in  cold  countries 
hy  the  kidneys,  and  in  hot  climates  hy  the  skin. 

Atmospheric  air,  the  aerial  poisons,  and  all  tliose 
agents  that  are  attracted  into  the  circulation  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  nmst  mix  immediately  with  the 
current,  and  change  the  pliysical  properties  of  the 
blood  according  to  their  character  ;  while  those  that 
are  attracted  into  the  veins,  or  are  absorbed  either  by 
the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  vessels,  must  mix  directly 
ivith  the  circulating  current.  When  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  well  rubbed  into  the  skin,  it  is  absorbed  liy 
the  lymphatics,  and  evidently  produces  its  eifects 
through  the  medinni  of  the  circulating  current,  as 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  length  of  time  that  it 
requires  to  act,  hut  also  from  the  apparent  change 
which  it  produces  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the 
gums,  &c.  &c. 

When  corrosive  sublimate  is  absorbed  from  a 
sore,  it  enters  the  circulation,  deranges  the  blood, 
and  affects  the  solids  sooner  than  when  the  subli- 
mate is  taken  internally.  ^Vhen  arsenic,  in  the 
same  maimer,  is   absorbed  into   the  circulation,  it 
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reddens  the  colour  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  pro- 
duces inflammation  in  the  stomach  as  soon,  if  not 
Boouer,  than  if  it  had  been  taken  directly  into  that 
organ.  When  Sir  Everard  Home  injected  an  infu- 
sion of  colchicum  into  the  vein  of  a  dog,  it  pro- 
duced iuflummation  in  the  intestines  sooner  than  if  it 
had  been  given  by  the  mouth.  When  a  solution  of 
tartarized  antimony  is  taken  internally,  from  the 
time  that  elapses  before  it  commences  to  act,  it  is 
probable  that  it  jiroduces  no  eflect  whatever  on  the 
etomuch,  until  it  first  enters  the  circulation,  and 
then  returns  to  the  gastric  organs,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  circulating  current.  Tliis  is  the  more 
probable,  from  tlie  fact  that  even  when  tlie  nerves  of 
the  stomach  are  completely  divided,  and  then  when 
tartar  emetic  is  injected  into  a  vein,  it  produces  irri- 
tation in  the  stomacli,  and  vomiting  much  quicker 
than  when  taken  directly  into  that  organ.  Gam- 
boge and  scammony,  when  injected  into  a  vein,  are 
thrown  out  by  the  intestines,  and  produce  their  pur- 
gative effects,  as  completely  as  if  they  bad  been 
taken  directly  into  the  gastric  organs.  In  all  these 
examples,  it  is  probable  that  these,  as  well  as  many 
other  agents,  are  perfectly  inert  until  they  first  mix 
with,  and  give  ne^v  properties  to  the  blood.  They 
are  then  thrown  out  of  the  circulation  into  the 
various  cavities,  the  emetics  into  the  stomach,  the 
purgatives  into  the  intestines,  the  diuretics  by  the 
kidneys,  &c.  &c.,  wliile  the  increased  action  and 
inflammation  which   some  of  them  produce  in  the 
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stomachs  the  intestines,  &c.,  is  merely  the  effect  of 
the  diseased  secretions  produced  by  the  deranged 
state  of  the  circulating  current. 

When  active  agents  enter  the  circulation,  it  is 
probable  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  are  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole  fluid ;  yet  different  agents 
act  very  differently  on  the  various  solids.  Opium, 
for  example^  in  a  large  dose,  blackens  even  the 
arterial  blood,  and  almosts  instantly  deranges  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  Mercury  enters  the  circular 
tion,  poisons  the  blood,  and  produces  fever  in  the 
whole  system,  but  acts  with  most  force  on  the  sali* 
vary  glands ;  even  a  ^  solution  of  gum  arable,  infused 

*  into  the  bloody  vnll  not  only  stimulate  the  heart,  but 
'  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  other  organs,  with 

*  which  the  heart  readily  sympathixes  ♦ ' ;  while  tur- 
pentine, cantharides,  &c.,  produce  little  effect  on  the 
other  solids,  but  act  with  great  force,  and  almost 
entirely  on  the  urinary  organs. 

Some  agents  are  decomposed  in  the  gastric  or* 
gans,  whilst  others  pass  through  the  circulatioa 
imchauged.  Those  alkaline  salts  that  are  farmed 
by  the  vegetable  acids,  turpentine,  asparagus,  &c., 
undergo  new  changes  in  the  systein,  and  acquire 
new  properties  before  they  are  thrown  out  When 
the  carbonates  are  used  internally  (except  when  they 
meet  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach) ,  they  destroy  the 

*  This,  however,  is  not  sympathy;  for  the  same  deranged 
state  of  the  blood  which  causes  the  increased  action  iu  the  heart 
produces  the  derao^emept  ftlso  in  the  ^tric  organs. 
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natural  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  give  it  alkalino 
properties,  alinoiit  immeiliately,  and  as  offeelually  as 
tliey  do  ulien  tliey  are  mixed  directly,  out  of  the 
body,  with  that  fluid ;  but,  the  whole  of  tlie  Baits 
that  are  formed  l^y  an  alkuline  biise  and  the  etrougur 
ucids,  cuter  tlie  circulatiou  unchanged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  poisons  of  lead 
enter  the  circulation,  and  produce  their  deleterious 
effects  on  the  intestinal  canal,  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  but  particularly  mi  those  of  the  hand. 
After  tliis,  tliere  is  not  only  an  absorption  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  but  in  the  few  that  are  left,  the  red 
poloiu"  is  lost,  and  the  fibres  become  as  wlutc  as  if 
they  had  been  steeped  in  u  solution  of  Goulard's 
extract  I  have  kno\vn  these  effects  produced,  evcii 
when  the  acetate  of  lead  liad  been  absorbed  from 
the  urethra,  and  the  ]K>ison  was  just  as  destruc- 
tive wlieii  taken  into  tlie  circulation  iu  tliis  way, 
n&  if  it  had  been  taken  lUrectly  into  the  stomach. 
AVhen  the  lutrate  of  silver  is  used  internally,  it  is 
sometimes,  even  after  a  long  period,  thrown  out  ou 
the  skin,  giving  to  the  surface,  wliere  it  has  been 
deposited,  an  indelible  black  colour.  When  nitre 
is  used  internally,  it  reddens  the  whole  circulat- 
ing current  almost  immediately ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  match-paper  may  he  made  by  dippiui^  paper 
into  the  urine  of  a  person  soon  after  lie  has  taken  a 
full  dose  of  tliis  salt'.     The  chlorate  of  potass  gives 

"  I  know  one  case  which  occurred  in  America,  where  a  per- 
son swallowed  an  ounce  of  nilre,  by  mistake,  iu  place  of  Glau- 
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a  beautiful  arterial  colour  to  the  venous  bloody  and 
reddens  the  gums  much  faster  than  mercury.  Cu- 
bebs  enters  the  circulation,  and  though  it  may  sti- 
mulate the  stomach,  yet  it  lessens  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  narcotic  effect 
on  the  vascular  organs ;  it  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and,  in  some  cases,  I  have  seen  it  cause  drow- 
siness to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  persons  awake.  It  passes  through  the 
circulation  with  great  rapidity,  and  communicates, 
in  a  veiy  short  period,  its  own  peculiar  smell  to  the 
urine.  The  balsam  of  copavia  has  a  similar  effect, 
and  gives  to  that  fluid  a  taste  that  is  most  intensely 
bitter. 

Bichat  long  ago  ascertained  that  hydrogen  is 
absorbed  in  the  lungs,  and  communicates  its  in- 
flammable properties  to  the  living  blood,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  blood  taken  from  a  distant  vessel 
produced  a  flame  when  a  taper  was  applied  to  it. 
Mercuiy,  alcohol,  camphor,  &c.  &c.,  are  partly 
thrown  out  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  and 
communicate  their  peculiar  flavour  to  the  breath. 
The  aSrial  poisons,  which  produce  fever,  opium, 
acids,  &c.  &c.,  darken  the  colour  of  the  vital  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  alkaline 
salts  not  only  redden  the  blood  when  taken  inter- 

ber's  salts.  The  excitement  which  it  produced  was  so  great  that 
the  individual  was  bled.  The  blood  which  flowed  from  the  vein 
was  completely  florid,  and  remained  as  fluid  as  if  the  nitre  had 
been  added  to  it  out  of  the  body. 
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nally,  but  add  to  its  stimulating  power.  Now,  when 
active  agents  are  used  internally,  so  as  to  enter  the 
circulation  either  by  the  vena  ]H»rtte  or  the  thoracic 
duct;  or  whether  they  be  absorbed  from  the  skin, 
or  attracted,  like  the  aerial  poisons,  into  tlie  circula- 
tion with  the  air  in  the  luiigs ;  yet,  when  they  mix 
with  the  blood  they  must  change  its  qualities,  and 
give  new  properties  to  the  whole  cui-reiit.  Some 
active  agents  enter  the  circulation,  and  produce  dis- 
ease, while  others  mix  with  the  blood,  and  act  as 
antidotes.  Some  of  these  destroy  the  morbid  poi- 
sons, remedy  their  effects,  aud  cure  those  diseases 
in  the  system,  which  bad  been  produced  by  an  excess 
of  those  agents  that  are  deleterious  to  life, 

Rlr.  John  Hunter,  \vlio  adopted  so  warmly  the 
doctrine  of  fluid  vitality,  and  admitted  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  blood  in  its  healthy  state,  yet  when- 
ever this  interfered  with  his  more  favourite  theory  of 
diseased  action  in  the  solids,  he  forgot,  that,  if  the 
blood  possesses  vitality,  it  must  then,  like  every- 
thing else  that  possesses  life,  I>e  subject  to  disease  ; 
and,  from  tlus  very  neglect,  gifted  as  he  was,  his 
book  on  the  blood  has  given  a  I'alse  bent  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  done  less  good,  or,  perhaps,  more  evil, 
tlian  any  other  that  has  been  published  during  the 
last  hundi-ed  years,  unless  we  cscei)t  CuUen'a  '  First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,'  or  the  patholo- 
gical writings  of  Mons.  Broussais.  But  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Hunter's  affection  for  those  tubes  that 
contain  and  circulate  the  blood,  he  has  not  attempted 
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to  conceal  facts  which  might  have  led  even  the  most 
determined  solidist  to  infer^  that  the  morbid  action 
in  the  solids  was,  frequently,  merely  an  effect  of  the 
diseased  state  of  their  nutritive  fluid. 

Mr.  Hunter,  with  all  his  faults^  was  faithf\il  in  liis 
facts,  and  when  these  pressed  hard^  he  sometimes 
made  admissions  that  at*e  quite  in  opposition  to  his 
own  morfe  favourite  theory  relative  to  the  caUse  of 
diseased  action.  In  one  part>  he  admits  all  that  We 
wish  to  be  admitted,  namely^  *  that  the  blood  can 
'  receive  and  retain  extraneous  matter^  capable  of 
'  destroying  the  solids,  by  stimulating  to  action  so  as 

*  to  destroy  them.'  This  acknowledgment  was  drawn 
from  Mr.  Hunter,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
circumstance.  Morgan,  a  house -painter^  who  had 
been  paralytic  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  hands 
and  legs,  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident.  Which 
he  sumved  only  three  weeks.  '  On  examining  the 
'  body,  after   death,  it  Was  found  that  the  muscles, 

*  particularly  those  of  the  arms,  had  lost  their  natural 
'  colour ;  but  instead  of  being  ligamentous  and  semi^ 

*  transparent,  as  happens  in  common  pai'alysis,  they 
'  were  opaque,  resembling  exactly,  in  appearance, 
'  parts  steeped  in  a  solution  of  Goulard's  extract. 
'  From  this,*  says  Mr.  Hunter,  *  it  appears  that  the 

*  lead  had  evidently  been   earned  along  with  the 

*  blood,  even  into  the  muscles  themselves.'  Now 
as  the  poison,  in  this  case,  could  only  be  carried 
fi-om  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood,  to  the  muscles  of  the  ai^m,  it  is  very 
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clear,  that  the  poisoitcd  state  of  tlie  vital  fluid  liarl 
been,  in  tliis  iiiMance.  the  sole  cause  of  the  morbid 
action  in  tlie  distant  solids. 

But  it  eeelUB,  accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Hunter's  theory, 
that  '  whatever  U  tfh*o/ved  in  tlie  lilood  must  be 
*  merely  diffused  tlu-ough  it  and  not  cliemically  rmn- 

■  bined  with  it ;  otlierwise,'  eays  he,  '  the  nature  of 

■  the  blood  itself  would  be  altered.'  Now  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  acBert  that  many  foreign  agents  do 
cbemically  combine  with  the  blood  and  alter  Its 
qualitief!,  as  coni]tletely  as  they  change  the  qualities 
of  water  or  any  other  fluid.  But  whether  they  be 
chemically  combined  uith  the  lilood  or  not,  if  they 
are  dissolved  and  diffused  in  the  circulating  current, 
they  must  change  its  physical  properties  and  give  it 
new  qualities.  It  is  then  altered,  it  is  no  longer 
healthy,  and  this  deranged  blood  is  ofVen  the  cause  of 
disease,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  organic  lesion  in  par- 
ticular organs ;  M'hilst  in  others,  us  in  fever,  this 
deranged  state  uf  the  blood  produces  diseased  action 
in  every  6bre  of  the  solids,  and  causes  a  deranged 
state  in  every  one  of  those  secretions  that  are  derived 
from  organs  that  are  now  supplied  with  diseased 
blood ;  consequently,  when  this  is  deranged,  the  solids 
caimot  properly  perform  their  functions,  and  the 
secreted  fluids  cannot  be  healthy. 

Many  strong  facts  might  be  Ijrought  fonvard  to 
prove  that  poisons  are  rapiiUy  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation, aud  that  this  poisoned  blood  can  produce 
disease  and  cause  death,  even  in  animals  that  were 
previously  perfectly  healthy.     In  Dr.   CLristeson's 
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late  irork  on  poisons,  a  case  is  related  of  a  person 
who  had  been  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid.  Six  hours 
after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  stomach,  and  every  one  of  them  were  imme- 
diately poisoned.  '  They  were  healthy,'  saj's  Dr. 
Arrowsmith,  who  communicated  the  case,  '  small, 
'  and  fastened  immediately.  On  looking  at  them, 
'  in  a  few  minutes,  I  remarked  that  they  did  not 
'  seem  to  fill,  and  on  touching  one  it  felt  hard,  and 
'  immediately  fell  off  motionless  and  dead.  The 
'  others  were  all  in  the  same  state;  tliey  Iiad  all 
'  bitten,  and  the  marks  were  conspicuous,  but  they 
- '  had  scarcely  drawn  any  blood.' 

A  woman  «'as  admitted  lately  at  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital, in  Dublin,  for  an  obstinate  affection  of  the 
stomach.  '  This  patient,  at  one  period  of  her  com- 
'  plaint,  was  afflicted  with  constant  nausea  and  vo- 
'  niiting,  accompanied  by  considerable  tenderness 
'  in  the  epigastrium,  for  the  relief  of  which  twelve 
'  leeches  were  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
'  Shortly  after  they  had  begun  to  act,  tliey  fell  oiF, 
'  and  immediately  died.  This  curious  circumstance 
'  naturally  arrested  attention,  and  twelve  leeches 
'  more  were  ordered,  the  precaution  being  first 
'  taken  of  perfectly  washing  the  skin,  to  which  they 
'  were  applied.  These  leeclies  shared  the  same  fate 
'  as  their  predecessors,  and  this  happened  in  several 
'  successive  trials,  made  by  way  of  experiment,  until 
'  about  sixty  leeches,  all  previously  in  good  health, 
'had  been  thus  destroyed;  of  course,  there  is  no 
'  other  way  of  accounting  for  tliis  phenomenon  than 
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*  by  supposing  that  tlds  woman's  blood  was  so  dif- 
'  ferent  in  composition  ft-oni  human  blood  in  general, 
'  that  it  proved  poisonous  to  these  aiumuls  ".'  This 
case  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Graves.  Tlie  cause 
of  the  poisonous  condition  of  the  blood  was  consi- 
dered doubtful ;  but  tlie  fact  is  certain,  that  a  sliort 
time  before  the  application  of  the  leeches,  she  had 
been  taking  small  doses  of  hydro-cyanic  acid.  It  is 
true,  that  in  stronger  persons  larger  doses  of  the 
same  [>oisou  may  not  always  produce  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  blood ;  for,  in  them,  the  deleterious 
agent  may  be  more  rapidly  removed  by  the  secreting 
organs ;  but,  in  individuals  who  are  weak,  the  poison 
may  be  retained  in  the  circulation,  and  contaminate 
the  blood  to  such  a  degree,  as  instantly  to  kill  the 
leeches  that  suck  the  vitiated  fluid  from  the  person 
«ho  had  swallowed  the  noxious  agent. 

There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  those  few  poisons  that  ai'e  generally  believed 
to  cause  death  by  a  direct  impression  on  tlie  brain, 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
prussic  acid,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  produce  its 
deleterious  effects  entirely  in  this  way  ;  but  still  it  is 
as  suddenly  fatal  when  it  mbies  with  the  blood  in 
a  vein,  as  when  we  inject  it  into  the  carotid  artery. 
It  is  also  destructive  to  vegetables,  and  to  animals, 
that  have  neitlier  a  brain  nor  a  nervous  system.  This 
poison  has  been  detected  also  in  the  blood  of  those 

•  See  ihe  Medical  Cozetle,  for  February.  1831. 
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who  had  used  it  internally ;  and  we  know  well,  that 
this  and  other  destructive  agents  could  not  exist  in 
the  vital  current  without  doing  mischief.  As  the 
nerves  possess  no  power  of  absorption,  it  is  very 
evident  that  all  those  agents  that  enter  the  cipcula- 
tion  must  produce  their  effects  on  the  solids  chiefly 
through  the  medium  erf  theif  nutritiTe  fkddi  Mer- 
•ouiy,  alcohol,  salts,  acids,  alkalies,  camphdr^  verdi- 
gris, sugar  of  lead,  &c.  &c„  have  all  been  actually 
detected  in  the  blood,  either  of  men  or  atiimals,  that 
had  been  using  these  agents,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  found  in  the  secretions.  Now^  as  the  nerves 
have  no  tubes,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  actual  agents 
could  not  get  either  into  the  blood,  or  fwm  this  into 
the  secretions,  merely  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system.  And,  in  fact,  so  many  of  those 
active  agents  which  cause^  and  so  many  of  those 
remedies  that  cure,  disease,  evidently  enter  the  dr- 
culation  and  produce  their  effects  cm  the  whole  sys- 
tem, through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  that  it  id  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  which  of  them  do  not  produce  their 
effect,  either  in  part  or  entirely  through  the  medium 
of  the  circulating  current,  like  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  or  the  chyle  which  enters  the  circulation  atid 
•supplies  the  blood  with  materiel  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  whole  body. 
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Without  a  knowledge  of  atmtomy,  surgery  is  not  a 
science,  and  witliout  a  I'orrect  view  of  the  liealtliy  and 
diseased  properties,  Iiotli  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  even 
the  most  eminent  physician  is  but  little  better  than  the 
unskilful  surgeon,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
structure  of  the  body ;  and  often  the  physician,  who 
attends  only  to  the  solids,  is  not  more  successful  iu  his 
practice  tlian  a  common  empiric.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  but  too  much  the  fasliion,  for  nearly  a 
century  past,  lo  overlook  almost  entirely  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  fluids ;  yet,  notivithstanding  this,  my 
belief  is,  that  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
blood,  particularly  in  fever,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated by  the  practical  physician.  I  believe  also,  if 
ever  we  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malignant  diseases,  that  this  is  not  only  the 
basis  on  Avliich  we.  are  tti  build  our  theory,  hut  the 
true  foundation  on  which  our  practice  must  ultimately 
rest ;  and  those  who  neglect  this,  deprive  themselves 
of  their  best  practical  guide;  for,  as  we  fihall  after- 
wards see,  the  appearance  of  the  blood  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  index  for  pointing  out  the  practice  that  ought  to 
be  pursued  in  the  various  Ibrms  of  febrile  disease. 

Ill  those  who  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  blood 
is  rich  and  florid ;  when  drawn  from  the  body  the 
fibrin  coagulates  into  a  solid  clot  of  a  dense  consist- 
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ence,  and,  as  we  have  seen  at  a  certain  period,  even 
thip,  like  the  living  muscular  fibres,  can  be  made  to 
contract  on  the  application  of  salt  and  other  stimuli. 
In  those,  however,  who  are  weak,  the  blood  is 
less  florid  and  thin  in  consistence;  when  drawn 
firom  the  system,  and  allowed  to  rest,  as  it  has 
less  vitality,  it  coagulates  faster,  but  less  firmly, 
and  the  fibrin  forms  a  thin  tremulous  inert  mass^ 
wliich  is  scarcely  affected  by  stimuli,  and,  in  other 
respects,  very  unlike  the  firm  florid  crassamentum  of 
healthy  blood. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  ancient  physicians 
Mfere  in  fault,  for  looking  only  to  the  fluids  as  the  sole 
cause  of  disease ;  but  I  believe  that  those  of  mo- 
dern times  are  equally  in  error,  when  they  attri- 
bute  all  the  ills  *  that  flesh  is  heir  to*  merely  to 
the  solids ;  for  the  blood  is  not  only  endowed  with 
life,  and  subject  to  disease,  but  it  consists  of  nearly 
the  same  ingredients  as  the  solids.  From  these 
ingredients  the  organised  stinictures  are  originally 
formed,  and,  during  life,  they  continue  to  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  vital  current ;  now,  when 
this  is  deranged,  the  solids  themselves  mustinevi- 
tably  suffer  from  the  diseased  state. of  their ^  nutritive 
fluid ;  and  in  this  way  the  solids,  in  Jii^ny  instances, 
literally  inherit  their  diseases  fi-om  the  blood. 

As  a  general  rule,  fever,  pr  febrile  diseases,  may 
be  divided  into  two  ffreat  classes.  First,  into  those 
which  do  not  arise  from  any  of  the  aerial  poisons, 
but  depend  entirely  upon  other  causes,  such^ior 
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example,  as  cold,  checked  [>er5piration,  long-continued 
excessive  lieat,  local  inflammation,  &c.  &c.  Secondly, 
into  those  which  do  not  arise  from  any  of  these 
causes,  hut  ai-e  produced  entirely  by  the  introduction 
of  some  deleterious  poison  into  the  system.  These 
two  classes  are  totally  separate  and  distinct  from 
eacli  other ;  but  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
for  it  includes  not  only  the  many  varieties  of  the 
marsh  fever,  but  the  eruptive,  the  malignant,  and, 
in  fact,  the  ivhole  of  those  fevers  that  are  caused  by 
pestilence. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  some  hranches  of 
knowledge  great  errors  may  be  made  nith  little 
loss  to  society.  An  astronomer,  for  example,  may 
attempt  to  calculate  the  exact  size  of  a  star,  and  if  he 
be  right,  few  are  the  iviser,  or  if  he  he  wrong,  none 
will  be  the  worse ;  but  the  doctrine  of  fever  is  de- 
cidedly the  very  foundation  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, and  any  essential  error  in  this  may  daily  be 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  thousands. 

'  Fever  is  a  pestilence  as  deadly  in  its  action  as  it 

*  is  migratory  in  its  habits.  Neither  rank  nor  fortune, 
'  neither  youth  nor  vigour,  can  shield  from  its  influ- 

*  ence ;  hut  the  healthy  and  the  young,  the  helpless 
'  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  may  alike  be  its 
'  victims,  and  u-e  can  derive  no  consolation  from  the 
'  heliej'  that  thin  terrih/e  malady  is  either  generally 
'  unilerstood  or  scientijically  treated*^  Tliis  is  the 
honest  confession  of  a  solidist  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  will  never  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  con- 

*  See  the  Westminster  Review  for  1B29, 
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tinue  to  look  for  the  cause  of  fever  only  in  the  solids, 
where  it  does  not  exist :  for  *  surely  without  a 
'  competent  previous  knowledge  of  the  disease,  no 
'  method  of  cure  can  be  fixed  at  all ;  and,  in  3uch  a 
'  case,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  most  able 
'  physicians  are  mere  adventurers,  and  unfair  ones 
'  too,  in  a  matter  of  no  less  concern  than  ^he  lives  of 
'  their  fellow-creatures.  If  the  patient  has  the  good 
'  fortune  to  recover  from  his  illness,  and  out  of  their 
^  hands,  it  is  assuredly  more  owing  to  hip  own 
'  strength  of  nature,  and  happy  temperament  of  body^ 

*  than  to  their  art  or  advice  *•' 

*  I  scorn,'  says  Warren,  *  to  speak  tjiis  with  the 
^  design  of  giving  the  least  offeiice  to  any  of  the 

*  faculty,  even  in  its  inferior  branches,  but  pwely  out 
^  of  love  to  truth,  and  with  a  candour  beooqo^pg  an 

*  honest  mind.* 

Fever,  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  fatal  of  i^l 
diseases,  is  decidedly  the  one  that  is  least  uAderstoqd, 
The  humoral  pathologists  believed  that  a  dises^efi  st^tQ 
of  the  fluids  was  the  immediate  cause;  but,  unfqrtu- 
nately,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  properties  evei^  of 
healthy  blood,  and  still  more  so  of  the  sudden  phages 
which  it  undergoes  in  disease.  Anim^  chemistry  to 
them  was  a  fountain  sealed  up ;  consequently,  both 
in  their  theory  and  practice,  they  fell  into  numberless 
errors;  and  these  are  to  be  regretted,  not  merely 
because  they  shaded,  for  a  time,  the  doctrines  of  fever, 
but  also  that  they  induced  some  of  the  ablpst  nuen 

*  See  Warren's  Treatise  concerning  the  Malignant  Fever  itt 
Barbadoes,  p^  26. 
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that  ever  adorned  the  profession  1o  run  into  an  ex- 
treme directly  the  reverse,  but  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  correcting 
the  faults  of  the  humoral  pathology,  some  of  these 
have  fallen  into  errors  equally  great,  if  not  greater 
than  those  who  had  supported  the  doctrine  of  tho 
fluids.  lu  their  reasoning  on  disease  they  also  look 
merely  to  apart,  and,  in  doing  tliis,  tliey  have  fallen 
into  a  similar  error  with  the  ancient  writers.  Such 
is  the  lact;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  not  err  when  we 
helieve  tliat  truth  has  been  probably  concealed  be- 
twixt these  two  extremes;  for  fever,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  the  beginning,  yet,  when  fully  fonned, 
it  is  decidedly  a  disease  of  the  whole  body. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  far-famefl  theory  of  Cullen,  debi- 
lity is  the  first  link  in  the  febrile  chain  ;  still  it  is  very 
clear,  that  if  weakness  were,  in  reality,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  fever,  the  disease  then  ought  to  begin 
jurt  where  it  ends.  But,  independent  of  this,  we 
know  that  debility  is  so  little  essential  to  the  com- 
mencement of  febrile  action,  that  in  the  climate  fever 
of  the  West  Indies,  though  this  is  the  most  ardent  of 
all  fevers,  yet  there  is  no  debility  in  the  first  stage, 
while  the  weakness  comes  on  exactly  in  projmrtion 
as  the  fever  abates.  According  to  the  same  doc- 
trine, spasm  in  the  extreme  vessels  is  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  paroxysm ;  though  in  the  remitting 
fevers  of  all  countries  there  are  daily  proofs  that  the 
fever  returns  almost  immediately  after  the  spasm  has 
beeu  completely  removed.  We  ore  told  also,  that 
the  cold  is  the  cause  of  the  hot  stage ;  but,  in  hot 
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cliiiiates,  Wei  hiiVe  ofteii'  Ae  most  unequivocal  proofs 
th^t  tW  is'  not  the  casie ;  for  in  the  climate,  or  the 
eBfdetoiifc  ydlow  ferei*  rf  the  West  Indies,  thei*e  is  sel- 
dom, or  ehrer,  ereii  the  slightest  chilHn  the  commence^ 
mi^tit.  'This  is,  as  1  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
pilove,  &  fever  pi-oduced  by  lonig-contiiiued  high  heat 
acJtSrig  oh  tiie'rieh  -blood  of  the'  northern  strangers 
who  have  litely  'arrived  from  cold  wuntries.  It  does 
riot,  like  the '  fev<ir^  from  poison,  begin  with  a  cold 
stage,  bttt  cofhirieiM^es,  at  once,  with  violent  increased 
action  iii  the  wh<)l^  vascular  system.  This  fever  is 
neither  a  neWbus^  disease  nor  produced  by  debility, 
for  thdse  that  are  nervous  and  weak  are  sure  to 
esiiape,  while  (it  chooses  for  its  victims  the  young, 
thft  strong,  th^  robust,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
they  are  neWly  arrived  from  northern  latitudes,  with 
the  *  c<)nStitiiti<m  of  spring,'  and  in  the  full  bloom  of 
health,  wliile  their  minds  are  occupied  Math  bright 
hopes  which  but  too  often  fade  away,  and  are  soon 
replaced'byth^  stern  realities  of  life.  When  such 
persons  have  been  exposed  to  the  remote  cause  of 
this  fever,  they  complain  of  feeling  heated,  some-* 
times  ^ven  before  the  attack ;  but,  in  this  disease^ 
there  are  no  other  premonitory  symptoms ;  for  there 
are  neither  previous  bad  feelings,  nor  preceding  debi- 
lity. The  attack  is  sudden,  and  without  warning. 
The  first  feeling  is  generally  a  sudden  flush  of  in- 
creased heat,  and  then  commences  violent  general 
excitement,  such  as  is  never  met  with  in  any  other 
fever.  This,  therefore,  is  not  produced  by  debility. 
Neither  is  this  disease  the  effect  of  some  local  inflam-^- 
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niation.  ejUier  in  the  brain  or  the  gastric  organs  ;  for 
the  head  is  not  affected  until  after  the  attack,  and  the 
stomach  is  not  even  irritable  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  unless  where  the  patient  had  been  guilty  of  a 
debauch  inniiediately  before,  and,  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  l>eea  irritable  whether  he  had  been  attacked 
witli  fever  or  not.  But  independent  of  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  inHainmatioii,  in  the  fir^t  stage,  there 
is  no  inflammatory  crust  on  the  drawn  blood — such 
as  we  invariably  meet  with,  when  inflammation  exists 
in  any  of  the  organs ;  but,  in  fact,  the  difficulties  that 
attend  all  the  doctrines  of  tlie  mere  solidists  are  very 
great,  for  most  of  their  inferences  are  evidently 
founded  on  error-  In  attempting  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  fever,  Ihey  ai'e  not  only  constantly  con- 
founding the  effects  with  the  cause,  but  often  they 
have  recourse  to  explanations  which  are,  in  truth,  not 
much  better  than  the  doctrines  of  either  fermentation, 
concttction,  or  the  four  humours.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  by  some  of  the  physicians,  who  adopted  the 
nervous  theory,  that  spasm,  in  the  extreme  vessels, 
irritates  the  heart,  that  ilebility  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  vascular  system,  and  that  weakness  iu  fever  is 
the  cause  of  strength,  &c.  &c. 

Another  party,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Cullen,  had  recourse  to  theories  that  were 
even  more  inconsistent  tluiu  Ids.  Some  of  these  sup- 
posed that  man,  at  Ids  l)irth,  was  supplied  with  a 
given  proportion  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  ex- 
citability, which  was  to  last  him  for  life  ;  forgetting 
that  they  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  asserted 
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that  he  is,  at  his  birth,  fiupjJied  with  a  giv^n  quanfkjr 
of  gastric  juice,  which  was  to  serve  him  as  long  as/h^ 
lived.     In  supporting  this  theoiy  they  Immght  A)r^ 
ward  descriptiims  that  were  not  very  dear,  and'ihai^ 
terms  that  are  well  calculated  to  confound  evepftlnihjg 
like  common  sense.   ^  The  sensorial  power  of  associa*- 
bility/  Uhe  basis  of  vital  impression,^  ^  the  iiiefvase^ 
demand  in  an  organ  for  excitability,*  *  the  stimulus 
of  necessity/  '  organs  losing  their  vitality  from  being* 
defrauded    of   disease,'    ^   blood-vessels    taken   'by 
storm,'  '  Mmulants  exhausting  the   energy  of  tbe 
nervous  system,  without  any  previous  eitcitement/' 
'  sympathy  direct,'   and  *  sympathy  reverse,'   ^w 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  favourite  and  cant  phrases 
of  the  day.     Those  that  supported  this  doctrine  »#ere' 
never  at  a  loss ;  for  if  any  difficulty  did  4>ccuir,  syM-^ 
pathy  was  always  at  hand,  ready  to  explain  it.     If 
an  active  agent  were  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  •  a 
part  of  it  soon  after  found  its  way  into  any  of  the* 
secretions,  why,  it  got  there   by   sympathy!    as  if 
sympathy  had  tubes  to  convey  nitre  from  the  gastric 
organs  to  the  bladder,  or  sulphur  from  the  stomkch' 
of  a  female  to  the  glands  of  the  breast,  or  fmm  thilt' 
into  the  circulation  of  her  child.     The  nerves,  it  is' 
true,  may  convey  an  impresnon,  which  is  made  by 
an  active  agent  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
but,  as  they  have  no  tubes,  it  is  very  clear  they  cafV") 
not  convey  the  specific  agent  itself  either  from  the 
gastric  organs  to  the  bladder,  or  from  the  stomaclii  of 
a  female  to  the  glands  of  the  breast. 
When  it  wa&  proved  that  the  deleterious  agents 
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which  produce  small-pox,  the  veiiereiil,  or  any 
other  poison,  could  be  conveyed  i'l-oiii  the  mother 
to  the  foetus  in  utero,  tlie  fact  was  Dot  doubted ; 
but  theu  the  poison  got  there  by  sympathy !  Sym- 
pathy nourished  the  foetus,  and  sympathy  made  it 
grow  i  for,  it  seems,  there  is  not  any  direct  com- 
uiunicatiou  between  the  mother  and  the  child.  Sym- 
pathy, or  the  nerves,  must  also  nourish  the  bodyevcu 
after  birth ;  for,  according  to  their  theory,  ail  agents 
produce  their  effect  by  a  direct  iinpreseion  on  the 
uervous  system :  consequently  the  chyle,  and  other 
active  agents,  wliich  enter  witli  the  cliyle  into  the 
circulation,  were  of  no  use,  and  the  (juahty  of  the 
blood  was  of  no  importance.  Sympathy  ivith  them 
was  the  sole  eause  uf  sickness,  and  their  only  agent  I 
in  its  cure  ;  for  they  reasoned  on  disease  as  if  there 
had  not  iieen  one  drop  of  blood  in  the  living  body, 
and  talked  about  nothing  but  sympathy,  or  myste- 
rious impressions  made  ou  the  brain,  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  nerves.  By  some  uf  these  we  are 
told,  that  fever  is,  in  all  cases,  a  disease  of  debility, 
and  to  be  cured,  even  in  the  hot  stage,  by  the  most 
active  stuiiulants.  By  another  of  the  same  class  we 
are  gravely  infonned,  that  all  fevers  are  produced  by 
one  and  the  same  cause,  and  hut  mere  varieties  of  thft  * 
same  disease*.  In  short,  that  all  diseases,  liowevev.  \ 
opposite,  are  one  and  the  same  ;  luid  that  the  venereai  ' 
differs  fi-om  the  plague  only  in  degree.     We  are  toldt  i 

"  When  Dr.  Rush  was  arguing  the  unily  of  disease,  he  was  ] 
Uild  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  only  ouc  thing  more  to  accomplish, 
and  that  waa,  to  find  out  one  remedy  which  would  cure  them  all. 
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also,  that  in  fever  the  arteries  are  sometimes  too  muck 
stimulated  to  produce  inflammation;  but  that  the 
two  extremes  of  morbid  excitement  meet  in  a  point 
and  cause  death,  without  either  inflammation,  serous 
efiusion,  or  any  other  local  afiection.  And  the  same 
author,  in  an  awkward  attempt  to  improve  their  doc- 
trine, cuts  the  knot,  and  removes  all  the  difficulties 
at  once  with  regard  to  the  theory,  by  telling  us  that 
fever  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  case  of  convul^ 
sions  in  all  the  arteries  *. 

The  belief  in  such  doctrines  is  now,  I  believe, 
very  speedily  passing  away ;  and  wanting,  as  they  all 
do,  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  of  truth  to  sup^ 
port  them,  they  must  fall.  And  the  period  is,  per^ 
haps,  not  very  distant,  when  they  will  only  be 
remembered  as  a  proof  that  *  whimsical  theories 
creep  faster  into  physic  than  useful  facts/  Yet, 
however  inconsistent  the  doctrines  of  Cullen,  Brown, 
Darwin,  and  Rush  may  be,  when  compared  with  the 
disease  itself,  still  they  have  been  rapidly  followed 
by  others  that  do  not  appear  to  be  much  better ;  for 
the  theories  of  the  modem  solidists  are  founded 
either  on  mere  conjecture,  or  on  premises  which  we 
know  to  be  incorrect,  whilst  many  of  their  as- 
sumptions are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  They  consider  every  essential  fever 
as  merely  symptomatic  of  some  local  afiection ;  but 
they  are  ill-agreed  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
its  real  habitation.     Mons.  Broussais,  for  exampbi  is 

'See^Rush's  '  Medical  Inqiury,*  vol.  iii.,  p.  23,  &c.  &c« 
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quite  sure  that  fever,  in  every  case,  is  merely  an  in- 
flainnmtion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastric 
organs ;  wliile  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  on  the  other  hand,  , 
18  equally  positive  that  fever  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  effect  of  an  inflammation  in  the  brain,  <M^  J 
iu  other  ivords,  that  fever  and  phrenitis  are  one  and  1 
the  same.     Inflammation,  however,  is  not  fever,  th<i  ] 
causes  which  produce  them  are  not  the  same,  and  vre  1 
all  know  that  tlie  phenomena  as  well  as  the  terminal 
tions  of  these  two  diseases  are  essentially  different  J 
We  know  also  that  inflammation  often  exists  nnthoiit  I 
producing  fevei,  and  the  reverse  of  tliis  is  equally  I 
true.    In  common  inflammation,  the  inunediate  cause  | 
of  (he  disease  is  a  mere  increase  of  action  In  the  j 
larger  arteries,  produced  by  irritation,  or  some  local  | 
cduse  exciting  re-action  in  these  vessels,  by  obstruct'-  i 
ing  the  circulation   in  the  smaller  capillaries;  but 
tliiit  inflammation  is  not  the  cause  of  the  idiopathic 
fevers  is  very  evident,  fur  the  aerial    poisons  that 
produce  almost  the  whole  of  these  diseases    act  as 
sedatives,  not  as  stinmll,  and  these  fevers  are  so  far 
from  commencing  with  inflammatory  action,  that  the 
fii'st  effect  of  the  poison  is  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and 
this']<ara1ysis  is,  of  coui'se,  attended  ivithawantof 
circulation  all  over   the  body.      In  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammation,  tliet*e  is  increase  of  vascular 
action,  rfidness,  end  heat ;  but  all  this  is  confined  to 
a  particxdar  part,  while  in  the  hegiiming  of  most 
fevfers,  ther^  is  a  decrease  of  action  in  the  vascular 
solitisi,  not  merely  in  a  part,  hut  all  over  the  system, 
for  during  the  first  stage  the  blood  scarcely  circulates. 
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particularly  in  the  extreme  vessels,  animal  heat  is  not 
evolved  in  its  usual  quantity,  and  the  whole  body 
becomes  deadly  cold.  The  features  shrink,  the  surface 
becomes  pale,  and,  in  some  cases,  blue  or  black,  as 
in  cholera.  In  common  inflammation  there  is  not  in 
the  beginning  any  want  of  excitement;  the  disease 
bounds  off  at  once  into  increased  action,  and  remains, 
for  a  time» steady  in  its  course;  but  in  every  one  of 
the  fevers  from  pcHson,  there  is  a  previous  stage  of 
complete  torpor,  which  is  generally  followed  by  vio- 
lent excitement,  not  merely  in  a  part,  but  over  the 
whole  system. 

Common  inflammation  is,  at  firsts  merely  a  disease 
of  excitement  in  the  vascular  solids,  which  frequently 
terminates  by  the  formation  of  purulent  matter ;  but 
even  the  most  inflammatory  fevers  seldom  terminate 
in  this  way.  We  know  also  that  when  the  blood  is 
drawn  from  a  patient  who  is  labouring  under  any 
inflammatory  disease,  the  fibrin  contracts  so  firmly 
that  the  surface  is  cupped,  and  this  is  almost 
invariably  covered  with  a  dense  white  albuminous 
crust.  But  in  the  African  typhus,  the  blood  has  no 
crust  in  the  beginning.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
seasoning  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  for  though  this  is 
the  most  ardent  of  all  fevers,  yet  the  blood  is  not 
cupped,  neither  is  there  ever,  in  this  disease,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  inflammatoiy  crust  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  crassamentum.  And  even  if  we  had  no 
other  evidence,  this  of  itself  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  how  essentially  different  fever  and  inflam- 
mation are  from  each  other. 
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Common  intlainiiiaUoii  is  cliiefly  a  disease  of  the 
vessels  tliciiiBelvtis ;  but  in  fever  there  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  increase  of  action  in  t)ie  vasciilar 
solids,  for  in  this  there  is  not  only  diseased  action  in 
Vhe  vessels,  but  tlie  blood  itsell'  is  in  a  vitiated  stata. 
It  is  evidently  deranged  in  its  pliyaicul  properties ;  it 
is  not  now  a  healthy  stimulus  to  tlic  vascular  or^ns, 
in  coiiserjueuce  of  which  there  is  sometimes  a  de- 
crease, at  others  an  increase  of  mrtion  in  tiie  wlwJe 
systejn,  and  tliis  vitiated  state  of  the  Idood,  ac- 
com|>aiued  with  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  great  variations  from  the 
healtliy  temperature  in  the  whole  body,  are,  per- 
haps, tliu  bttst  characteristics  in  enabling  \ih  to  dis- 
tinguish &vei  irom  either  inflammation  or  any  other 


In  common  inflammation,  when  we  sufficiently 
ruduce  tite  increased  action  at  an  early  period,  the 
disease  subsides  and  the  danger  disappears ;  but  in 
the  malignant  fevers,  even  after  the  excitement  is 
induced,  the  greatest  danger  is  still  belund ;  and  in 
the  last  stage,  iu  place  of  the  lancet,  the  application 
of  leeches,  or  the  use  of  irritating  drastic  purgatives, 
the  patients  require  permanent  stimuli,  to  keep  up 
the  action  of  the  vascular  organs. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  those  fevers  that 
are  produced  by  the  aerial  poisons,  the  blood  is 
vitiated,  even  before  the  attack,  and  this,  in  the  es- 
leatial  fevwsjis  decidedly  the  first  link  in  the  morbid 
cbaJD.  When  we  inject  a  putrid  fiuid  into  a  vein, 
we  derange  the  blood,  and  this  vitiated  blood  pro- 
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duces  all  the  symptoms  of  putrid  fever.  Or  when 
we  inject  a  weak  solution  of  tartarised  antimony  into 
a  vein,  this  acts  as  a  poison  in  the  blood,  and  pro* 
duces,  for  a  time,  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  in 
the  first  stage  of  those  fevers  that  are  produced  by 
the  aerial  poisons.  And  from  what  I  have  seen,  my 
belief  is  that  in  all  the  fevers  produced  either  by 
marsh  miasma,  or  contagion,  the  diseased  action  in 
the  solids  is  as  much  the  effect  of  the  diseased  state 
of  the  blood,  as  it  is  in  those  cases  where  we  cause 
fever  by  injecting  a  putrid  or  a  poisoned  fluid  di- 
rectly into  the  circulating  current. 

In  fevers  from  poison,  there  is  generally  a  derange- 
ment in  the  gastric  organs,  such  as  we  produce  by 
injecting  an  emetic  solution  into  a  vein ;  and  during 
the  hot  stage  of  all  the  inflammatory  fevers,  there  is 
generally  an  intense  head-ache,  produced  either  by 
the  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  by  pressure  on 
the  brain,  caused  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  head.  But  this  state  of  congestion  is  not  inflam- 
mation, neither  is  the  sickness  at  the  stomach  pro- 
duced by  gastritis ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  malig- 
nant fevers,  in  cholera,  &c.,  during  the  cold  stage, 
there  is  not  even  one  sign  of  inflammatory  action 
either  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  for  in  place  of  this 
there  is  a  want  of  circulation  in  the  whole  body. 
But,  besides  all  this,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  be  right,  in  referring  the  cause  of  fever,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  brain,  then  M.  Broussais  must 
be  equally  viTong  in  believing  that  it  invariably  exists 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines*     This  great  want  of 
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uiiity  amongst  themselves,  the  many  cases  which  occur 
where  there  is  no  inflammatory  action  either  in  the 
brain  or  the  gastric  organs  ;  hut,  ahove  all,  the  com- 
plete want  of  success  which  has  attended  the  practice 
founded  on  these  theories,  might  Iiave  led  long  ago  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  sometliing  radically  wrong 
in  the  exclusive  system  of  the  mere  solidists.  In 
this  pursuit  the  labours  of  thousands  have  been  lost ; 
for  aothing  has  been  gained  to  compensate  for  either 
the  time  or  the  talents  that  have  been  devoted  to  the 
subject.  Little  that  is  really  useiul  has  been  added 
to  the  theory',  and  in  those  violent  or  malignant 
fevers  where  medical  assistance  is  most  required, 
the  practice  of  the  solidist  is  more  frequently  an  evil 
than  a  benefit  to  his  patients.  But  perhaps  the 
very  best  proof  that  some  radical  error  exists  in  all 
the  modem  doctrines  of  fever,  is,  that  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury past,  one  theory  has  followed  the  other  almost  aa 
closely  as  the  evanescent  spectres  in  the  ghost  scene 
of  Macbeth.  Like  those  shadows,  they  have  speedily 
vanished,  and  now,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  who 
do  not  think  for  themselves,  and  a  few  enthusiasts, 
they  have  left  no  trace  beliind,  except  the  conviction 
that  they  are  all  as  unsubstantial  as  the  objects  that 
we  see  in  a  feverish  dream. 

It  has  been  said  that '  those  who  come  after  mount 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  discover 
a  more  extended  horizon ;'  but  in  as  far  as  relates  to 
fever,  this  most  assuredly  has  not  been  the  case. 
We  find,  for  example,  most  of  the  late  writers  de- 
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dcribing  the  diseased  changes  of  the  solids  with  thtf 
liiost  affeeted  degree  of  minuteness ;  while  the  dis- 
eas<^d  state  of  th^  blood,  the  original  and  real  liausci 
of  these  ehatiges,  is  entirely  overlooked*  But  a 
knowledge  of  the  diseased  cDiiditions  of  the  blood  is 
just  as  iihportant,  if  not  more  so,  to  either  the  patho- 
logist, ol*  th^  |>ractical  phyisician,  thail  the  motbi^ 
anatomy  of  the  mere  solids. 

Diseased  appearances  in  th^  ofgahs  are  <^ertainly 
Ihore  evident  M  th^  senses,  and  more  easily  descidbedi 
than  those  sudden  and  important  changes  that  occui" 
in  the  living  fluid,  either  aii  the  immediate  cause  or 
the  eflfect  of  feVer^  But  the  iSontracted  system  of 
looking  merely  to  what  first  strikes  the  eye  has  been 
Carried  a  g^eal  deal  too  fai*.  Water^  for  example^ 
tnay  contain  piiissic  acidi  ot  (some  other  deadly 
poison,  without  any  appai^nt  change  in  its  physical 
J)roperti^8,  yet  when  this  poisoned  fluid  is  injected 
into  a  vein)  as  soon  ad  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  it 
destroys  its  vitality,  and  death  is  not  the  less  certain 
b(S(ia\i8e  the  water  had  been  but  little  changed  in  iti^ 
apparent  properties. 

The  blood  is  the  pabulum  of  the  solids^  and  when  the 
Whole  of  their  nutritive  fluid  iH  deranged,  as  in  fever^ 
there  must  then  be  functional  disease  in  every  ]jto,rt  6( 
the  system,  and  the  extent  of  this  iid  exactly  in  pro- 
]portion  to  the  vitiated  State  of  the  di^culating  current; 
It  is  also  true,  that  in  inflammatory  feverte,  where 
the  re-action  is  great,  the  organs  niay,  and  when 
the  didease  is  not  properly  treated,  they  do  suffer,  in 
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some  places  more,  nuii  in  others  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  vascularity  or  connexion.  In  such  cases  the  brain, 
the  stoiiisicli,  the  Hver,  and  the  meseuteric  glanile,  may 
all  be  affected,  in  the  tirst  place  with  functional,  and 
afterwards  with  organic,  disease;  and  this,  in  some 
inHtaiices,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
But  tliese  morbid  clianges  in  the  organs  are  not  the 
cause  of  fever,  for  they  are  as  entirely  the  effect  of 
the  diseased  state  of  their  nutritive  fluid,  as  irritation 
in  the  stomach  is  the  effect  of  tartarised  antimony, 
when  we  inject  that  agent  into  a  vein. 

When  leeches  are  iipplied  in  the  last  stage  of  cer- 
tain malignant  diseases,  in  some  eases  they  soon 
become  sickly,  and  in  other  instances  they  imme- 
diately die.  But  tlie  same  vitiated  state  of  tlie  blood, 
wltich  causes  sickness  or  death  in  these  cold-blooded 
creatures,  is  also,  in  the  human  subject,  the  solo 
cause  of  the  diseased  action  in  the  solid  structure ; 
neither  is  inflannnation  or  increased  action  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  morbid  chain  wliich  ends  in  death, 
for  in  many  of  the  most  fatal  cases  of  malignant  fever, 
there  is  no  excitement  sufficient  either  to  pi-oduce 
inflammation  or  to  injure  the  solids, — there  is  func- 
tional disease,  and  want  of  secretion,  produced  by  the 
vitiated  and  vapid  state  of  ttie  blood.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  diminution  rather  than  any  increase  of 
action ;  even  in  the  first  stage,  and  often  there  is  not 
one  symptom  of  inflammation  during  the  fatal  ]iro- 
gress  of  the  disease,  nor  one  inflammatory  spot  to  be 
seen  after  death  to  mark  its  existence,  or  induce  us 

N  3 
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to  believe,  that  anything  but  functional  disease  had 
0ver  existed  in  any  of  the  solids ;  yet  these  are  the 
very  cases  of  all  others  that  are  most  fatal. 

Dr.  Rush  states,  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, that  when  the  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz 
proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  phy- 
sicians of  that  city  had  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  ascer- 
tain by  dissection  the  cause  of  the  death ;  for  those 
parts  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease 
f  frequently  exhibited  no  marks  of  inflammation,  nor 
of  the  least  deviation  from  a  healthy  state.'  Now, 
if  the  physicians  at  Vera  Cruz  could  not  discover,  in 
such  cases,  the  cause  of  death,  it  was  merely  because 
they  looked  for  it  only  in  the  solids,  where  it  did  not 
/exist.  Had  they  examined  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  black  and  saltless  blood,  with  which  the  heart  is 
invariably  gorged,  and  had  they  known  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  such  inert  blood  to  stimulate  the 
heart,  or  support  life,  they  might  easily  have  ac- 
counted for  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  without 
any  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  solids. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  gives  a 
death-blow  to  the  modern  doctrines  of  fever,  and 
renders  the  exclusive  system  of  the  solidists  alto- 
gether untenable.  Rush,  who  foresaw  that  this 
would  probably  be  brought  forward  as  a  serious 
objection  to  his  doctrine  of  fever  being  produced  by 
convulsions  in  all  the  arteries,  does  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  fact,  but  he  tried  to  evade  it  by  saying,  tlxat 
^  sometimes  in  malignant  fevers,  the  two  extremes 
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'  of  morbid  excitement  meet  in  a  point  and  cause 
'  death,  without  producing  either  inflammation,  se- 
'  rous  effusion,  or  any  other  local  disease.'  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  equivocation  ;  for,  so  far  from 
any  increase  of  force  or  excess  of  morbid  excite- 
ment in  the  system,  there  is  a  want  of  action  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Better  to  liave  said,  at 
once,  tliat  the  phenomena  in  such  cases  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  modem  doctrines  of 
fever,  and  afford  an  insunnountable  objection  even 
to  bis  o^vn.  Or,  as  be  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  blood  is  diseased  in  malignant  fevers,  lie 
might  have  used  the  language  of  conmion  sense, 
and  stated,  that  in  these  cases  the  vital  current  was 
so  much  vitiated  by  the  action  of  tiie  poison,  even  iu 
the  begijining,  that  it  was  totally  incapable  of  stimu- 
lating the  heart,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  action  in  the 
vascular  organs,  and  that  the  soUds  cease  to  act  iu 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  vitality,  or  the  diseased 
state  of  that  stimulus,  the  healthy  condition  of  which 
is  essential  to  life ;  and  when  tliis  loses  its  vitality, 
or  becomes  vitiated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  organs 
cannot  perform  their  i'unctions — consequently  the 
patients  must  soon  die. 

To  those  who  look  closely  at  fever,  it  is  evidently 
no  local  disease,  for  its  symptoms  are  universal  and 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  those  who  look  merely  to  in- 
flammation, existing  only  in  some  particular  organ, 
as  the  sole  cause,  have  been  obliged  to  twist  their 
theories  into  every  possible  shape,  trying  to  force 
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them  to  correspond  with  the  various  phenomena 
which  occur  in  fever.  But  they  have  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  the  symptoms,  nor  advanced  us 
in  our  knowledge,  even  in  the  least ;  unless,  indeed, 
that  to  know  what  a  thing  is  not  may  be  one  step 
towards  enabling  us  to  ascertain  what  it  really  is. 
'  Pathological  anatomy  is  but  one  of  the  many 

*  points  of  view  in  which  we  may  consider  the  science 

*  of  disease ;'  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  '  la  m^decine  eclair^e  par  les  overtures 
des  cadavrt&s/  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy has  done  little  good,  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  its  real  value  * ;  for 
those  who  are  constantly  mistaking  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  or  confounding  the  inrntiediate  cause  of  deiith 
with  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  forming  theories 
on  this  foundation,  not  only  deceive  themselves,  but, 
unfortunately,  particularly  for  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  they  have  deceived  others ;  and  those  wlio 
have  trusted  to  the  mere  reduction  of  action  in  die 
tropical  fevers,  and  treated  the  malignant  cases  with 
leeches  to  the  stomach,  gum-water>  and  acid  ptisans^ 
ean  best  tell  the  result  of  their  practice  in  the  malig- 
nant fevers  of  the  Western  Wprld. 

Were  there  no  other  reason,  the  want  of  success 
which  attends  the  confined  views  and  limited  treats 

*  Of  course  these  observations  do  not  apply  to  those  who, 
Kke  Andral,  or  my  friend  Dr.  Carswell,  study  morbid  anatomy 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  useful,  that  is  with  a  reference, 
90t  merely  to  Ihe  solids,  bat  to  the  whole  systenu 
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ment  of  the  mere  eolidiet,  ought,  of  itself,  to  be  a 
sufficient  reaBoii  for  dwelling  on  tliis  subject,  ani 
inquiring  into  theories  thiit  have  now  become  so 
widely  cUffuged ;  but  when  thege  are  examined  closely, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  brought  forward  in  favour  of  their 
doctrine,  rest  on  a  foundation  which  is  not  more 
slAble  than  that  of  the  ntinbow,  Ibr  those  luca}  dis- 
eases, which  they  consider  as  the  essential  ca\ise  of 
fever,  are  so  little  essential,  that  often,  eveu  in  the 
worst  cases,  they  do  not  exist :  so  that  this,  the  as- 
sumed fact,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  very  basis  of  pure 
solidism,  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  even  their  proof  is 
au  error ;  for  the  solidists,  iii  the  first  place,  mistake 
the  effect  of  fever  for  its  cause,  and  then  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  they  bring  forward  that  which  occa- 
sionally produces  death,  and  confound  this  mill  the 
iniijiediate  cause  of  the  disease  itself. 

'  Apres  la  niort'  (says  Rlonsieur  Broussais),  '  on 
trouve  toujours  des  traces  de  ga^lro-enterite.'  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  tiije ;  and,  secondly,  if 
it  were,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  when  it 
does  exist,  it  as  much  an  effect  of  the  diseased  state 
of  tlie  blood  as  the  chill  which  is  eo  common  in  tlie 
first  stage  of  the  fevers  from  poison,  or  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  body,  tlie  black  vomit,  or  the  petechia 
in  the  skin,  which  are  so  conjmon  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  African  typhus.  But,  Jiowever  connuon  de- 
rangement in  tlie  stomacli  may  he  in  the  fevers  from 
poison,  yet  I  have  seen  many  cases  lA'  the  climate 
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fever,  where,  when  the  disease  was  properly  treated, 
the  stomach  was  not  even  irritable  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end ;  and,  in  some  fatal  cases  of  the  African 
typhus,  where  the  stomach  was  minutely  examined 
soon  after  death,  both  by  Dr.  Geo.  Stedman  and  my- 
self, there  was  not  even  the  slightest  trace  of  organic 
disease  either  in  this  organ^  the  intestines,  or,  in 
fact,  in  any  part  of  the  whole  body,  except  in  the 
blood.  It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  was  found  to 
be  invariably  diseased  in  every  case.  The  above 
quotation  is  the  very  basis  on  which  is  founded  '  1& 
nouvelle  doctrine  des  fievres,' — a  doctrine  which  has 
lately  been  brought  forward  and  supported  by  a  very 
ingenious  and  able  man.  But  so  far  from  throwing 
any  light  on  the  theory  of  fever,  it  has  tended  to 
convert  obscurity  into  darkness ;  and  as  to  the  treat- 
ment^ if  it  has  a  redeeming  quality,  it  is  this,  that 
gum-water  is  infinitely  less  injurious  to  the  stomach 
than  vitriolic  or  antimonial  emetics,  and  sugar  of 
lead,  as  recommended  by  Jackson ;  while  leeches,  in 
the  last  stage,  are  less  destructive  than  the  lancet 
and  drastic  merciudal  preparations,  as  used  by  Rush 
and  a  number  of  others ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time, 
when  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  physician  not  to 
weaken,  but  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  his  patients 
by  proper  stimuli. 

The  practice  pursued  by  some  of  the  solidists  is 
not  unlikely  to  cause  inflammation,  for  they  will  not 
give  even  a  Seidlitz  powder  to  remove  the  irritating 
secretions  from  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  where  the 
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disease  is  properly  ti-eated,  in H animation,  I  believe, 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  for  often  in  the  West  India 
fevers  there  is,  as  I  liave  said,  no  sign  of  it  during 
the  disease,  neither  is  tliere  any  appearance  after 
death  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  aiiytliing,  but  func- 
tional disease,  had  ever  existed  in  any  of  the  organs. 
Li  some  such  cases,  I  have  known  tlie  disciples  of 
the  pathological  school  pretend  to  see  eomething  like 
disease  in  the  mucous  membranes,  even  when  this 
appearance  was  invisible  to  those  who  had  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  organic  derangement  in  sur- 
faces where  it  does  not  exist ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
tliose  who  have  supported  this  theory  ivith  so  much 
obstinacy,  others  have  found  the  same  appearances  in 
persons  who  liave  died  suddenly  without  fever,  and 
even  in  auinials  that  liave  been  bled  to  death.  As  a 
last  resource,  thei/  would  have  us  believe  tliat  the 
local  disease  might  have  existed,  even  although  they 
have  nottiing  to  show  for  it,  but  their  own  assertion. 
A  cause  may  be  considered  as  lost  when  its  advo- 
cates are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  logic  as 
this ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  might  as  well  talk  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  without  head-ache,  as  the 
disciples  of  Mods.  Broussais  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  in  those  cases  where  there  is,  during  the 
disease,  neither  irritation,  pain,  or  the  least  sign  of 
derangement  in  tlie  gastric  organs,  nor  anything  to 
show  for  it,  after  death. 

As  far  back  as  1821,  Mons.  Broussais  asserted^ 
that  his  doctrine  would  lessen  the  bills  of  mortality 
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^  much,  and  even  more,  than  they  had  been  by  th6 
discovery  of  Jenner,  a  promise  which,  unfortunately, 
has  not  been  realized,  at  least,  in  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  western  world ;  but  if  those  of  this  school  had 
used  Seidlitz  powders,  or  any  other  mild,  saline 
laxatives,  along  with  their  leeches,  gum-water,  &c., 
they  would  have  been  infinitely  more  successful  in 
their  practice,  and  the  signs  of  gastro-enterite  would 
have  been  1^6s  frequently  met  with  after  death.  But 
from  the  fear  of  irritating  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, they  allowed  the  most  acrid  secretions  to 
remain  in  the  system ;  and  this,  of  itself,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  gastro-enterite,  which  is  so  corn- 
noon  in  the  practice  of  those  who  have  adopted  the 
doctrine  and  followed  the  treatment  pf  the  patho- 
logical school. 

Whatever  the  remote  cause  of  fever  may  be,  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  cause  must  invariably  exist, 
i;iot  only  at  the  moment  of  attack,  but  even  previous 
to  that  period.  Now,  in  the  fevers  from  poison,  the 
blood  is  invariably  diseased  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  stage.  During  this  period 
there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  but  these  are  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  the  diseased  state  o(  the  vital 
fluid ;  apd  that  these  precursors  of  fever  are  not  the 
effect  of  any  local  inflammatory  disease  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  frequently  during  this  period  there 
is  no  pain  in  any  of  the  organs,  but  a  want  of  action, 
particularly  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  decrease  of  heat  in  the  whole  system. 
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If  inflaiiuiiation  in  any  of  the  organs  were,  in 
reality,  tiie  cause  of  fever,  then  tbe  disease  ought  to 
be  fatal,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
local  affection ;  Imt  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  tbe 
truth.  Mere  excitement  ctm  easily  Ije  reduced,  and 
the  iuflannnatory  furm  of  fever  is  decidedly  the  nioBt 
easily  cured,  though  in  it  the  excitement  is  oftei} 
so  great  that  the  organs  are  very  liable  to  be  in- 
jured ;  u'hile  the  malignant  fonn  of  fever  is  Uy  far 
the  most  fatal,  though  in  this  the  excitement  is  less, 
and  the  organs  are  seldom  affected.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  tlie  worst  fonn  of  the  African 
typhus,  in  cholera,  the  plague,  and  probably  in  all 
other  varieties  of  malignant  fever,  where  the  blood 
|b  under  tbe  influence  of  an  active  poison,  and  where 
its  vitality  is  diminished  and  its  structure  is  injured 
even  before  the  attack. 

Those  H'lio  have  seen  most  of  the  malignant  dis- 
eases know  well  that  excitement  in  fever  is  inva- 
riably a  good  symptom ;  for  this  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  blood  has  not  yet  undergone  any  fatal  change, 
and,  independent  of  this,  mere  increase  of  action  is 
always  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  lancet.  But  neither  the 
lancet,  nor  leeches,  gum-water,  vitriolic  emetics^ 
calomel,  antimony,  brandy,  opium,  or  acids,  can  redf 
den  the  colour  of  tlie  black  blood  \\'hich  we  invar 
liably  meet  with  iu  pestilential  diseases,  or  remedy 
the  diseased  state  of  the  vital  current,  so  as  to  cure 
iJiat  fatal  form  of  fever  where  tbe  malignant  syjiip- 
toms  aie  produced,  not  by  excitement,  but  by  the 
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vitiated  state  of  that  mysterious  fluid,  wliicL,  in 
healthy  gives  life  and  noui*ishment  to  eveiy  solid  of 
the  system,  and  which,  when  diseased  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in 
all  those  fevers  that  are  produced  by  some  delete- 
rious poison  acting,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  vital 
current,  and  then  on  the  brain  and  the  whole  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 

In  those  malignant  cases,  where  the  poison  ha& 
been  applied  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  or  where 
the  person  is  weak,  the  blood  is  so  much  vitiated, 
even  early  in  the  disease,  that  it  loses  the  power  of 
stimulating  the  heart,  so  as  to  keep  up  its  healthy 
action;  and,  perhaps,  also  the  vascular  organs  are 
early  affected  by  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  lose 
the  power  of  either  feeling  the  stimulus  or  re-acting 
with  force  on  the  impression  which  is  communicated 
to  their  internal  surface  by  the  vitiated  blood.     In 
such  cases,  in  place  of  increased  excitement,  there  is 
frequently  a  want  of  action  in  the  whole  system. 
This  diseased  state  of  the  vital  fluid  is  the  effect  of 
the  remote  cause  acting  on  the  vital  cun-ent,  but 
particularly  by  immediately  lessening  its  vitality,  and 
ultimately  diminishing  the  quantity  of  its  saline  in-» 
gredients.     And  we  know  that  the  diseased  blood, 
which  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  saline  matter,  &8  in 
the  last  stage  of  fever,  can  neither  stimulate  the  heart, 
evolve  heat,  nor  support  life.     Now,  if  this  poisoned 
or  deranged  state  of  the  blood  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  its  further  vitiation  be  but  too  oflen 
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tlie  cause  of  death,  is  it  not  then  evident,  that  the 
physician  who  overlooks  this  can  neither  do  his  duty 
to  his  patient,  nor  expect  to  be  generally  successful 
in  his  practice  ? 

The  African  typhus  commences  with  a  cold  stage, 
which,  in  general,  is  soon  followed  hy  violent  ex- 
citement all  over  the  system  ;  but  I  have  seen  some 
fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  where,  from  first  to  last, 
there  was  no  re-action,  either  in  a  part  or  in  the 
general  system.  In  such  cases  there  was  sudden  and 
great  debility  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  great 
real  without  any  apparent  danger ;  the  patients  were 
restless  and  uneasy,  yet  they  were  so  free  from 
pain,  that  the  friends  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
that  they  were  seriously  ill.  Tliey  believed  that 
where  there  was  no  increase  of  heat,  there  could  be 
no  fever,  and  where  there  was  neitlier  fever  nor  pain, 
there  could  be  no  danger,  but  in  this  they  were  soon 
undeceived  by  the  fatal  result. 

A  common  inflammatory  fever  may  frequently  be 
cured  by  the  mere  reduction  of  increased  action ; 
but  it  is  in  the  malignant  fevers  a  fatal  mistake  to 
attend  only  to  the  solids,  for  these  may  be  easily 
protected  during  the  hot  stage ;  yet  wlien  this  is 
Rccomplished  in  such  fevers,  the  most  formidable 
danger  is  still  behind :  for  in  such  diseases  it  is 
only  by  attending  to  tlie  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  I 
that  we  can  ever  prevent  the  fatal  result ;  and  the 
total  neglect  of  this  lias  been,  as  I  believe,  the  chief 
cause  of  their  great  mortality. 

When  Mc  look  on  fever  as  a  disease  of  the  solids, 
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we  are  constantly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  when  we  consider  fever  as  a  disease  of 
the  blood,  almost  all  the  phenomena  explain  them-* 
selves ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  with  this 
belief,  even  the  most  malignant  cases  are  much  more 
easily  cured.  But  false  theories  in  medicine  lead  to 
the  greatest  errors  in  practice;  and  if  the  mere 
solidist  ever  do  any  good  in  fever  after  the  first  stagOj 
it  is  only  by  chance,  whilst  in  all  the  malignfmt  cases 
he  is  completely  at  fault  even  in  the  beginning,  for  he 
looks  only  to  the  solids,  where  the  cause  of  the  evil 
does  not  exist ;  he  is  a  mere  prescriber  for  symptoms^ 
who  never  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  he  over-* 
looks  entirely  the  cause  of  death,  and  treats  the  dis^ 
eases  of  the  living  body,  as  if  he  had  only  to  contend 
with  a  mere  inanimate  machine.  Whether  the  poi* 
soned  state  of  the  blood  be  or  be  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  tlie  malignant  fevers,  yet,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
the  vitiated  and  saltless  state  of  the  blood  is,  in  these 
diseases,  the  real  source  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and 
but  too  often  the  sole  cause  of  mortality, — and  if  this 
diseased  state  of  the  vital  current  be  produced  by 
changes  which  take  place  either  in  the  commence- 
ment or  during  the  course  of  the  disease, — it  must 
then  follow  that  those  who  attend  only  to  the  reduc-* 
tion  of  the  excitement  in  the  solids,  are  guilty  of  a 
great  error  in  practice ;  for  by  attending  merely  to 
the  solids,  and  neglecting  entirely  those  fatal  changes 
in  the  fluids^  they  leave  undone  by  far  the  most  im* 
portant  part  of  their  duty.  They  reduce  the  excite-* 
laentp  and  that  too  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  no 
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longer  either  neressary  or  proper,  yet  the  disease 
continues  they  know  not  why ;  their  patients  die,  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  those  who  attend  to  the 
solids  cannot  assign  any  cause  for  the  sudden  deathj 
but  console  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  in  their 
patients  the  disease  liad  been  uncommonly  malignant. 
Dr.  Rush  fell  into  most  of  the  errors  of  the  modern 
Hchools;  hut  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  no  com- 
inonphice  character.  Ho  ^vas  a  warm  entlmsiast  in 
his  profession,  and  many  of  tiie  facts  which  he  hae 
left  on  record  are  of  infinite  value.  After  having 
witnessed  tlie  unsuccessful  results  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  solidists,  in  ma* 
lignaiit  diseases,  and  even  of  his  own  tivo  boasted 
specifics,  the  lancet  and  calomel  purgatives,  he  came 
at  last  to  this  sad  conclusion  : — '  But  what  have 
'  physicians,  what  have  universities  or  medical  so- 
'  cieties  done,  after  the  labours  and  studies  of  many 
'  centuries  towards  lessening  the  mortality  of  pesti' 
'  lential  diseases  ?  They  liave  either  copied  or  con- 
'  tradicted  each  other  in  all  their  publications ;  for 
'  plagues  and  malignant  fevers  are  still  leagued  with 

•  war  and  famine,  in  their  ravages  upon  human  life.' 

Rush,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  complete  solidist;  but 
with  all  bis  fondness  for  their  theories,  he  was  at 
last  so  little  satisfied  ivitb  the  result  of  their  practice 
in  pestilential  diseases,  that  he  even  argues  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  the  patients  entirely  to  themselves. 

*  The  bistorj','  be  observes,  '  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
'  the  West  Indies  proves  the  advantage  of  leaving 
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'  patients  to  their  own  judgment      Dr.  lind  has 

*  remarked,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  sailors,  who 

*  had  no  physicians,  recovered  from  that  fever,  tlian 

*  of  those  who  had  the  best  medical  assistance.     The 

*  fresh  air  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  a  purge  of  salt 

*  water,  and  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  probably 
'  triumphed  here  over  the  cordial  juleps  of  physi- 

*  cians/  This  I  believe  to  be  most  religiously  true, 
and  afterwards  I  may  bring  forward  many  facts  to 
prove  that  this  opinion  is  but  too  correct.  Such  has 
been  the  melancholy  result  of  the  modem  and  un- 
philosophical  system  by  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  look  merely  to  a  part  of  the  living  system,  and  to 
consider  the  most  important  of  the  whole  as  of  no 
value  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

With  all  its  imperfections,  I  believe  that  the  first 
doctrine  of  fever  came  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  observation  founded  on  common  sense, 
and  is  that  which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease.  The  studies  of  the  ancients 
consisted  in  observing  nature  and  recording  facts ; 
but  as  animal  chemistry  to  them  was  a  fountain 
sealed  up,  and  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  pro- 
perties even  of  the  healthy  blood,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  they  jfeU  into  many  errors.  But  still 
the  old  doctrine  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  ages, 
and  stood  its  ground  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
any  of  the  others  that  have  since  followed;  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world,  if  the 
reformers  in  medicine  had  imitated  those  who  im* 
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proved  our  religion,  and  pruned,  like  them,  their  tree 
of  knowledge,  in  place  of  tearing  it  up  by  the  very 
roots.  Experience,  however,  has  now  taught  us  not 
only  tlie  nature  but  the  result  of  tlie  error,  and  we 
trust  that,  ere  long,  the  lesson  which  we  have  received 
will  not  he  lost. 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  the 
small-pox,  the  measles,  and  scarlatina  were  univer- 
sally considered  as  so  many  varieties  of  the  same 
disease ;  and,  even  to  this  day  a  similar  error  exists 
with  respect  to  the  three  essential  fevers  that  are 
generally  met  with  in  the  West  India  Islands.  One 
of  these  is  the  clunate  or  seasoning  fever.  This  is 
not  produced  either  by  the  niarsli  poison  or  conta- 
gion, but  is  caused  by  long-continued  excessive  heat, 
acting,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  on  tlie  bodies 
of  unseasoned  strangers,  who  have  lately  an-ived 
from  northern  countries.  The  second  is  the  marsh, 
or  swamp-fever,  in  all  its  varieties.  This  disease  ia 
met  with  in  eveiy  locality  all  over  the  world,  where 
there  is  a  large  surface  of  stagnant  water  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  hot  sun.  The  tliird  is  the  African  typhus, 
or  the  pestilential  fever  of  Cliisholm,  the  Bulani  fever 
of  Sir  William  Pyni,  and  the  yellow  fever  of  a  variety 
of  writers.  Tlie  two  former  are  indigenous  to  the 
^Vest  Indies,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  they 
are  never  communicable  from  one  person  to  another ; 
but  the  last  is,  as  I  believe,  in  every  instance,  a  con- 
tagious disease.  At  one  periotl,  there  was  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  during  which  there  was  not  even  one 
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case  of  this  fever  in  the  western  world ;  and  in  almost 
every  instance,  where  it  first  commences,  when  pro- 
per inquiry  is  made  to  ascertain  its  cause,  its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  the  traffic  with  certain  countries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

About  the  time  that  I  first  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  read  the  works  of  Hunter,  Bancroft,  Mosely, 
and  others,  whose  writings  were  most  in  repute,  on 
the  diseases  of  hot  climates ;  and  in  ocxisequence  of 
the  opinions  I  had  imbibed  from  these  authors,  I 
believed  then,  and  long  after,  that  contagion,  aa 
connected  with  the  West  India  fevers,  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  a  few  mistaken  individuals ;  and 
of  this  I  was  so  perfectly  satisfied,  that,  like  most 
others,  I  took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  troth  by 
my  own  personal  observations.  I  have  since,  how- 
ever, seen  quite  enough  to  convince  even  the  greatest 
sceptic,  that  contagion,  as  connected  with  one  at  least 
of  these  fevers,  is  neither  a  phantom  of  fear,  nor  ^  the 
shadow  of  a  shade,'  but  a  stem,  and  too  often,  a  fatal 
reality.  The  climate  or  seasoning  fever  is  never 
contagious,  neither  are  the  different  varieties  of  the 
marsh  remittent;  but,  in  the  African  typhus,  aa 
well  as  in  that  new  disease,  the  AasiAy  fever,  we 
must  either  shut  our  eyes  against  the  most  positive 
evidence,  or  admit  lliat  contagion  is  the  sole  imd  the 
only  cause  of  both  these  fevers  ;  for  the  proofs  which 
I  have  seen,  in  favour  of  this,  are  in  my  mind  just  as 
strong  as  those  in  favour  of  the  contagious  character 
of  either  small-pox^  scarlatina,  or  any  other  contagious 
disease. 
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The  climate  fever  is  only  met  witli  as  an  epideniio 
duriug  tlie  hot  months,  when  the  thermometer  is  up- 
wards of  8H°  during  the  day,  and  at  least  80°  during 
the  night.  It  occurs  but  very  seldom  in  swampy 
districts  ;  it  appears  generally  in  dry  situations,  and 
only  in  solitary  cases,  except  in  those  localities,  where 
there  is  un  accumulation  of  unseasoned  strangers, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  burning  sun.  Tliis  disease 
is  confined  to  the  wliites,  and  almost  entirely  to  those 
who  have  anived  lately  from  northern  countries. 
But  the  African  typhus  appears  in  the  West  India 
islands  in  every  locality,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  confined  either  to  the  wliites,  or  to 
tliose  ivho  have  lately  arrived.  I  have  known  it 
fatal  even  to  the  negroes  as  well  as  Creoles,  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  tropics.  And  where  it  does 
exist,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  just  as  fatal  in  the 
coolest  weather  as  it  is  in  the  hottest  months.  This 
disease  is  not  produced  by  any  local  endemic  cause ; 
and  where  it  makes  its  appearance  in  any  of  the 
islands  for  the  first  time,  there  is  but  one  thing  that 
it  inv&riably  essential  to  its  existence,  namely,  au 
arrival  from  some  sickly  port,  where  the  same  dis- 
ease had  existed  previously  to  the  sailing  of  the 
vessel.  Alier  a  minute  inquiry  into  this  subject,  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  even  one 
solitary  exception  to  tliis  rule,  either  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And, 
afterwards,  I  may  bring  forward  many  imequivocal 
facts,  to  prove  that  in  places  where  the  above  cause 
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has  existed,  the  African  typhus  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  most  cleanly  and  healthy  situations,  where 
the  same  disease  had  never  existed,  until  a  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  an  infected  vessel. 

The  marsh  fever  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  as  an 
endemic,  in  the  centre,  or  near  to  the  wharfs  of  large, 
well-built  cities ;  while  the  African  typhus  and  other 
contagious  diseases  are  most  fatal  where  there  is  a 
dense  population ;  and  the  first  cases  of  this  disease, 
almost  invariably,  occur  about  the  wharfs ;  or  in  that 
spot  where  the  strangers  from  abroad  first  come  into 
contact  with  the  natives.  When  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  equally  exposed  to  the  marsh  poison,  many 
are  attacked  about  the  same  period;  but  the  Afncan 
typhus  always  begins  with  solitary  cases,  and  often 
tl\ere  is  a  considerable  interval  betwixt  the  primary 
cases  and  those  that  occur  afterwards ;  but  when  these 
once  begin,  the  disease  marches  on  with  a  steady 
pace,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  commenced  towards 
the  interior  parts  of  the  town. 

When  the  poison,  wlxich  produces  the  African 
typhus  ii^  first  evolved  from  the  body,  i^  appearyB  to  be 
almost  inert;  but,  by  being  coijifin^d  in.plpthe^jor  bed- 
ding for  a  short  time,  without  being. (Exposed  either  to 
the  ^'^  pr  the  eiijQ,  it  undergoes  ;^hajjigp3jiand^  becomes 
so  virulent  as  to  piroduce  even  the  worst,  form  of  the 
disease,  in  those  yhoiwre  exposed  to  t^e  fomites,  which 
contain  the  poison,  whiep  the  infected  clothe?  lare.  first 
exposed  ,to  the  atmospheric  aijc*  A  sailor  j  jfpz)  ex^^i^ple, 
maybe  attacked  with  this  di^es^se  Jn  jtb^e  ^eipt  Indies, 
audi  during  his  illness,  other  iiKlividuals,  even  those 
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who  have  not  had  the  disease,  may  visit  him  while 
sick  mtli  the  most  perfect  impunity ;  hut,  if  the  clothes 
which  this  sailor  has  worn,  during  his  illness,  are 
packed  up  unwashed  and  confined  in  a  chest  or  a  bag, 
and  carried,  for  example,  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States,  during  the  hot  months,  when  the  conta- 
minated clothes  are  first  exposed,  the  poison  is  evolved 
by  the  heat,  or  attracted  by  the  air,  and  those  who  are 
near  it  are  sure  to  be  attacked  with  the  very  worst 
form  of  tlie  same  fever. 

In  large  cities  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  contagious  diseases  to  their 
original  cause ;  hut,  in  small  towns  or  villages,  the 
facts  are  occasionally  so  evident,  that  little  doubt  can 
exist  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  fever.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred at  the  small  town  of  Bristol,  which  is  built  on 
the  clean  and  healthy  banks  of  the  Delaware,  about 
eighteen  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  small  town,  or  rather  village, 
is  remarkably  healthy ;  but  in  the  month  of  July,  1825, 
the  African  tjphus,  or  as  they  called  it,  the  yellow 
fever,  broke  out  in  one  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  out  of  eleven  persons,  seven  were 
attacked,  and  three  died,  after  a  short  illness,  with  the 
yellow  skin,  the  sudden  cessation  of  secretion  in 
the  kidneys,  and  the  black  vomit.  On  inquii-y,  it  was 
fomid  that  the  son  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  captain  of  \ 
a  West  India  vessel,  had  arrived  immediately  before, 
and  had  brought  vn\\i  him  a  bag  contdning  shirts, 
and  other  uuclean  clothes  Mliich  he  had  worn  while 
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he  had  had  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  bag  was  opened,  and  the  clothes  were  washed 
in  the  house,  and  the  same  disease  which  the  brother 
had  had,  broke  out  in  the  family  a  few  days  after  the 
exposure  of  the  infected  clothes  to  the  air.  Now  as 
this  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  cleanly  and  healthy 
spots  in  the  United  States,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  cause  of  the  fever,  not  only  at  Bristol,  but 
in  many  similar  instances,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  that  country. 

Those  who  have  once  had  the  climate  or  seasoning 
fever  are  not  susceptible  of  it  a  second  time,  unless  they 
leave  the  West  Indies  and  return  again,  after  a  con* 
fiiderable  residence  in  some  northern  country.  Those 
who  reside  in  swampy  situations  generally  escape  this 
disease,  for  such  places  are  not  only  more  cool,  but 
besides  this,  those  who  reside  near  to  marshes  are 
generally  soon  attacked  with  the  remitting  fever,  and 
by  repeated  paroxysms  of  this,  the  system  is  changed 
without  an  attack  of  the  seasoning  fever.  The  marsh 
poison,  however,  does  not  give  an  exemption  from  that 
which  produces  the  African  typhus,— neither  does  an 
attack  of  the  climate  fever ;  but  those  who  have  once 
had  the  African  typhus  are  completely  exempt  from 
any  future  attack  of  the  same  disease.  Whem  they 
are  afterwards  exposed  to  the  marsh  poison,  this 
produces  its  effect,  both  in  those  who  have  had  the 
climate  fever,  and  in  those  who  have  had  the  Afri- 
pan  typhus ;  and,  by  many,  these  subsequent  visita- 
tions have  been  considered  as  second,  thijrd,  and 
fourth  attacks  of  the.  yellow  fever.    But  all  this  is 
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merely  one  of  the  many  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  unitarian  system  of  grouping  several  dis- 
eases  into  one,  for  tiiose  wlio  believe  that  tlie  cli- 
mate fever  and  the  African  typhus  are  ouly  the  more 
aggravated  forms  of  the  marsh  remittent,  may  hriug 
fonn'ard  twenty  successive  attacks  of  the  yellow 
fever;  for  though  most  individuals,  alter  a  long 
residence  in  a  swampy  country,  may,  at  lust,  become 
seasoned  to  the  poison,  yet  there  are  others,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  scrofulous  Iiubit,  who  are  subject  to  the 
marsh  fever,  almost  every  time  that  they  are  exjwsed 
to  the  action  of  the  remote  cause.  But  that  tlie  cli- 
mate fever  is  not  produced  by  the  marsli  poisuu  is 
evident,  not  merely  from  the  symptoms,  but  also 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  generally  met  ivitJi  in  hot 
and  dry  situations,  such  as  the  central  part  of  the 
town  of  St  Thomas,  where  the  marKh  fever  is  not 
known  as  an  endemic:  while  in  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  the  same  town,  which  are  near 
to  swamps,  the  inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  the 
mursh  iever,  but  almost  entirely  exempt  from  that 
more  violent  disease,  which,  during  the  hot  moutJis, 
iS'  10  common  and  fatal  to  strangers  in  the  central 
and  dry  part  of  the  town. 

The  above  three  fevers  are  totally  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  easily  distinguished, 
partTcnlarly  in  the  beginning.  They  are  produced 
by  different  causes,  tliey  have  symptoms  that  are 
p^enliar  to  each;  and  though  in  the  outline  the  treat- 
ment in  all  may  lie  nearly  tlie  same,  yet  the  fact  is 
that  opium,  acids,  and  other  remedies,  which  may 
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be  used,  not  only  with  safety  but  even  with  advan- 
tage in  the  marsh  fever,  cause  almost  certain  death, 
when  given  to  any  extent,  particularly  in  the  last 
stage  of  either  the  climate  fever  or  the  African  typhus. 
However  separate  and  distinct  these  fevers  may 
be  from  each  other,  to  those  who  have  observed 
them  closely,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  West  India  writers  have  grouped  them  all 
into  one,  and  described  tlie  whole  as  a  protean  dis- 
ease, under  the  common  name  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Now,  it  is  this  improper  system  of  grouping  so  many 
diseases  into  one,  that  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
source  of  so  much  confusion  with  respect  to  the 
remote  cause  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  is  this  that 
has  given  origin  to  so  many  arguments  about  the 
propriety  of  using  certain  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment. It  is  this  also  that  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  long  and  unsatisfactory  discussions  which  we 
have  had  upon  the  subject  of  contagion ;  for  those  who 
have  seen  only  the  climate  or  the  marsh  fevers,  be- 
lieve that  there'  is  no  contagion  in  the  yellow  fever, 
while  Chisholm  and  the  other  physicians,  who  were 
present  in  the  West  Indies  when  the  African  typhus, 
afler  a  long  absence,  made  its  re-appearance  in  1793, 
believed,  almost  to  a  man,  that  that  fever  was  both  a 
new  and  a  contagious  disease.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
•  two  of  the  above  fevers  are  never  contagious  under 
any  circumstances,  while  the  third  is,  as  I  believe, 
invariably  the  effect  of  a  contagious  poison,  and  can- 
not be  produced  by  any  other  cause.  Yet  I  know 
more  authors  than  one  who  have  returned  to  Eng- 
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land,  ^vritten  largely  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  denied 
contagion,  thougli  they  had  never  seen  a  single  case 
of  the  African  typhus,  for  this  disease  did  not  exist 
during  their  short  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  may  afterwards  bring  forward  many  facts  to 
prove  tlie  correctness  of  the  opinion,  that  those  who 
have  once  had  the  African  typhus  are  completely 
exempt  from  any  iuture  attack  of  the  same  dis- 
ease: tliis,  however,  has  been  doubted,  particularly 
by  those  ivho  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
West  Indies  to  ascertain  tlie  fact  by  their  own 
personal  observation,  AVhcn  this  disease  re-ap- 
peared  in  St.  Croix,  in  1817,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  those 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  northern  climates,  for 
it  committed  its  ravages,  not  only  on  strangers,  but 
on  natives,  on  young  children,  and,  on  some  estates, 
even  the  negroes  suffered  severely,  while  the  only 
individuals  who  completely  escaped  were  the  old 
inhabitants,  who  had  had  the  disease,  during  some 
of  its  former  visitations.  The  epidemic  of  1817 
continued  about  six  months :  during  this  period, 
those  tliat  were  susceptible  and  exposed  to  the  poi- 
son were  all  taken  ill ;  of  these  a  great  propor- 
tion died,  and  those  that  recovered  were  exempt 
from  a  second  attack ;  consequently  the  disease  soon 
ceased  as  an  epidemic.  After  tliis  it  was  of  course 
confined  only  to  strangers;  for  when  these  arrived 
and  went  to  reside  in  houses  where  the  disease  had 
been,  or,  perhaps,  slept  on  the  same  matti-ess  which 
bad  been   used  by  those  who   had  previously  had 
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the  disease,  they  were  soon  attacked  M4th  the  same 
fever,  without  being  at  all  aware  how  or  when  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  causes  Now  phyrioians 
who  arrire  under  such  oir^mmBtances,  and  obseil^e 
the  disease  confined  ooly  to  strangers,  mtturally  con- 
clude that  this  fever  cannot  be  contagious.  But  this, 
which  is  one  of  their  chief  arguments,  is  iHir  probf  ot 
its  non-contagious  character,  and  on  the  same  ground 
they  might  deny  the  contagious  nature  of  the  small* 
pox ;  for  when  this  disease  has  once  fairly  gone 
through  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  it  is  some- 
times kept  up  in  the  same  way,  and  confined  only  to 
strangers  who  arrive  fi^m  other  pafts,  and  have  not 
previously  been  vaccinated,  or  had  the  sMali^pox  in 
their  own  country  t-^ut  of  this  hereafter. 

That  peculiarity  of  constitution  which  is  neeessai^ 
to  enable  the  natives  of  northern  countries  to  rdsist 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  required  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates  to  resist  the  effects  of  long^continued  lex* 
cessive  heat.     The  inhabitants  of  ooM  counti5es>  are 
geiierally  surrounded  by  a  more  brading  «itmoBfi^K9e 
thigm  those  who  reside  within  the  tropici^^     Theiir 
digestive  organs  are  more  vigorous^  their  blood  it 
more  rich;  it  is  more  dense,  for  it  Contains  a  lu^er 
proportion  of  solid  ingredients.     That  in  the  arteries 
is  more  florid,  for  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  salts  which  are,  in  reality,  the  true  cause  of  tUe 
arterial  colour  of  the  blood;  and  though,  widi  the 
exceptidn  of  its  vital  principle^  these  are  the  ingrt^ 
dients  of  all  otheM^tbe  most 'esseotial  ta  the  JbMddiy 
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Mate  of  the  circulating  current,  yet  as  these  add 
to  its  stimulating  power,  it  is  probable  that  this 
excess  of  saline  matter  is  tlie  chief  cause  why  the 
blood  of  the  northern  stranger  is  more  inflammatory 
and  stimulating  than  than  that  of  the  Creole,  or  even 
the  European,  who  has  been  seasoned  to  tlie  tropics. 

A  sudden  change  of  climate  requires  a  change  in 
the  whole  system  ;  and  the  young  uortlierii  stranger 
who  arrives  and  resides  in  hot  dry  situations  on  the 
burning  shores  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  a 
strong  robust  constitution  and  ricU  stimulating  blood, 
is  constantly  on  tlie  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  until 
his  system  Ije  changed.  This  is  sometimes  slowly  I 
effected  by  residence  alone ;  but,  in  general,  ttds 
necessary  change  is  suddenly  produced  by  an  awttil 
disease. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  heat,  however  excessive, 
cannot  produce  fever;  this  is  often,  but  not  always, 
true.  We  have  seen  tliat  the  animal  heat  is  evolved 
in  tlie  extreme  texture  all  over  the  system,  but  the 
skin  has  a  considerable  share  in  regulating  the 
temperatiu-e  of  the  body.  Wlien  we  are  surrounded 
by  a  medium  that  is  considerably  lower  than  1)8°, 
the  excretory  vessels  of  the  skin  are  tlien  closely 
constricted,  and  from  the  non-cond>ifting  powerf 
which  the  skin  possesses,  it  prevents  the  equilibriunj 
and  retains  the  heat  in  the  system,  in  the  same  way  I 
that  a  glove  retains  the  heat  of  the  hand.  But  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  we  are  surrounded  by 
an  external  beat  widch  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  blood,  the  action  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
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skin  is  immediately  increased,  a  thin  serous  fluid  is 
thrown  out  on  the  whole  surface,  and  the  evaporation 
of  this  serves  as  a  cooling  process,  which  prevents 
the  heat  both  of  the  blood  and  the  solids  from  rising 
higher  than  their  natural  temperature  of  98^. 

So  long  as  the  skin  performs  it  natural  functions^ 
the  greatest  heatj  even  in  hot  climates,  cannot  pro- 
duce fever.  But  the  living  blood  is  infinitely  more 
delicate  and  much  more  easily  aflFected  by  extreme 
heat,  cold,  &c.,  than  any  of  the  solids ;  and  when  a 
young  northern  stranger  is  exposed,  soon  after  his 
first  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, particularly  in  a  warm  room,  his  clothes  are 
immediately  drenched.  And  if,  while  in  this  state, 
he  be  suddenly  exposed  to  a  fi*ee  current  of  cold 
night  air,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  suddenly  con- 
stricted, the  perspiration  is  instantly  checked,  and  we 
all  know  that  when  the  exhalent  vessels  are  con- 
stricted in  this  sudden  and  forcible  manner,  they  are 
not  again  so  easily  opened.  If  the  individual  who 
has  been  thus  exposed  remain  in  a  cool  situation,  he 
may  perchance  escape  sickness,  or,  if  he  be  attacked, 
it  is  generally  a  mild  case  of  the  climate  fever,  a  dis- 
ease which,  in  its  mildest  form,  resembles  the  com- 
mon inflanunatory  fever  of  northern  countries ;  and 
as  the  other  secretions  are  also  diminished,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  fever  is  produced  by  derangement  of 
the  bloody  caused  by  the  retention  of  those  acrid  fluids 
in  the  circulation  which  ought  to  have  been  removed 
by  the  secreting  organs.  But,  in  hot  climates,  when 
an  unseasoned  stranger  is  exposedj  with  a  constricted 
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skin,  for  some  hours,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in 
a  temperature  that  is,  perliaps,  hveuty  degrees  higher 
than  tlie  natural  heat  of  the  body,  this  liigh  external 
heat  acts  on  the  circulating  ciu-rent  in  the  same  way 
that  it  does  on  mercury  in  the  thermometer ;  for  now 
that  the  cooling  process  of  perspiration  is  uo  longer 
kept  up,  the  high  heat  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  renders  it  not  only  more  fluid,  but  aug- 
ments its  volume.  Tliis  increase  of  volume  iu  the 
blood  produces  unnatural  distention,  not  ouly  in 
the  heart,  but  in  all  the  vessels,  and  this  of  itself 
causes  reaction  in  the  whole  of  the  vascular  solids ; 
but  independent  of  this,  it  is  the  blood  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  produces  this  effect  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  degree  of  its  stinmlating  quality ;  the  increase 
of  heat  not  only  renders  the  blood  more  fluid,  but  it 
adds  greatly  to  its  power  of  stinmhiting  the  vascular 
organs.  When  the  excitement  is  fairly  commenced 
the  process  for  evolving  animal  heat  is  carried  on  with 
great  rapidity  iu  the.  extreme  circulation,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  chest  is  so  high  as  it  gene- 
rally is  in  this  fever,  the  blood  is  rapidly  purified  in 
the  lungs.  This  ijicrease  m  the  arterial  quality^ 
together  with  tlie  increase  of  heat,  adds  so  much  to- 
tlie  stiBinliiting  jjower  of  tlie  whole  current,  that  the  ! 
impression  which  is  made  by  this  hut  and  stimulating  j 
bloq*},  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  causes  such  violent'  ' 
excitement,  that  tliis  is  decidedly  the  most  ardent  of 
all  fevers,  and  one  tliat  requires  the  most  active 
means  to  arrest  its  progress,     '.'uu::'--  :>'i  ■ 
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The  climate  or  seasoning  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  African  typhusj 
or  any  of  the  other  fevers  from  poison ;  for  in  this 
disease,  there  are  no  marked  premonitory  symptoms, 
there  is  no  cold  stage  in  the  commencement,  there  is 
no  foulness  of  the  tongue,  no  sickness,  or  even  irri* 
tation  in  the  stomach,  at  least  for  the  first  twelve 
hours  after  the  attack,  there  is  no  derangement  in 
the  biliary  organs,  no  spasms  in  the  gastrocnemii 
muscles.  All  the  secretions  are  diminished,  but 
there  is  no  redness  in  the  fluid  which  is  seereted  in 
the  kidneys,  whilst  the  pulse  in  the  first  stage  is  not 
only  incompressible,  but  the  arteiy  at  the  wrist  is 
distended  to  a  degree  which  is  never  met  with  in 
any  other  disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  West  India  fevers,  the  one, 
however,  can  be  distinguished  fi*om  the  other,  better, 
perhaps,  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  than  by  the 
symptoms  which  exist  in  any  of  the  solidis.  In  its 
first  stage,  the  climate^fever  is  a  disease  of  violent 
excitement ;  and  though,  during  this  period,  the  in- 
creased action  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  any  other 
disease,  yet  the  hot  blood  that  is  now  drawn  is  never 
cupped,  neither  has  it  the  slightest  appearance  of  i^ 
crust  on  the  surface.  It  flows  from  the  vein  with 
great  force,  and  even  in  the  first  stage  it  is  evidently 
diseased.  It  is  not  only  deranged  by  the  high  heat 
and  rapid  motion,  but  also  by  the  retention  of  those 
salts,  &c.  which  ought  to  have  been  removed  by  the 
secreting  organs.  When  this  hot  blood  is  drawu 
from  the  body  early  in  the  disease,  it  is  so  florid^  tibial 
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I  have  seau  young  practitioners  who  were  afraid  tliat 
they  had  opened  an  artery  in  place  of  a  vein,  The 
fihrin  coagulates  tinnly ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  la 
no  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum,  and  ia 
some  coses,  even  the  serum  when  it  separates,  has  a 
briglit  ai-terial  colour,  wluch,  in  tliJs  disease,  it  re- 
tains for  days ;  for  the  coloui'ing  matter  its  not  merely 
ditliised  but  conil)ined  witli  the  serum,  in  such  a 
moaner,  that  it  camiot  be  separated  either  by  filtra- 
tion or  auy  other  luechanical  process. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  same  fever,  tlie  blood  is 
invariably  black ;  for  at  this  period  of  the  disease  its 
»Jine  ingredients  are  so  much  diminished,  tliat  they 
are  no  longer  capalde  of  giving  a  red  colour  to  the 
heematosine,  and  tlie  blood,  even  in  tlie  arteries,  is  not 
ouly  ilark,  but  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  tlie 
whole  of  '  the  sprightly,  vivifying  fluid,  becomes  a 
'  lazy,  stagnating,  inactive  puddle*;'  in  consequence 
of  which  the  action  of  tlie  lieart  is  greatly  diminished, 
tlie  secreting  orgaus  cease  to  secrete,  and  the  func- 
tions of  tiie  whole  animal  economy  are  completely 
perverted.  In  severe  cases  of  this  fever,  the  blood, 
during  the  disease,  loses  also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fibrin,  the  albumen,  &c.,  and  as  these  are  the 
cause  of  its  ronsistenre,  it  becomes  so  thin  that  it 
can  KCareely  be  retained  in  its  own  vessels,  and  long 
before  death  it  oozes  from  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  and 
other  places  where  there  is  not  even  the  slightest 
abrasion  of  suri'ace.     In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the 


'  See  Towne.  p,  M. 
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saline  ingredients  which,  in  health,  are  the  cause  of 
its  red  colour,  are  so  much  diminished,  that  the  blood, 
in  maby  cases,  becomes,  literally  speaking,  as  black 
as  ink ;  and,  as  the  natural  salts  are  the  ingredients 
of  all  others  the  most  essential  in  enabling  the  blood 
to  stimulate  the  heart,  &c.,  when  it  loses  these,  it 
becomes  so  vapid,  that  this  black  and  saltless  blood 
is  totally  incapable  df  producing  a  sufficient  im« 
pression  either  on  the  heart  or  the  vessels,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  keep  up  their  action,  and  the  patient 
dies,  not  from  organic  disease  in  any  of  the  organs, 
but  from  the  inanimate,  saltless,  and  vapid  state  of 
the  black  blood,  which  renders  it  totally  incapable  of 
supporting  life. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  blackness  in  the 
blood  is  produced  during  the  last  moments  of  exist- 
ence, merely  from  the  want  of  its  proper  purification 
in  the  pulmonary  organs ;  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  black, 
long  even  before  death,  and  previous  to  any  impeded 
action  in  the  lungs.  But  independent  of  this,  blood 
that  is  black,  merely  from  an  excess  of  its  venous 
quality,  becomes  instantly  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air ;  but  the  black  blood  which  we  find  in  the  heart 
after  death,  from  either  the  climate-fever  or  the 
African-typhus,  remains  black,  even  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  oxygen.  Neither  can  we  redden  distilled 
water  with  this  blood ;  but  it  instantly  changes  colour 
when  we  add  it  to  a  clear  fluid  that  contains  even 
a  small  portion  of  any  neutral  salt,  for  the  black 
heematosine  of  diseased  blood  is  so  delicate  a  test  for 
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saline  matter,  that  it  instantly  i-eddens  tlie  colour  of 
any  saline  fluid,  even  when  tlie  salt  is  not  perceptible 
to  the  taste. 

"NVhen  we  coagulate  the  albumen  and  evaporate 
the  serosity  of  the  blood,  which  is  drawn  during  the 
last  stage  of  the  climate  fever,  we  find  that  the  saline 
matter  is  almost  entii-ely  lost,  and  of  this  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  left  in  the  black  blood,  which  is  taken 
from  the  heart  after  death.  Now,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  this  ?  for  in  this  disease  there  Is  no  poison 
in  the  blood,  either  to  interfere  nith  the  agency  or  ' 
decompose  the  saline  ingredients.  There  is  no  bowel 
complaint  as  in  cholera,  to  drain  off  the  serous  or 
saline  portion  of  the  clrcnlating  current,  yet  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  climate  fever,  the  alkaline  salts  are 
diminished  or  decomposed,  and  disappear  as  certainly, 
and  almost  as  suddenly  as  in  those  that  are  killed  by 
the  electric  fluid ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

It  has  been  ascertained  lately  by  I>r.  Stoker,  Dr. 
Bume,  Dr.  T«eedie,  and  other  intelligent  initers 
cf  the  present  day,  that  the  blood  is  decidedly  de- 
ranged, even  in  the  milder  fevers  of  northern  climates. 
But,  it  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  blood  is  diseased, 
both  in  the  ardent  and  malignant  fevers  of  hot  cli- 
mates ;  for,  this  fact  has  been  long  known,  and  faith-' 
fully  described,  by  Towne,  Warren,  Hume,  Hillaryj 
and  others  of  the  older  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the^ 
West  Indies.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  modem 
practitioners  in  hot  climates  have  attended  too  little 
to  this,  while  the    older   physicians  knew  nothing 
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either  of  the  healthy  properties  of  the  bloods  or  tba 
cause  of  its  sudden  dissohition  in  diaease,  and  still 
less  of  the  proper  means  for  preventing  those  ^tal 
changes  in  the  vital  fluid,  which  were  the  chief  oftuse 
of  the  sudden  death  which  occurred  so  often  in' thos^^ 
fevers  which  they  had  to  contend  with. 

Dr.  Hume,  who,  about  a  century  ago,  practised 
many  years  in  Jamaica,  and  had  charge  of  the  naral 
hospital  in  that  island  at  a  time  when  thers  wiar^ 
large  fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  observes  lliat '  about 
the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  pf  the  Jburth  day 
from  the  first  attacks  the  texture  ^fth$  blood  earner 
to  be  so  broken  down  and  dissohed  as^  to  be^npabk 
of  entering  the  smallest  vessels}  dnd  ifozes^imt 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  anus,  and  e^en'  by 
the  skin,  where  blisters  hone  been  recently  apjidiid. 
About  this  time,  the  pulse  sinksi  flutters,  ami  soiftie- 
times  intermits ;  the  patient  becomes  com^tose^  mud 
at  intervals,  delirious.  Starting  aiid  umversfd  tre- 
mors succeed,' &c.  &c. 

'  When  I  speak  of  the  several  periods  or  chainges 
of  the  disease,  as  happening  at  such  and  such  par- 
ticular times,  I  would  not  be  understood  toi  mean 
that  they  always  fall  out  at  the  precise  times  I 
have  allotted  for  their  appearance ;  as  when  I  say, 
"  about  the  close  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  day,  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disorder, 
the  texture  of  the  blood  comes  to  be  so  broken 
down,"  &c.,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this 
change  always  happens  at  these  particular  times ; 
for,  in  truth,  it  does  not,  but  sometimes  it  comes 
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'  sooner  tliaii  the  earliest  of  these  periods,  aDtl  at 
'  other  times  later  than  the  last,  imd  so  of  the  rest ; 
'  my  intention  helug  to  represent  things  in  their 
'  ordinary  or  most  common  cuuree.* 

When  we  overlook  the  hard  words  of  which  most 
of  the  older  writers  were  so  loud,  and  lay  aside  the 
antiquated  idea  ahout  the  bile  being  the  immediate 
cauae  of  fever,  there  is  infinitely  more  truth  in  tbo  ' 
following  descripttou,  than  in  many  of  those  that  ara  ' 
more  modern.  '  From  an  attentive  consideration 
'  of  all  the  symptoms  which  attend  this  disease,  and 
'  a  strict  examination  of  tlie  putrid  state,  and  dig- 
'  solved  gungreuesceut  condition  in  wliich  we  find  1 
'  the  bliwd  of  those  who  labour  under  it,  as  well  a«  j 
'  the  halt"  putrefied  and  mortified  state  in  which  th^ 
'  Ixniy  is  I'ound  immediately  after  deatli, — whether  ■ 
'  this  fever  proceeds  irom  infectious  miasmata,  or  it 
'  mses  from  the  great  heat  of  the  air  and  water,  and 
'  the  putrefaction  of  our  fluids,  &c.,  from  thence,  and 
'  is  thereby  mdigenous  to  those  countries  which  are 
'  situateil  witliin  the  torrid  zone,  or  whatever  is  its 
'  procaturctic  cause, — it  evidently  appears  from  all  the 
'  syaiptonis  which  attend  it,  as  well  as  from  their 
'  putrid  effects,  that  a  biUous  putrefying  diathesis  19 
'  actually  introduced  into  the  hlo*)d,  and  all  the  circui 
'  lating  fluids  of  the  body,  whereby  not  only  the  first 
'  and  second  concoctions,  or  the  chyliJieatioH  an4 
'  sangnijication  of  the  bloud,  are  so  disturbed, 
'  altered,  and  changed,  that  all  the  hmnours,  and 
•  particularly  the  bile,  are  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
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*  blood,  and  greatly  increased  heat  of  the  body,  so 
'  inquinated  with  a  putrid,  bilious  acrimony,  -which 

*  in  a  little  time  so:  attenuates  and  di686lve9  the  tex- 
'  ture  of  the  blood,.  Iihat  it  runs  off  by/  the  Various 
'  excretory  passages  and  the  pores,  but  also  errores 
Moci  fluidorum  are .  produced,  whence  the  brain  is 
^  affected^  and  all  the  animal  functions  cio  disturbed 
'  and  altered,  and  "the  textujte :  of  the  blood  is '&8»'dis- 
'  solved,  that  all  the  humours  of  the  body  bre^most 

*  changed  into  a  putrescent » lethifeiious  ichor,  which 

*  (if  not  timely  prei^erded)  mns^ineyitMy  ewi  in 
'death/*        '••.••   ■    !<••    .•■•'':••  '=  ,•«     ;*  »-..-i}-'..-|(j  -^  ■■  '  - 

The  deranged  conation  of  tilie  bloods  wfaichi  pro- 
duces fever,  is  decidedly  the  effeed  of  <fheremotiB  cause, 
while  this  thin  and  dissolved  state  bf  ^e  vitiQ  eorr'ent 
is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  diseiase  •;  but  tbei  ti^tiess 
and  starved  $tate  of  the  vital  fluid  is  tdo  6fteb^Jii  th^se 
fevers,  diet  sdte  cause  bf  death.  >  In  <&e  inflammatory 
stage  of  th^  eliniate  fever,  tht  blood  is  Ideirangedfby 
the  heat^>  (^c,  but  in  the:  £iirst  i^tage,  iritis  dever 
dissolved;  consequently,  this  change;  which',  opdurs 
during  the  disease^  however  frequently  lift  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  mortality^  catmol;  fanyeiany  effect  >  as 
the  cai^se  .^f  the .  febrile  excitement ; :  and  ^  sd  &r  is  this 
loss  of  thie  solid  ingrediehts  of  die  blood  from  being 
the  cause  of  fever^  that,  in  favourable'  oases,  the 
patients  b^gin  to  j!«odver  just  at  the  moment  when 
th^  blood  is  mo6t  thin ;  and  even  in  tfie  most  aktlent 
and  fatal  feveris,  the   excitement  :  uniformly  ^  abates 

*  Stek  Trefttisie  M  the  Vikrid  Bilibus'l^Wi',  cbix^oniybfflled 
Yellow  Fever,  by  WUlitm  HHlary,  M  J). 
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exactly  in  proportion  as  the  blood  undergoes  these 
changes :  while,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  the 
fevers  from  poison,  wliere  the  vitality  of  the  Wood  is 
nearly  destroyed  even  early  in  the  disease,  there  Is 
tlien  but  very  little  increased  excitement.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  no  hot  stage ;  and  in  those  that  are 
most  fatal,  tliere  is  a  "nant  of  action  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  attack  up  to  the  last  moment, 
when  the  disease  terminates  in  death. 

It  is  very  evident,  even  at  lirst  sight,  that  the 
climate  or  seasoning^  fever  of  the  West  Indies  is 
neither  produced  by  debility  nor  a  nervous  disease, 
for  tlie  young  and  the  strong  northern  strangers, 
who  ai-rive  mthin  the  tropics  '  fearless  and  full  of 
life,*  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer ;  but  in  all  the  fevers 
froDti  poison,  those  who  are  weakest  are  most  liable 
to  be: attacked  ;  for  in  these,  the  vital  or  preservative 
power  of  &e  system  is  least  able  to  resist  the  effects 
of  the  morbid  agent.  The  climate  fever,  however,  is 
not  the  effect  of  a  febrile  poison.  It  is  only  met  with 
in  dry  sitiiations,  and  in  the  hottest  \pcather ;  its 
victims  are  the  young  unseasoned  strangers,  '  its 
parent  is  tlie  bright  God  who  governs  the  day.'  I 
have  stated  that  there  are  no  prenionitoi-y  symptoms, 
nor  any  cold  stage  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever; 
there  is  no  foulness  in  the  tongue,  no  redness  in  the 
urine,  bo  derangement  in  the  liver,  nor  irritation  at 
the  stomach.  The  pulse  is  full  and  incompressible, 
but  not  so  frequent  as  it  is  in  the  fevers  from 
poison.  The  blood,  in  the  first  stage,  is  hot,  iluid, 
and  when  drawn  from  the  body,  it  is  infinitely  more 
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florid  than  the  blood  of  health.  Whdn  the  fibrili 
becomes  isolid,  it  codgiilites  finttly, '  biit  thcfrt  is 
il6ver  even  the  slightest  apjpfearftncie  bf  ciHiJrt  tipon 
the  suriace  of  the  crassaitienttim ;  kdil'  'it^len  the 
seruto  separates,  eveh  tWi,  ifi  malij^  'ikise^r)^^  a 
bright  scariet  colour.  But  ih  those  Whb  kif^  tiiider 
the  influence  of  the  matsh  poison,  thcJ  Atiadk  is  pre- 
ceded with  premofiitory  symptoihs,*  arid  be^Hft  Vith  a 
cold  stage ;  the  tongue  is  foiil,  thettoittfediils  Irritiible, 
the  liver  is  deranged,  and  thfe  epi^kfric  W^bh  is  so 
tender,  that  the  patients  can  siartiel^  bear  if  (o  be 
touched,  there  is  frequent  vonlrtihg  6t  a'  'Bilious^  fluid, 
the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colodhidi'  ^M^tHe' blood 
itself  is  both  black  and  diseased,  'W^'fe/^ 
attack.  During  the  cold  stage  it  ii  V^Hittk;  '■  In 
the  hot  stage  it  become^  more  l^d,  iihdfa  ioinl^'feiites, 
it  is  even  florid  for  a  time ;  biit  during  thtf^eAiiwion 
it  is  darker  in  coloiif  than  the  bl6bd^  6f  lleattli;!Mid 
decidedly  diseased  in  all  its  pro|>ertit*i^.'  'In" wilder 
cases,  the  blood  which  is  dtai^  miy  iiba^liifcI'VHlli- 
out  a  crust  on  the  surface.  Biit  I  hd^e'^eit'Wthe 
more  severe  forms  of  this/  fevef,"wh&te','^Wl^il^^the 
blood  was  drawn  at  an  advanced  period' of  fliii^ 'dis- 
ease, a  part  of  the  albumeii  Coagulated  ori  tfie  stiiroce 
of  the  fibrin,  and  formed  a  diseased  thadi,'  ^hic^h,  in 
appearance,  had  a  greater  resertiblaiiiiij  to  bktmeal 
gruel,  than  to  blood  which  is  dMWii  from  h  hclalthy 
person.  The  seruin  which  sl^pai'ated  wks  ilsb  dis- 
eased ;  it  had  a  brownish  coloUr,  and  in  'itoirte  i?6ies, 
an  oily  appearance,  which  is  nev6r  ihet  itlth  tii  the 
elear  serum  cf  healthy  blood. 
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The   Genesee    country  of  the    United  States   of 
Amerira  is  situated  in  latitudes  42°  and  43°  north. 
It  extends  west«'ard  from  Utica  to  the  river  Niagara, 
It  is  btjunded  on  the  north  hy  lake  Ontario,  and  on 
the  Routh  by  the  Alleghany  nioujitains.     The  surface 
of  this  extensive  district  is  so  remarkaljly  flat,  that  thd  \ 
Erie  canal  passes  through  it  for  seventy  miles,  with- 
out evens  single  lock;  and  in  fact,  it  might  have 
been  carried  on  the  same  level,  all  the  way  from  Utica 
to  Lockport,  tliat  is,  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  ■ 
miles.      This   is    the  lake    country    of  the  United  j 
States;    hut  the   rivers  which   conduct  the   watefiJ 
from  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  to  the  Ontario  art  1 
almost  stagnant.    In  most  of  the  districts  in  this  conn-*  | 
try  there  are  extensive  swamps,  and,  during  the  hot  I 
months,  there  are  cerfiiin  localities  in  this  territory  1 
where  the  marsh  fever  is  as  prevalent  as  it  is  in  Sierr*  ] 
Leone,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  marsh  fever  is  the  prevalent  endemic  of  thtf  I 
Genesee  country,  and  those  who  are  exposed  to  thrf  I 
poison  are  generally  attacked  with  the  most  aggra*  I 
rated  form  of  this  disease,  such  as  we  occasionally  | 
observe   it  in   the    most  swampy  situations  in   thd  1 
West  Indies;  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  it  has  nd 
more  resemblance  to  eitlier  the  climate  fever  or  the 
AjGrican  t^'phus,  than  it  has  to  the  plague  of  Egypt, 
^,fl^  the  Indian  cholera. 

[The  sickly  sea.son  in  the  Genesee  country  gene- 
rally Ijcgins  about  the  middle  of  July,  it  ceases  on  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather,  in  October,  and  during  | 
the  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  exempt  from  the  marsh 
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fever.  But  in  the  hot  months,  this  disease  again  ap- 
pears^ and  in  many  districts  the  cases  are  so  frequent^ 
and,  where  tliey  are  not  properly  treated,  so  fatal,  that 
this  evil  is  more  disheartening  to  the  new  settler,  than 
the  dense  forests  which  he  has  to  cut  down,  or  the 
venomous  reptiles  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 

During  my  residence  in  tliis  country,  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  1830, 1  bled  several  in- 
dividuals who  resided  in  some  of  the  most  sickly 
places,  but  who  had  not  yet  been  attacked  with  the 
fever.  In  every  one  of  these,  the  blood  invariably 
presented  the  same  peculiar  diseased  appearance 
which  I  had  often  observed  in  those  who  reside  near 
to  swampy  situations  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
very  dark  in  colour,  and  evidently  deranged  in  its 
physical  properties,  while  the  serum  which  separated, 
in  place  of  being  clear,  had  a  muddy  or  brown 
colour,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  oily  appearance.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  meet  with  even  one  intelligent  prac- 
titioner in  that  country  who  was  not  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  sickly  months,  was  very  different  from  that  of 
those  individuals  who  arrived  from  healthy  situations ; 
whilst  even  in  those  who  reside  in  the  most  unhealthy 
situations,  and  who  had.  not  yet  had  the  fever,  it  is  not 
only  dark  in  colour,  but  evidently  so  much  diseased  in 
its  properties,  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  blood  of  health. 

It  is  almost  incredible  the  length  of  time  that  the 
narcotic  poison,  which  causes  the  marsh  fever,  can 
remain  in  the  system  before  it  chills  the  blood,  and 
paralyses  the  vascular  organs  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
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bring  on  the  cold  fit.  lu  the  climate  fever,  the 
patient  is  Buddenly  attacked,  and,  except  that  he 
may  feel  heated  or  uueasy,  yet  there  is  uo  other 
previous  warning ;  but  during  the  dormant  stage  of 
the  marsh  fever,  there  are  certain  premonitory  symp- 
toms which  warn  us  of  the  danger,  fur  immediately 
before  tlie  attack,  there  is  a  decrease  of  action,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vascular  sulids.  The  pulse  is  less 
frequent  than  in  health,  there  is  less  animal  heat 
evolved,  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and,  of  course, 
of  the  whole  liody,  is  reduced  sometimes  as  low  as  to 
94".  There  is  generally  great  lassitude  in  the 
wiiole  system,  the  mind  is  dejected,  the  appetite  fails, 
the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  fteces  which  are 
passed  are  less  bilious,  the  tongue  is  foul,  ivith  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  particularly  in  the  morning,  there 
is  B  tendency  to  headache,  wandering  pains  in  the 
bones,  uneasiness  in  the  back,  tlie  face  is  pale,  the 
countenance  is  dejected,  the  eyes  become  heavy,  the 
skin  is  sallow,  and  wtien  the  patient  sleeps  his  rest  is 
frequently  disturbed  with  unpleasant  dreams.  These 
are  the  premonitory  symptoms  which,  in  this  fever, 
precede  the  attack ;  but  they  are  soon  followed  by 
others.  During  this  period,  there  is  no  inflammatory 
or  increased  action  in  any  of  the  soUds,  but  the  blood  J 
is  diseased,  not  only  during  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms, but  even  previous  to  this  period.  And  after-  J 
wards  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  deranged  ' 
state  of  the  vital  current  is  not  the  effect  of  either  a 
local  disease  or  a  ner\'ons  impression,  but  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  living  blood. 
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The  African  typhus  is  produced  by  a  specific  ani- 
mal contagidn,  and  this,  like  the  other  fevers  from  poi-* 
son,  generally  begins  with  a  cold  stage ;  but  though  thc^ 
patients  may  he  very  cold,  yet  they  do  not  shake  • 
and  tremble  like  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  marsh  poison.  The  fever  which  follows  the 
animal  contagion  is  not  like  the  marsh  remittent,  a 
fever  of  type,  for,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  it  in- 
variably assumes  the  continued  form.  There  is  an 
expresikion  of  the  countenance  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  disease ;  it  is  not  so  marked  as  th^  expression  in 
tetanus,  but  it  is  so  distinct,  that  those  who  have  seen 
it  once  easily  recognize  it  again.  The  stomach  is 
irritable  even  frofai  the  first,  and  the  liver  is  afiected 
early  in  the  disease.  The  bile  is  exceedingly  acrid^ 
and  frequently  it  inflames  the  biliary  ducts  to  such  a 
degree,  that  when  the  secretion  ceases  the  surfaces 
adhere,  and  afl^r  death  they  are  impervious  even 
to  the  smallest  probe#  Such  acrid  bile  must  be  a 
source  of  irritation  tb  the  intestinal  canals  for,  in 
l^ome  cases,  it  is  so  acrid,  that  out  of  thd  body  it  in- 
flames the  skin,  and  has  been  known  to  tcftroAd  th^ 


*  *  He  had  a  feVer  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
'  And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
'  How  he  did  shake ;  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  i 
'  His  coward  Hps  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

*  And  thdt  same  eye,  ^hose  bend  doth  awe  the  wot'Id, 

*  Did  lose  its  lustre ;  I  did  hear  him  groflii : 

*'  Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

*  Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
'  Alas !  it  cri^,  Gite  me  some  drink,  Utinius^ 

*  ib  a  tUk  gifi-  i  ■  ■  ivtdtu  CMAg. 
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pewter  pan  in  which  it  was  received,  almost  as  fast 
as  11  strong  acid.  This  acrid  state  of  the  bile  is, 
probably,  the  cause  of  the  seTere  cramps  which  are 
80  often  met  with  in  tlie  African  typlms,  but  which 
80  seldom  occur  in  the  marsh  fever. 

The  poison  wliich  catises  the  marsh  remittent  may 
remain  in  the  system  even  for  niontlis  before  it  pro- 
duces fever;  whilst  that  which  is  the  cause  of  tlie 
Afriran  typhns  generally  remains  dormant  nbrnit  four 
days,  Init  when  applied  in  a  less  concentrated  form  it 
is  often  longer  than  tliis  before  it  paralyzes  the  heart 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  on  the  cold  stage,  which, 
in  general,  precedes  the  continued  reaction.  During 
this  period  the  gnins  freqwntly  beeome  purple,  and 
the  premonitory  symptoms  are  similar;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, tiiey  come  on  more  suddenly,  and  are  more 
marked  than  in  thofw  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  marsh  poison.  The  blood  is  diseased  even  be- 
fore the  attack,  and  that  which  is  drawn  in  the  be- 
ginning is  dark  in  colour,  and  decidedly  in  a  deranged 
state.  Wlien  first  drawn,  it  has  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  coagulates  afmost  invariahlif  witliout  any  crust. 
There  are  black  siKita  on  the  surface  of  the  crassa- 
mentura  ;  the  coagulum  is  so  soft  that  it  can  easily  be 
separated  with  the  fingers,  and  during  its  formation 
a  large  ((uaufity  of  the  black  colouring  matter  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  When  tlie  serum  separates,  it 
has  generally  a  ypllotr,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  a 
deep  orange  colour,  but  nothing  of  the  bright  blood- 
red  which  is  so  often  met  with  in  the  set-um  of  those 
who  are  in  the  first  stage  of  the  climate  fever. 
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When  healthy  arterial  blood  is  efiused  from  a  rup- 
tured artery  in  any  part  ,of  the  body,  where  it  is  not 
exposed  to  ,  the  ,  ^ir^  tha  ,s6rous  or  saline  portion  is 
removed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the  denser  portion 
that  remains  becomes  joipre: dark;  or,  even  when  the 
motion  of  the  blood  i^  diminished  in  its  lOwn  vessels, 
the  vital  current  suddenly  undergoes  changes;  and 
the  coloujr  beccHue^  l.ess  ,i;ed.  During  the  cold  stage 
of  every  fever,,  as  its  motion  .diminishes  the  blood  be- 
comes dprk;  but  in  the  hot  stoge  it  again  becomes 
more  red,  fpr  whi^n  f\,f^  temperature  is  high,  and  the 
motion  rapid*  the  jvh,Qlei  of  its  ingredients  »xt  inti- 
mately,  mixe4>  and  mp!:e  iQinutely  in  contact,  with 
each  pther.  XInder  ^si^qh.  .circumstances,  thei  >y^ious 
blood  parts  more  readily  with  its  ^carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs,  and  th^  saline,  jingredients  ac^  with  mpre  force 
on  the  colourifligi  pij^ttc^;,  consequently,  even  where 
the  blood  is,,\^nder  the  influei]^ce  pf  a  ppiaon, ;  i which 
blacke^  it^^fH)lour  before. the  attack,, it.  invariably 
becomes  more  jed,  during,  the  hot  st^ge,  and»  in 
some  ca^3>  it  is  eyen  flprid.  .  .  .,     • » 

The  following  description  of  jthe ,  .di^e^aod.  appear- 
ance of  the.bU>od,  in  the  African  typhus,  lOr,  1  laB;  he 
called  it,  the  malignant  fever,  is  taken^  from  Wjwren, 
who  practised  iaBs^rbadoes,  during  the  second  irrup- 
tion of  this  disease,  ip  ;the  yeax  1733.  .  In  i  speaking  of 
the  blood  wliich  was,  d^ai^li,  4n  the  hot  sitage^ , he  states 
that  it  '  ^  6orid..^nd  rarefiec},  with  evident  mwks  of 

colliquation,  and  without  the  least  sign  of^me»  that 
'  I  could  ever  once  observe ;  the  insula  or  crassa- 
'  mentum  (even  when  cool),  upon  moving  it,  undu- 
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'  lates  like  water  in  a  bason,  and  lias,  sometimes, 
'  blackish  spots  liere  and  there  upon  its  surface,  icith 
'  mueh  yellwoisk  serum,  upon  which  it  extends  itself 
'  wide  and  thin  *.' 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  Ids  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  f 
which  occurred  in  Virgmia,  in  the  year  1741,  says 
that  '  in  tliat  fever,  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  was 
'  always  dissolved.  TAe  same  state  of  the  blood  was 
'  observed  in  many  persons  who  had  been  ej-posed  to 
'  the  miasmata,  who  discovered  no  other  symptom 
'  of  the  disease.'  During  the  same  epidemic.  Dr.  M. 
took  away  about  five  or  six  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
temporal  artery  of  a  patient,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  attack.  The  arterial  blood  ^vas  as  dark  as  the 
veuous ;  '  the  serum  made   not  above  a  sixth  or 

•  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  whicli  was  of  a  deep 
'  yellow  or  saffron  colour,  and  woidd  tinge  the  finger, 
'  or  a  linen  rag,  dipped  into  it,  of  the  same  colour  as 
'  if  dipped  into  gall, — deeper  than  is  commonly  sefeii 
'  on  a  rag  dipped  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  a  jauti-' 
'  dice.  On  this,  every  one  that  saw  this  blood  wall 
'  convinced  that  the  distemper  ivas  what  is  genet-ally 

•  called  the  yellow  fever  in  America.'  From  this  it  H 
evident  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  blood  was  considered  the  chief  charactei'-" 
istic  mark  of  this  disease.  I  may  also  observe,  that 
Dr.  Lining  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  fact  that' 
those  who  have  once  had  this  fever,  have  an  immunlty'l 
from  any  fiit\tre  attack.  "!" 

•  See  Warren,  on  ihe  Malignant  Fever  in  Barhadoes,  At,  p.  \0l 
i  This  was  evidently  an  epidemic  of  the  AfriL'sn  typhus, 
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I  have  stated  that  in  the  African  typhus  the  blood 
has  a  peculiar  smell.  This  is  very  perceptible, 
particularly  in  ibe  last  staga  The  same  acid  odour 
which  we  perceive  in  the  bloody  is  also  communicated 
to  the  breath,  and  the  degree  to  which  this  exists  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  criterion  of  the  malignancy  of  the 
case.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  fact  by 
the  following  itireumstance. 

Many  yeiaf  s  ago  I  remarked  that  a  man  named 
Beii^on^whd  had  long  kept  an  hospital  in  the  Island 
of  St.  lliiMnas,  for  the  reception  of  sick  sailors,  was, 
in  this  disease,  almost  invariably  right  in  his  prognos- 
tics. In  some  eases  of  this  fever  where  the  patients 
might  have  appeared  to  a  conunon  observev  to  be  in 
little  danger,  for,  in  these  there  was  no  local  pain  in 
any  of  the  solids,  nor  any  increase  of  heat,  or  increase 
of  action  in  the  vascular  organs,  yet  he  progoosticated, 
from  the  first,  that  these  patients  would  not  live.  In 
other  cases,  ivhere  they  were  suffering  severely  from 
violent  excitement,  he  as  pointedly  declared  that  if 
these  patients  were  well  bled  and  properly  treated 
there  would  be  no  danger.  .  In  one  case,  when  I 
found  liim  very  positive,  where  I  thought  him  wrong, 
I  asked  him  by  what  criterion  he  judged,  that  he  was 
so  very  certain  about  the  result  ?  He  said,  that  in 
that  fever,  he  only  required  to  smell  the  breath,  to 
know  whether  the  patient  was  to  live  or  die.  That 
in  cases  which  were  really  bad,  although  they  might 
not  appear  to  be  so,  there  was  always  a  peculiar 
putrid  smell  in  the  breath,  and  when  this  existed  to 
a  certain  degree,  he  had  never  once  known  them  to 
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recover.  I  have  uince  found  that  this  is  aii  excelleut, 
though  a  very  disagreeably  lest  1  may  also  add, 
tliut  I  have  since  seen  patieuts  recover  who  had  this 
peculiar  odour  to  a  great  degree;  but  those  cases 
were  not  treated  with  either  leecltes  or  gum-water, 
vitriolic  emetics,  sugar  of  lead,  calomel,  or  aiitijuouy, 
brandy,  opium,  or  acids. 

J3r.  Rush,  wliile  treating  of  the  diseased  propertiet 
of  the  blood  in  the  yellow  fever  *,  wliicli  at  varioui 
periods  has  been  so  fatal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  | 
states  that,  '  to  the  appearances  exliibited  by  tha  , 
'  hlootl  to  the  eye,  I  sliall  add  a  fact,  communicated 
'  to  me  by  a  German  bleeder,  who  followed  his 
'  husioess  in  tliis  city  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
'  fever  in  1793.  He  informed  me  that  lie  could 
'  distinguish  a  yellow  fever  from  all  other  states  of 
'  fever,  by  a  peculiar  smell,  which  the  blood  emitted 
*  while  it  n'an  flowing  from  a  vein.  Fi-om  tlie  cer- 
'  tainty  of  his  decision  in  one  case  which  came  under 
'  my  notice,  before  a  nunpiciim  htid  taken  place-  of 
'  thej'ever  heing  in  the  citi/,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
'  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  this  remark  f.' 

Dr.  Potter,  who  is  at  present  the  oldest,  and  one  of 
the  most  Bcientiiic  physicians  in  Baltimore,  observes, 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  that  '  in  Sep- 

*  This  is  Ib«  disease  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
African  typhuH,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  originally  aa  African 
disease,  which  has  been  at  various  periods  imported  into  ihe 
wcKlern  world  from  tlie  Diilam  shore,  and  other  diatricta  on  the 
coirt  of  Africa. 

t  See  Rush,  p.  223. 
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tember  1800,  a  fact  was  daily  obtruded  on  the  ob- 
Bervant  practitioner,  which  although  ithad  long' been 
familiar  to  me,  had  not  then  beeii:duly'e8timatiad. 
It  was  remarkable  that  in  all  cases,  in  which  it  was 
deemed  expedirat  to  bleeds  the  blood  wore  the  same 
general  appearances.  After  a  separation  had  taken 
place,  the  serum  assumed  a  yellow  shades  often  a 
deep  orange,  and  a  portion 'of  the  red  globules  was 
invariably  precipitated.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if 
the  remote  cause  fdsidedin  the  comnaon  atmosphere, 
the  blood  of  all  who  had  inhaled  it  a  certain  time 
would  exhiUt  ^  similar  *  phehu)mena.  ^  It  *  -accorded 
with  the  pathology  I  had  eonceiyed,to^  conclude  that 
all  who  lived  in  an  atmospiiere  so  inquinated  #ere 
constantly-  |H*edisposed,  and  ibat  an  adctitional  or 
exciting  cause  only  would  be  required  to' develop 
the  symptoms  in  form.  To  ascertain  the  -appear- 
ances <^  the  blood,  in  subjects  apparently  in -gdod 
health,  I  drfew  it  from  five  persons  who  had4ived, 
during  the  whole  season,  in  the  most  infected  parts 
of  the  city,  who  were  to  every  external  appearance 
and  inward  feeling  in  perfect  health.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  blood  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  those  who  laboured  tmder  the  most  in- 
veterate grades  of  the  disease.  As  this  experi« 
ment  might  have  been  considered  inconclusive,  un* 
less  the  blood  could  \>e  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  lived  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  remote  from  1h»e 
evolution  of  miasmata,  I  selected  an  equal  number 
of  persons  who  dwelt  on  the  hills  in  Baltundre 
county,  and  drew  from  each  of  them  ten  ounces  of 
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'  Wood,  The  contrast  in  the  appearances  was  so 
'  manifest,  that  no  cause  for  hesitation  remained. 
'  Tliere  was  neither  a  preternaturally  yellow  serum, 
'  nor  a  red  precipitate,  the  appearances  were  such 
'  as  we  find  in  the  blood  of  healthy  subjects.  A 
'  young  gentleman  having  returned  from  the  western 
'  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  10th  of  September,  in 
'  good  health,  I  drew  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  a 
'  vein  ou  that  diiy ;  it  discovered  no  deviation  from 
'  that  of  other  healtliy  persons.  He  remained  in  my 
'  family  till  the  dfith  of  the  month ;  and  on  that  day 
'  I  repeated  tlie  blood-letting.  The  serum  had 
'  assumed  a  deep  i/eliow  hue,  and  a  copiuus  precipi~ 
'  tate  of  red  globules  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
'  receiving  vessel.  Of  the  six  persons  whose  blood 
'  assumed  those  indications  of  tlie  remote  cause,  four 
'  were  seized  with  fever  during  the  epidemic ;  the 
'  other  two  escaped  any  fonnal  attack,  but  comjtlained 

•  occasionally  of  head-ache,  nausea,  and  other  indica- 
'  tions  of  disease.     Hundreds  who  wei^e  not  confined, 

•  and  who  never  took  medicine,  experienced  the 
'  effects  of  the  general  cause,  under  a  variety  of  forma, 
'  such  as  nausea,  giddiness,  head-ache,  constipation, 
'  a  pale  or  yellow  face,  tinnitus  aurium,  pains  in  the 
'  extremities,  and  some  other  light  shades  of  incipient 
'  iodisposition.  In  some  these  were  premonitory 
'  symptoms  of  a  formal  attack,  in  others  they  vanished, 
'  leaving  the    subject  in  his   usual  health.      Many 

•  were  listless,  complaining  of  universal  languor,  in- 
'  disposed  to  muscular  exertion,  yet  did  not  surrender 
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^  to  the  diaeaae.    They  were  neither  sufliciejdtly  in-* 

*  disposed  to  be  placed  on  the  sick  U$t»  nor  well 

*  enough  to  pmrpue  their  ordinary  occupations, .  ! 

Dr.  Potter  does  not  iippear  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the 
real  value  of  these  epcperirnQntis,  and  conaidera  them 
merely,  as  a  prpof  of  the  non^cpntagious  nature  of  the 
fever^  which  was  so  fatal  in.Baltimore  in  1800 ;  but 
this  is  np  propf  of  its  non*contagiou8  characteri  lor 
the  .trut)]t  is,  that  wben  thew)u)le  atmosphere  of  an 
infectjed.  district  is  satu^rated  with  a  contagious  poison, 
this  wiU  be  attracted  into  the  circulation  with  the  air 
in  the  lungs,  and  affect  the  blood  just  as  rc^adily  as 
the  poipon  which  anises  from  either  putrid  water,  or 
from  ^y  other  endemic  origin.    The  fipver,  int  ques- 
tion,  ^a?  evidently,  even  from  the  appear anc^  ftf  the 
blood,  an  epidemic  of  the  African  typhufli^  or  as  they 
called  it  the  yellow  fever ;  and  afterwards,  I  no^y  bring 
forward  some  strong  facts  to  prove  that  even  in  JBalti* 
more  this  fever  was  produced  by  contagion.    But  .be 
this  as  it  may,  the  profession  are  greatly  indebted  toDr. 
Potter  for  these  interesting  experiments.;  for  if.they 
stood  alone,  they  prove  that  in  this  disease  the  blood 
is  not  merely  the  first,  but  for  a  time  the  only  partvof 
tlie  system  that  feels  the  effect  of  the  remote  cause. 
I  might  bring  forward  some  strooig  facts  on  this 
subject  from  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Du- 
hamel,  Andral,  &c.  &c.;  but  these  are  already  well 
laxown  to  the  profeaaion;  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
said   quite    enough  tp  convince^   any  nnprejudioed 
practitioner,  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  is  in 
some  other  diseases,  but  particularly  in  fever,  the 
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original  and  sole  cause  of  the  morbid  action  wliicU 
exists  in  the  solids. 

That  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  or,  at  least, 
of  those  fluids  that  are  derived  from  the  blood, 
is,  in  fact,  the  opinion  that  was  fir.st  fonned  upon 
tiiia  subject,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period,  when  those 
who  adopted  it  were  led  more  by  close  observation 
and  common  sense,  than  by  any  idle  speculations 
about  nervous  impressions,  or  secondary  inflanmia- 
tion  in  the  mucous  membranes.  I  know,  however, 
it  may  he  said,  tliat  to  look  upon  the  blood  as  the 
cause  of  fever,  is  retrograding  in  our  knowledge,  and 
returning  again  to  an  ancient  doctrine ;  hut  be  it  so, 
and  if  we  gain  by  going  back,  the  sooner  we  return, 
the  better  it  will  be,  both  for  the  sake  of  science,  aad 
the  cause  of  liuraanity. 

In  the  climate  fever,  the  blood  is  diseased,  but  it 
is  not  darker  in  colour,  before  the  attack;  whilst 
in  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  febrile 
poisons,  the  hlood  is  not  only  dark  in  colour,  but 
decidedly  deranged  in  its  structure,  even  previous  to 
th&t(mmencement  nj'the  diseased  action  in  theheart, 
Ike  brain,  the  mucous  nimihranes,  or  any  of  the  solidt. 
And  this  unnatural  darkness  and  derangement  are  so  . 
apparent,  that  in  some  iuatances,  where  the  indivi- 
dlials  have  been  accidentally  bled,  I  have  been  able 
to  foretell  an  attack  of  fever,  merely  from  the  diseased 
appearance  of  the  blood,  wliich  had  been  drawn 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage. 

We  know  that  when  the  blood  is  dai'k,  merely 

Q2 
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from  an  excess  of  that'  Sv^fclr  Is  the  natiiral  catise 
of  the  venous  colour,' it  reddens"  rk^ldiy  im  eiffe^ui^ 
to  thfe' air,  arid  the  ^Ai^bri 'ofa  small^uSi^iif'itit 
of  the  alkalifae  saiti'  icorilvert^  !t'  alhiost  ifisferitfy,  'jftbiri 
venous,  to'  fe|  colour  iJiit  is  Iroth  healthy '  iaild  hlghty 
arterial  Wheri  the'  Mbod,  bn  the  othei^  liarid,"tfe 
under  th(^''lnhueri<l;e  of  libj^  of  ihose  ihbrbtd  pbfebtiS 
which '  clause  feveH  it  remafris  ver^  dajfk  wheh'  fejt- 
posed' to  th'e  ^tirio^il^hei^ :  ^ti^le  in  this  ktatb,  Mbs 
may  rfedilM'  the  ibldiir  16  a  c?^iri  ekterii ;  arid  \^h^ri 
certain"  saM'  it^erit^  are'iised  iri'exc^ks  intihifliUy, 
they  riot  only 'brighttn'ih^'colbti^,  int' edUmtitiit 
the  etf^tts  of 'the  tet)id  pois6n,^th^y' a*l  fc^'tSite 
stiniulatiiig'  jibber '  bf  the  vital  curirferit," khd  Kee^'ii^ 
the  adfibli  bf  all  the  seCretirig  organs;  fcy^hli^fc' the 
greater  jfcirt  of  the  poison  is  probably  i•erii&^^fed. " '  Bdt, 
■wheri  theke  arfe-yded  to  j)bisoiiedblbodbut  bf^hi^'body, 
though  tlifey  i^adeil -the' 'colbar, 'yfet  the^  db  im'^ ^p\i- 
ducie  th'at'h'^althy,  bright,  artferiilki^i^ti(;e,'Wliifeh 
everi  a  less'^tt'aritity  of  the  Sarii^ '^aKtt^Uhgrtaitfikts 
can  give  to  verioris  blood,  vi^lach  is  ribi  rilid^^  lfe*'lri- 
fluence  of  a  deleterious  pwsori  ■  whfeW  itS^tittr^S^bt 
blackened,  nor  itib  strubture  ihjtired  by  tto^  4<i(»bid 
.agent.    ■'    "\  '.    '  '■  "  *  '  '■    '•''■  "' 

-  This  dark  arid  diseased  state  ic^  the  bldbd  %'^eits 
to  exist  previbus  tb  the  commeticemerit  of'  all  thbse 
fevers  that  are  prbduc'ed  hy  the  aerial  poison^.  Indi- 
viduals, however,  ai-e  seldbm  bled  iriiniediately  biefote 
the  attack;  but  adcident'  sbriietimbs  iffotds'ris'to 
•oppbrtumfy'  df  ebiariiiriiii^  the  blbbd,  ift  the'  ^i-- 
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mant  period.  During  my  residence  in  New  York, 
in  18,30,  Dr.  Ludlow,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
paper  QQ  tlie  Lake  Fevers  of  the  Geoesee  country, 
exf^essed  a  wish  to  see  the  result  of  certain  expeii- 
iflents  on  the  hlood,  An  houj-  was  appointed,  but 
the ,  individual  whom  he  expected  to  bleed  did  not 
come,  lie  went  to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  street  to 
4  youflg  apothecary,  who  consented  to  be  bled,  tha  ] 
inpre  readily  that  he  did  not  feci  very  well ;  still  he 
yvi^  30  little  ill,  that  he  was  ii  alking  ulwut  apd  at- 
tend^g  to  his  duty.  The  nioment  that  the  blood 
was  draH'n,  1  expressed  my  conviction  that  he  was 
under  the  intiucuce  of  some  febrile  poison,  and  stated 
^at  ,1;t(e  actioiu  of  tlie  gaits  on  tlie  colouring  matter 
,ffP«14jiftot  be  go  obvious  in  this,  as  in  bipod  that 
jfif^  not;  4i**J*ised*  I  added  a  very  laj-ge  proportion 
9C  jpuiiate  and  carbonate  of  sqda,  &c,,  to  dilFerent 
portions  oftliis  blood,  aud  though  they  reddened  the 
colour,  still  they  did  not  produce  the  same  beautiful 
ai^rial  appearance,  whicli  they  invariably  give  to  the 
blopd  of  health.  ^1  Jew  hours  after  the  bleedlngi 
XkiiiivUvldval  v;ai<  attacked  tcith  nvarlet /ever,  and 
ipus  dangerously  ill  fir  several  weeks. 

\\'liile  in  Canada,  I  visited  the  military  hospital 
at.  Quebec,  witli  Dr.  Skey,  who  is  botli  an  ornament 
.aJid  ail,  houom-  to  the  service,  and  fortunately  for  the 
arwy.  at  the, bead. of  the  medical  department  in  that 
,p(pt  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  soldiers  had  heen 
ordered  to  he  hied,  who  ivere  in  a  ward  where  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  typhus  fever.  These  men  ivere 
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labouring  at  that  time  und^  other,  but  not  febf  ile 
disease ;  still  it  was  very  e^ident^'  even  at  fijrst  fiight» 
that  the  bloody  in  every  instance^  had  the  peculiar 
dark  diseased  a]^earaace,  which  we  invariably  find 
in  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  a  febrile 
poison;  neither  could  any  of  die  salts  which  I  tried 
give  a  healthy  arterial  colour  to  the  dark  blood  of  any 
one  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  Wed  in  the  infected  room« 

It  is  lalso  well  known  how  dangerous  it  is  to  per- 
form even  the  most  trifling  operations  in  an  hospital, 
where  erysipelaa  is  prevaiting,  for  those  p^rsonH  who 
have  been  confined,  for  a  time,  in  such  ldaoe9>  re^ 
quire  only  some  exdting  cause,  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  that  disease ;  and  my  belief  is^  that  if  !the  blood 
were  properly  attended  to  in  such  casedi  it  would  be 
foimd  to  be  diseased  in  almost  every  instance* 

It  is  probable  that  in  fever  the  greater  part  of  the 
morbid  poison  is  either  changed  in  its  properties 
during  the  disease,  or  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  its 
original  form,  by  the  secreting  organs.  In  the  com-> 
meneement  of  fever  the  blood  is  dark,  from  the  effect 
of  the  poison;  but  in  the  last  st^ge  it  appears  to  be 
black,  merely  from  the  loss  of  its  saline  matter ;  for 
when  we  add  any  of  the  natural  saline  ingredients 
to  the  black  fluid,  which  is  taken  from  the  body 
late  in  the  disease,  it  becomes  florid  and  more 
healthy  in  its  appearance  than  it  ever  is  when  we  mix 
the  same,  or  even  a  larger  proportion  of  these  ingre- 
dients, with  the  poisoned  blood  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  system  before  the  attacks 
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We  have  seen  that  there  are  certain  poisons,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  do  not  produce  any 
obvious  effect,  m  long  as  they  are  applied  merely  to 
the  sentient 'extremities  of  the  nerves,  even  upon 
those  surfaces  that  are  most  sensible.  This  is 
the  case  vrith  the  venoni  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  that 
still  more  deadly  poison  which  is  obtitined  from  the 
wourali  vine.  When  these  poisons  are  applied  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  eye,  the  nares,  the  tongue,  &c., 
they  scarcely  produce  any  effect.  They  may  even' 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  the  most  perfect' 
impunity;  but  still  they  are  almost  instantly  fatal,' 
when  ihey  come  into  contact  with  the  living  blood 
in  u  bleeding  wound,  and  still  more  so  when  we 
injeet  them  directly  into  a  vein.  Now  this  fatal 
result  cannot  be  the  effect  of  any  direct  impression 
cm  the  nervous  system, — -/or  these  agents  do  not  pos- 
teta  the  power  of  acting  on  the  nerves ;  and  pro- 
bably death  is  produced,  in  such  cases,  by  the  poison 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  when  this 
is  effected,  death  must  soon  follow  in  the  whole 
system ;  or  if  we  admit  that  the  poison  xiltimately 
makes  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  still  the  blood  is  the 
medium  that  conveys  tlie  poison,  and  without  tliis  the 
impression  could  neither  be  made  on  the  nerves 
nor  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  these  agents. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  aU 
the  pestilential  fevers  are  produced  by  certain  specific 
poisoas  which  exist  in  the  uii'  of  inlected  places,  and 
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whatever  thek  origin' may  be,  th^re  are  many  facts 
which  indUito'  'me  tof  ^  believe '  «ttiat  eveiyi  one  df  <  thosa 
poisons/ whieh' act  'as /the  remote  ceiusesiof  fisveryare 
attraicted  with  Jiie 'atmospheric  air  intd  the  cirecila^ 
lion;  !nrix  with  tbe  blobdy  landi  ptt^uc^  their  effect/ first 
on  the  Vital  cunten*^  and  Uaen  throughi  the  medium  of 
this/bot  mek^ely  on  la  ptot^bnt  <mi  the  whcde  body* 
:  WWilare  1x>ld>«'SA  at^late  ^numbe^rof  the^tMedico* 
Chinirlgficali  Beview^t  <2hati  '  i  The  ianumer able  in- 
V stances '»<^  deadljt fevers^ ({being  kidtidled  mp  in  the 
*  course  of  >a  few  tkouirsi^i'iafter  e^gposure^^to  coneen- 
'  trated  /malaria^  in  the  lEast  .and  ')Wiest<  \ Ikwtiea^  as 
^  weir  as  in  toreral:  parts>  of  £urope^'Pjx)ve^thatthe 
'  nervous  -  system  iS'  the  first  to  feel  the  influenoe  of  the 
^  cause  of  fei'^i^v  All  this^  however^  is  mere  rom£uice; 
for  when  suoh  casesf  of  instant' attack  are  minutely  in- 
quired xsAOi  they  <turn>  out  to  be  ji^t  a^  untrue  as  any  of 
the' taks-iniihe  fables  pf^sop.  X)uring  aloD^  resi- 
dence within  the  tropics^  and  thougii  I  hi^e. taken 
great  pains  to  inquire  intpthis»  yet  I  have  never  known 
even  one  well^autfaentieated  •  case  where  the  <  fever, 
came  on,  immediately  after  Exposure  to*  < the  remote 
cause.  I  thave  heord^f  people,  beingiinstantly  kUled^ 
who  hadgone  into  the  hokl  of  a  vessel  which  was  filled 
with  carbonic  acids  that  bad  been, generated  in  a  hot 
climate  firom  putiid  potatoes;  and,  by  ^ome,  such  eases 
were  considered  AS;  instsmces  of  sudden  death,  from 
the  yellow  fever.  -  Carbonic  add,  howev^,  though 
it   may  <caiise  instairtdeath,  can  no>  more .  produce 

*  See  the  Medicb-Chinirgical  Review  for  October,  1829. 
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the  yellow  fever,  Uiaii  it  can  cjiuge  tlie  Iniliitu  cholera 
or  caiime  madness.  But  adiiiittini|;  wliat  they  aesert 
to  lie  true;  namely, that  the  aerial  poisons  produce  so 
sudden  ao  effect,  it  is  no  ari,^ment  against  the  belief 
of  tlieir  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating 
current ;  for  when  we  recollect  tlie  force  with  which 
the  air  is  attracted  through  tlie  medium  of  tlie 
puilBOilary  membrano  into  the  blood,  we  shall  not 
then  he  surprised  that  an  active  poison,  which  is 
attracted  witli  the  atmoepberic  air  ioto  tlie  circula- 
tion, should  derange  the  properties  of  the  vital  cur- 
rent, wid  produce  fever  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  a 
few  minutes,  after  it  has  been  attracted  into  the  cir- 
culation and  mixed  vnih  the  blood.  But  the  talea  of 
instant  attack  are  so  far  front  being  true,  that  tlie 
only  matter  of  surprise  is,  how  these  active  poisons 
Can  remain  so  long  dormant  in  the  system,  liefore 
they  produce  even  those  premonitory  symptoms 
which  precede  tlie  disease. 

Those  nerves  which  are  appropriated  to  the  organs 
ofstnse,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion' ctf  impressions.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  tlie 
nerves  of  the  stomach;  for  this  organ,  like  the  heart 
itseH",  acts  almost  entirely  independent  of  tlie  brain. 
When  in  a  state  of  (Hsease,  this,  like  the  other 
vascular  organs,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  ex- 
tremely sennble ;  but  in  itH  healthy  state,  it  does  not, 
like  the  tongue  or  the  organ  of  smell,  comnmnlcate 
to  the  bruin  any  very  vivid  impression  of  the  quality 
eitlier  of  the  food,  or  of  those  foreign  agents  wliich 
are  so  frequently  taken  into  its  cavity. 
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/  'ltioMiageirtil>ii^hii^<pos6688'the>fM)wer  of  mnidng 
a^F0^t  iiiapresdoti  on  the  nervous  #|riitom;^  ap$  gtsne^ 
nUAf '  dndowed  mtb  *  tsfettsible  propertied ;  but  ^  tMs  is 
not  (hedElse  with  aiiy  of  the  contagious  poikMB ;  for 
even>  those  diat  are  •  iiM«t  virulent  are  so  totally  dieis^ 
titdteiof  any !  sensible  qualities;  that  there  is  nothing 
in<  the<  atmdsphere  cxf  the  most  pestilential  districts'  to 
warn  *u6 1  of  pur*  ilanger. ;  Andy  however  destructive 
these  poisOnb  may  ^iltimtttely  be,  yet  even  by  day, 
they  walk  as  in  darkness,  'they  come  unpi^roetved, 
and  steal  upon  tiieiT  victims  ^  like  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  ^  for  the  air  of  thei  most  infected  distiiet  is  so 
little  changed  in  i1»  apparent  properties,  that' at  the 
moment  when  the  fatal  poison  enters  the  fiystem;  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  is  at  all  awaro  that^he  has 
been  breathing  in  any  thing  but  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, and  at^  last  he  only  finds  out  the  danger  when 
he  is  first  warned  by  the  premonitory  s3miptoms,  and 
soon  after  by  an  attack  of  the  disease  itself. 

As  a  general  itde,  those  agenis,  which  possess 
the  {)ower  of  producing  a  direct  impiiession  on  the 
nervous  system,  are  not  merely  endowed  with  sensible 
qualities,  but  they  act  chiefly  on  the  external  organs 
of  sense,  and  b11  of  them  produce  an  immediate  effect 
When  light,  for  example,  strikes  upon  the  eye,  the 
impression  is  immediately  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  volatile  agent  is 
applied  to  the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  sapid  body  to  the 
tongue.  Thi8>  however,  is  not  the  case  with  even 
the  most  fatal  of  the  febrile  poisons,  for  when  these 
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are  applied  in  their  raoat  OQntentvated>  fornix  tf bey 
never  produoe  fever  in  less*  than  iforty'^eight  rhours^ 
Thei^  is  ndt,  I  beli^ei '  one  ac^itary  coLdaptioa  ito  thia 
rule;  aad^  ao  far  as  we  can  judge.!firom>-the'Mbe$fc« 
authenticated  eases,  even  the  poison  of  eholwai  never 
produeaa  4he  disease  in  less  than  two  days  from*  Ihe 
time  that  it  is  taken  into  the  system.  *'' The  poiton 
which' causes  the  African  typhus  a^er  piHxiuoes  its 
effects,  previous  to  the  fourth  day,  and  I  know  some 
WeUHn&riced  oases,  where,  when  the  poison  that 
produces  this  disease  was.  applied  in  a  les»  con- 
centrated iil[>rai,  the  individuils' were  tot  attacked 
unlil  r  twelve  days  <  had  elapsed^  after  thbir  exposul:^, 
at  a  distanoe  of  ninety  paces,  to  leeward  of  the  spot 
where  the  poison  emanated. 

•  When  this  disease  is  prevalent  in  Vera  Crua, 
stratigers.who  ilrrive,  on  their  way  to  Mexico,  gene- 
rally  get  away  from  the  sickly  port  as  early  aa  pos- 
sible, and  home  of  them  remain  in  the  high  and 
healdiy.town  of  Jalapa,  for  a  short  time,  before  they 
prbceed  on -their  journey  into  the  interior.  This 
town  is  high  tip  in  the  mountains,  about  two  days* 
journey  from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  though  the  African 
typhus  is  never  known  as  an  endemic  in  high  and 
pool  lutuations,  yet  there  have  been  repeated  cases 
of  tiiis  disease  at  Jalapa,  but  always  in  those  who 
had  been  previously  in  the  infected  commercial  town 
on  the  sea-^shore;  and  though  they  arrive  at  lalapa 
}n  healthy  and  remain  well  far  a  short: time,  yet 
so  many  caaes  have  occurred  of  attacks,  even  so  late 
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9a,^,mgh^  l^jf,.,t^.'»t|»^geiiBs,;iFUfltha!ve,;  been  in 

h  W,iS.i^ti<iftl8ft».ltbftti  SfhW/  tlii^  di^a^ibfta.  b«en 
r«kgi^h.W,li#..Gwir»»  |§fr^«gQr«l,wl¥?l..bMt  passed 
tbriw^  4ih»t  4PWP )  iwi: ,  itUeir,  > w^jr.  >*o  .,^be,  i  ,bkhr  i  land 
bealthjTyiritjr/ ojf j <;iwiww>f  ba¥« jj^m^ao^iappftfeotly 

j|i,j|[|tfeirt  htftltJ^  fqr  8w#ri4i(iUo^„aQd  th«iQi*h<ey  were 
attftctoi4,»fitli„tbe  ^a?Wiifeyflr  W)biQU,,wa6|  ,rAgii>g.in 

H'atj)tpiSfllni   I       'iKw  fnaii   iili    n-iil//  ^>:^   nt  /li'i.i-ir- 

4«ce?ulie.|ijl^e^§,.iq  |e^^  tJ^?jn,A  w^S^ib-ftWii'fliten 
^^m  fflHMVi^  J>§W'Tft?fim^d,:We.  )Biic^3<>4iite  this 
BfflW?»  ifi^^y^H\^  ftttacH^4^wilii  v#ie  v^eJo«t  4l^i.g(e- 

wrftlJy ,  Hi^J^PS  •M.s  jftppewAipcei^tft  Jb«ifi«pdjitinie. 
5m  fqilw^i^g,  iiiw?t§  wrj^/ppminw»t»teditp  roe  .b}r>AJ[r. 

fi3wiwl(?r,ja9kjlJPlt«Uig^)li  awgeo«iii?iilil»e,  nayyi*if  .the 

aud  ft  cg«q pljemient  ^of  iJ^out  ftwe  i  Iwp4?^d  m^m»^  i '  She 
l;t,a4  h^^i  SQin^  /tiwfl ;  i^  tbe  ^put^f^^j^  «id»  jth(8.QrBw 

*  This  large  and  beautiful  city  is  built  in  the  valley  of  Caracas; 
bi^t  stiU  the  lowest  pdvt  of  ihe  valley  Is  abotit  thi^e  iliiikisand 
fe^t  higher  than  Iht  towirof  La  Goaira,  consequetitly  it  i^  much 
cooler  th^n  on  the  6oast.  I  tnay  add,  that  the  Africa^'  typhus 
has  ra^ed  nfdre  thati  orie^  as  Uti' epidemic  at  G^rdbh^;  but  never 
until  aftef  St  had  pfe^fbtaiy^oWAtenced  ihthe  ttierdafctile  to*#n 
of  La  Guaira,  which  is,  in  fdet|  tfa^*&ea^po#t  of  Cahuias. 


<  Itwasdnlth«<hM'botir<ofCiflltU>,<iiyi)^'ib^>iM(^tilt 
of  Febra&ryi  le23l;*(iuif  I^tisited'6  eleW(t^'<6«'bb«i*ft 
the 'Aimevkatt  bri^  AniaindW,  tf  •Bstlti«iM4,'wljo<filid 
the!  sidJlxp^sii'  I'iiev^'^feiia!keitkix:^''^t^  Iki 

rally' Mdd«  the  ikNitV  crew'Iie'ba  tl^ii-  bd^^  ^Mftiij 
dist&mt^i  uk»  'I  wais  ir<itidy  to  <t«6W^hte'  ^M  < '  >  Od 
ome  ^det^dv; '«  imdshipiht^,  l*'  yidittll'  tf'^fe^tt 

hhtififeiFisafe  %  pred<r(id  >«iacdtiki(»li'wA^4^>bjf  hii 
curiosity  to  go  where  the  man  was.  I  iiiii^^6^'''6A 
his  Iti&vk^  ^e<t«te^t  iMli^tit^lif-^  #Mi;hi  h<i^'  idid. 
lldslwtis  ^%¥fy  tlie'leit  Tidt;  Iteade^'^s^l^^  'fiilf 
w<e  i^HtHii'  ^Mty  m<m'^i!R)^eim^l^^mii^fihk  dfh^i- 
portis  -iA'  'iPiw.  '  JW  'i*<ii<f  if '  Udeek  ^flei^  "fliik  •  JjWtt^ 
gehttettiim'was'iattaiekedtHthitbe  V&ri<d<iid<*,  itidj'Ui 
aboiti  thfe'siahv^'fiiueafterw^i^^,  i^insuStAAt  ydtlii^  ged- 
tleinaoi'df  iieifrly'th«' ciaMe  ige^Wa^itll^tal^eil'^tM 
thb  >  Bttttt^  >  diseause.' '  iln  a  few  da^S  lAhiti'',  vk'dAfd^ 
ty^sieai^ii>^e't4keft  sick;'  Mt 'th« 'd^st^ teiide^  W^ 
\&A  an»M^>thie  ViMn  were  cases  of  !»mtlU^tK«.  Filoitt 
thests' W^'itto<iu)at^d  all  those  that  we  i^uppos^d  hMd 
n€(let  byea'iaioctilated  t)r  vacicinatedrATid  Wtf-foutwl, 
of  this  description,  about  twenty-fivei  Many  cff  thi6!i^ 


■1-  >  ;i-  ■> 


*  It  is  W4)i  ki^twa  that  ibe,  vaocin«  pustule  Jsigener«Ujf  fvfSf 
fbrmedfia  «ig)it.<l4ys«  bpt  waontt  «as8s,it  wnui^h  loogfir, than 
this.  .  Qr. ,  C^pipao, .  ^f  JPhUadelphia,  had  4 ,  case .  inhere  the 
piutubi4i<l!i>otnmIu  itBappearance  until  si^  ife^ksi  after  vacci- 
nation,!, i, This  «caurred:i9.  a  yoHOg  lady,wb»had.b«en  repeatedly 
vaccinated b|^9re,rbutnrithQut«ffecl>i  T      .,j.ii/.    ,.;■■.;      >  i. 
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^/ weinoculM^  bad  'tfaedidease  b^dly^  btit^itwasddne 
t!hte%i  aid  wiAout^any^pi-eitaWliott;  todl  tkittiidtt-: 

^►thopqghttbfeiiiotiKt^aorfinaty.  BesideitHfe'lH^^aty. 
^  fivbiiclftsed  ivtihoiii'WCil  kcmulaitdd,  there 'i^eklKmt 
^^seVeiUi}^  oiy^6fi  ^Bm%^^<jf  tboM  who^hsid  thedisiitts^ 
^  '9ik)titeRemiiiA;^>  n^  tMew  ^  eihiill^pox,  but  df  i/irid- 
'  loid  and  other  slight  eruptions.  Sdttki  of  the  c!a^es 
^>of  oiniiU'^poQC  Wef^  Mntktm^  aiid  others^  k  Very 
^Jinild'ieharBfet^ri  Oif€i  Wigiti  had  the  fettnAl^po^  V% 
' 'baAlyi  and^e  atated'td  vke  that  he^h&d  had  H  h*S6fe, 
."^'haHtig  b^4n  iiibcnilated«  for  it/and,  M  th«  Htinliife  he 
*  mftde itfae;«tait^melit^  I  presumed' he ^#li6M^nl$tli^d  to 
^>  looivfidaica.  :^  AikKlher  s^am^n^^  v^ty^  liMhyxM:^- 
'i^lflined  to  me  of  harili^  beifft  ntiwell  for'l^oih^'^ylb. 
^  >0n/  esJamkhigt  the  sdalp,  I  found  if  had  ^  iik^i^  ^ 
^^twb  deiiided  pustuitesj  very- perfktly^fdrtWfed, 'b'lit 
^retfmtitXL.  'A  quarter  gUttrier, '  i  very  lai^gtf,  itA- 
•'feti^  man,  teqAestfed  to  sknr*  iife  hfi«  legj  ^  nAi^te 
^^there  wiEfre  i#0  very  large  ^Uftitulei^/bticiut  Attirlich 
^  'apart  and  eriweedingly  p^rfefet:  '  Th*tfe  •  h*d  Aot'  befen 
'  the  BmaUest  iiieknesB  in  this  tkse  Whai:ev^,'  TkiA  1^^ 
^  a'Viriety  of  cafees  of  thii^  descriTpftlAw^  aM^ttkil' 

The  duraidcm  df  the  period  of  iii<*iibatioti  db^s  ndt 
alwaiys  depend  on  the  viruletiee  of 'the  poifeon.  When 
tiie  Dandy  fever  wafe  ringing  in  the  island  of  St:  Tiio- 
nias>? though ihis^,  likfe  oibei*  dontagiddsdiseajjiesl, corti- 
menced  originally  ito  solitary  cakeis,  j^elt,  sR^tL '  time, 
the  atmosphere  of  thi'  whole  (orvrti  Ti^s  so  ebttipletely 
saturated  with  the  poison,  thbtjmlt  of  fourt^eftt  thou- 
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sand  ioliabitants,  there  were  uoi,  I  believ«,  twelve 
individuals  who  escaped  the  disease.  Fortonately, 
however,  it  was  not  fatal.  During  this  |i«riod,  it  tvus 
remarked  that  straiigerB,  who  liad-  arriveiL  in  perfect 
health  from  a  long  voyage,  or  from  liealtliy  islands,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  tea  were  attacked  with  tliie  fever 
on,  the  fourth  day,  and  geaerally  about  the  same  hour 
they  had  landed. 

The  digging  of  that  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  which  runs  from  Seneka  to  George-town, 
conunenced  oa  tlie  17th  of  October,  18"28,  and  was 
nearly  finished  in  November,  1830.  The  distance 
is  about  twenty-three  miles,  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  canal  runs  nearly  parallel  and  very  clos«  to  the 
Potomac  river.  The  bed  of  the  canal  is  considerably 
higher,  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  elevated  fifty-four 
feet  above  the  banks  of  tlie  Potamac,  which  is  there 
enclosed  iu  a  liilly  country,  and  the  water  passes 
on  to  the  ocean,  with  all  tlie  rapidity  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  During  the  summer  of  1829,  tliere  were 
nearly  four  tliousand  labourers  employed  in  making 
tliis  divisiou  of  the  canal.  They  continued  healthy 
until  the  end  of  June ;  but  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember they  suffered  severely.  Dming  these  mouths, 
twOfVut  of  three  were  attacked  with  the  marsh  fever, 
most  of-them  witli  its  most  aggravated  fonn,  aiid,  as 
neaxly  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  those  that  were  taken 
ill,  about  one-fifth  fell  victims  to  the  diseaae. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  part  of  the  canal 
was  cut  through  a  bed  of  solid  ruck,  and,  in  this  place. 
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both  the  sickness  and  the  mortality  were  dreadful. 
The  rain  which  fell  into  this  rocky  bed  was  retained 
there,  and,  after  exposure  foi*  a  short  time  to  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  ft  became  putrid,  and  the  pcneon  Was 
evolved  to  sii^h  a  degree,  that  scarcely  one  individual 
escaped  the  fever  who  was  employed  in  that  spot ; 
but  still  there  was  "not  even  one  of  the  workmen 
attacked  Avithin  the  first  three  days  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  also  observed,  that  those  remained  healthy  who 
were  employed  either  in  a  gravelly  or  a  sandy  bottom, 
where  the  rain  so(Mi  filtrated  into  the  ground;  whilst 
those  who  were  employed  in  places  where  there  was 
a  clay  bottom,  %6on  became  sickly  from  the  marsh 
fever:  but  that  part  of  it  which  passed  through  the 
rock  was  by  far  the  most  dangerous.     These  faiits 
were  statefd  to  me,  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Fenelon  and 
other  intdligeht  gcirtlemeh  who  were  directors  of  the 
canal ;   and  from  these,  as  Well  as  other  circum- 
stances of  a  similai*  kind,  two  ihferences  may  be  drawn : 
first,  that  tvJBiter  alone,  when  it  is  stagnaiit  and  be- 
comes putrid'from  exposure  to  the  hot  rays  of  a  burn- 
ing sun,  is  capable  of  evolving  the  marsh  poison, 
independent  of  either  animal   or  vegetable  matter : 
secondly,  that  the  marsh  poison,  where  it  exists  in 
the  air,  even  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  does  not 
immediately  produce  fever  by  any  direct  impression 
on  the  nervous  system;   for  those  who  came   from 
healthy  places,  and  went  to  work  in  the  most  sickly 
divisions,  were  seldom  attacked  in  less  than  a  week ; 
and  there  was  not  one  solitary  instance  of  attack 
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until  the  labourer  had  lieen,  at  least,  three  dayam.  the 
bed  of  the  canal. 

When  strangers  arrive  from  healthy  localities  to 
visit  tiie  sickly  districts  in  the  Genesee  country, 
during  the  hot  months,  thi^y  are  seldom  attacked 
with  the  marsh  fever  iu  less  than  a  week  after 
their  arrival ;  an{l,  even  in  those  places  where  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  the  marsh  poi- 
son, they  are  never  attacked  previous  to  the  third 
day  from  the  time  that  they  commence  breatliing 
the  ijifected  air;  and,  in  many  instances,  where 
the  individuals  have  remained  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  removed  to  healthy,  hilly  situations,  the 
poison  has  been  known  to  remain  dormant  in  the 
system  for  several  months,  particularly  during  the 
winter,  and  the  fever  only  broke  out  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  its  action  was  accelerated,  either  by  heat 
or  some  other  exciting  cause.  Such  cases  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  healthy,  elevated  situations,  where 
the  fever  and  ague  is  not  known,  as  an  endemic  dis- 
ease ;  and,  as  they  occur  ouly  in  those  individuals 
who  have  visited  the  Hat  and  marshy  districts  the 
preceding  autunm,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
poison  has  remained  dormant  all  this  time  in  the 
system.  In  addition  to  tliis,  there  is  another  fact, 
wliich  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  physicians  of 
swampy  countries,  namely,  that  cases  occasionally 
occur  in  tlie  middle  of  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  sun  has  suflicient  power  to  cause  putrefac- 
tion, or  evolve  the  poison  from  staguuut  \vater.   Noff 
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when  we  know  that  those  agents  wliich  act  by  a  direct 
impression  on  the  nervous  system,  almost  invariably 
produce  an  inmiediate  effect,  and  when  we .  know 
that  the  aerial  poisons  which  cause  fever  remain  dor^^ 
mant  in  the  system,  at  least,  for  days,  and  in  some 
cases  for  months,  may  we  not  infer,  from  this  alone, 
that  the  febrile  poisons,  like  that  of  the  venereal,  the 
hydrophia^,  and  others  which  act  slowly^  enter  the 
circulation,  contaminate  the  vital  current,  and  cause 
disease,  not  by  any  direct  impression  on  the  brain 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
because  they  are  attracted  with  the  atmospheric  air  in 
the  lungs  into  the  circulating  current,  vitiate  the 
blood,  and  produce  their  effects  on  the  solids,  en- 
tirely  through  the  medium  of  their  nutritive  fluid.  • 

All  those  agents  which  act  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
probably  produce  their  effects  almost  entirely  on  the 
nervous  system,  while  most  of  those  that  enter  the  cir- 
culation  produce  their  effects,  like  the  air  which  we 
breathe  and  the  food  which  we  use,  almost  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  It  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, a  general  rule  with  respect  to  those  agents  which 
produce  a  direct  impression  on  the  nerves,  that  they 
not  only  produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  when  the 
cause  is  removed,  the  effect  soon  passes  away.  When 
light,   for  example,   is  withdrawn    from    the    eye^ 

•  Dr.  Gregory  considers  the  average  period  of  incubation  of 
the  hydropW  germ  at  forty-live  days  :  the  minimum  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  maidmdm  nine  months. — See  No.  II.  Chdlem  Ga« 
lette,  - 
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objects  [ire  no  longer  visible ;  when  a  volatile  agent 
19  withdrawn  frani  the  organ  of  smell,  or  u  saiiid. 
body  from  the  organ  of  taste,  the  effect  ceases  almost 
immediately.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  tlie 
narcotic  poisons  wliich  caut;c  lever,  for  when  they  are 
once  taken  into  the  circulation,  though  tliey  do  not 
produce  any  immediate  sensible  effect,  yet  tlie  result 
will  lie  sure  to  follow,  even  though  the  individual  be 
immediately  removed  to  a  healthy  situation,  where 
there  is  not  one  ]iarticle  of  the  jtoison  except  what  he 
has  in  his  own  system.  Tliis  occurs,  also,  with  the 
poison  which  is  the  cause  of  canine  mudneEs,  the 
venereal,  and  other  poisons,  wliich  enter  the  circu- 
lution,  and  act  upon  the  general  system  tbrougli  the 
medium  of  the  blood ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  an  agent  that  acts  by  a  direct  impression  on 
the  nervous  system  produces  no  effect  whatever, 
when  it  is  first  applied,  and  ivhere  the  effect  conies 
on,  days,  weeks,  or  perhaps  even  months,  after  the 
individual  has  been  tar  removed  from  the  original 
cause  which  had  produced  the  impression  on  the 
nerrouB  system.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
it  as  impossible  for  light  to  produce  no  effect  what- 
ever, when  it  is  first  applied  to  the  eye,  and  then 
that  objects  should  long  afterwards  become  visible  in 
tlie  midst  of  darkness,  as  believe  that  those  agents 
act  by  a  direct  impression  on  the  nervowa  system, 
which  produce  no  effect  whatever  when  they  are  first 
applied,  and  tlien  produce  disease  long  after  the 
individual  has  been  far  removed  from  the  original 
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cause  of  the  sickness.    And  when  we  know  that 
these  poisons   are  totally  destitute  of  any,  sensible 
qualities ;  when  we  see  that  they  do  not  .produce  any 
immediate  effect,  either  on  the  nerves  or  the  .  brain, 
but  remain  dormant  in  the  body^  ior.  day3»  weeks, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  fonmonths;.  whenwe  see, 
also,  that  the  effect  follows,  when  the  infepted  indi- 
vidual is  far  removed  from  the  original  cause ;  but, 
'  above  all,  when  we  see^  that  iroja  the  period,  that 
the  poison  is  taken  into  the. system  up  to  the  mo- 
ment  of  attack,  the  blood  is.  not  only  the  first,  but, 
for  a  time,  the  only  part  of  the  whole  system  that 
•feels  the  effect  of  the  remote  cause> ,  we  are  then  led 
io  infer  that  fever  is  not   the  effect  of  a .  nervous 
impression,  or  of  inflammation  in  a  part,  but^  in  the 
first  instance,  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  then,  when 
,this  is  affected,  the  nerves,  the  brain,  and  the  whole 
of  the  solids  suffer,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
diseased  state  of  their  nutritive  fluid;  for  when  this  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  febrile  poison,  the  whole  sys- 
tem must  soon  be  involved  in  universal  disease. 

During  the  dormant  .period  wliich  precedes  the 
•attack,  the  poison  itself  either .  undergoes  certain 
changesi  and  its  narcotic  properties  become  more 
active,  or  it  chills  and  produces  cei*tain  changes  in 
the  blood,  which  renders  it  almost  incapable  of  sti- 
mulating its  own  vascular  organs,  and  then  comes 
on  that  cold  stage  wliich  is  so  invariably  met  with 
in  all  those  fevers  which  are  produced  by  the  aerial 
poisons. 
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Wherever  an  agent  produces  an  impression,  there 
the  effect,  iu  general,  is  (irst  felt.  An  excess  of 
Uglit,  fur  example,  can  only  injure  the  eye,  an  inten- 
sity of  sound  can  only  affect  t!ie  ear,  and  cow-itch 
pntduces  irritation  only  in  thut  part  of  the  skin  to 
whiHi  it  is  applied.  Those  noxious  agents  that  pro- 
duce their  effects  by  a  direct  impression  on  the 
nen'ous  pystem,  act  with  force  on  the  hrain ;  but 
those  that  act  tlirough  the  nietbum  of  the  blood  pro- 
duce tlicit-  first  effect,  not  on  the  brain,  but  on  the 
vascidar  organs.  The  heart  is,  by  fer,  the  most 
irritable  organ  in  tiie  whole  body ;  and  of  all  the 
solids,  this  is  the  first  to  live,  and  the  last  to  die. 
It  is  tlie  first  to  act  in  the  foetus,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  retains  its  vitality  even  long  after  the  brain 
has  completely  ceased  to  perfonn  its  functions ; 
while,  in  Bonie  cold-blooded  creatures,  the  heart  will 
continue  to  contract  and  re-act  on  the  application  of 
stimuli,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  head  of  the 
animal  has  been  cut  off.  The  blood  is  the  natural 
stimulus  of  the  heart ;  and  the  internal  surface  of 
this  organ  is,  perhaps,  more  keenly  alive  to  the  qua- 
lity of  its  stimulus  than  any  other  surface  in  the 
whole  system.  AVlien  we  distend  its  cavities  witlj 
air  or  water,  in  place  of  blood,  it  instantly  ceases  to 
act,  but  re-acts  ivith  force  when  we  inject  a  saline 
fluid  into  the  blood.  Novi',  in  fever,  the  black  and 
poisoned  blood  evidently  produces  its  first  effect,  not 
on  the  bi-ain,  but  on  the  heart  and  the  other  vascular 
organs,  aud  these,  for  a  time,  are  chilled  into 
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df  complete  torpor.  There  is  then  a  want  of  circu- 
lation in  the  whole  body,  but  particularly  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is,  for 
a  time,  a  cessation  of  that  process  by  which  the 
animal  heat  is  evolved.  But  in  such  cases  re^-action 
is  the  road  by  which  the  animal  economy  marches  to 
health ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  living  principle  is 
endowed,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  power  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  those  noxious  agents  that  are 
destructive  to  life.  When  the  poison  is  very  virulent, 
as  in  the  African  typhus,  or  where  the  individuals 
jEtre  weak,  the  patients  sometimes  die  during  this 
cold  stage;  but  if  they  are  properly  treated,  re- 
action, in  general,  soon  comes  on :  still,  even  in  this 
stage,  the  blood  and  its  organs  are  the  primary 
end  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  The  re-action  com- 
mences first  in  the  extreme  vessels,  an  increase  of 
animal  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
venous  blood  soon  becomes  higher  than  98^  the 
cause  of  its  impurity  is  rapidly  removed  in  the  pul- 
monary Organs;  but  besides  this,  lihe  increase  of 
heat  in  the  blood  adds  greatly  to  its  stimulating 
power.  The  h^art  now  acts  with  force;  there  is 
soon,  in  most  fevers,  violent  excitement  in  the  whole 
Vascular  system,  and  during  this  struggle  the  delete- 
rious agent  either  causes  death,  or  the  poison  itself 
is  decomposed  in  the  body,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  system  by  the  secreting  organs,  in  its  ori- 
ginal foi-m. 
The  circulating  current  is  endowed  with  a  vital 
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principle,  and  lieultliy  arterial  blood  contains  nlso  a 
portion  of  pure  uir,  wliicli  it  receives  in  the  lungs, 
and  this  is  ditiiised  in  the  other  material  iuf^redlents 
which  enter  the  circulation  tlirougli  the  medium  of 
Uie  Uioracic  duct.  It  is  by  these  grosser  ingredients, 
wr  and  vitality,  tliat  the  blood  is  formed ;  but  the 
vital  principle,  wliich  e>ust8  in  tlie  blood,  is  as  easily 
affected  by  uoxious  agents  as  either  tlie  brain,  or  any 
of  the  solids. 

We  have  seen,  that  tlie  first  effect  of  tlie  oxygen 
in  the  pulmonary  organs  is,  instantly  to  remove  the 
canse  of  the  impurity  from  the  venous  blood  ;  we  have 
seen,  also,  when  this  is  effected,  tlie  force  with  uliich 
the  atmospheric  air  is  attracted  into  the  circulation : 
now,  we  can  readily  conceive  that,  in  an  ini'ected  dis- 
trict, or  in  a  confined  room  where  tlie  air  which  we 
breathe  ia  saturated  mlh  a  poison,  this  subtile  fluid 
may  be  attracted  into  tiie  circulation  along  with  the 
Mr,  mix  with  the  blood,  derange  its  prtiperties,  and 
affect  its  vital  principle,  without  producing  any  direct 
impression  on  tliu  nervous  system.  When  it  enters 
the  circulation,  the  poison  remains  dormant  for  days; 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  is  concealed  either  in  the 
brain  or  the  nei-ves.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
it  deranges  the  bloal  and  blackens  its  colour,  pre- 
viously to  any  affection  of  the  solids,  or  before  it  either 
produces  the  cold  stage  or  causes  reaction.  The  poi- 
son itself  is  the  remote,  but  the  vitiated  state  of  tlie 
blood,  produced  bytlie  poison,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  fever.     And  that  .such  is  the  fact,  is,  I  believe,  just 
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as  certain  as  tha4:  naiicotic  pcHisons»iwhen»  injected  intcy 
a  vein,  can  instantly  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
and  cause  death  without  producing  or  leaving  thci 
slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  the  solids. 

There  are  other  agents,  as  well  as  the  contagious 
poisons,  that  do  not  cause  fever,  except  when  they  mix, 
with  the  blood.  When  putrid^  water,  for  example, 
which  contains  the  germs  of  the  marsh  poison,  is 
merely  applied  to  a  nervous  surface,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce sickness ;  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  when  a  very 
small  portion  of  a  putrid  fluid  is  injected  into  a  vein,v 
it  produces  fever  with  symptoms  much  more  malig- 
nant than  those  that  are  generally  met  with  in  the 
milder  fevers  of  cold  countries.. 

There  are  certain  poisons  which  produce  no  evil 
efiect  when  first  taken  into  the  stomach  of  inferior 
animals ;  but  we  have  positive  evidence  that  they 
enter  the  circulation,  and  after  a  time  they  appear  to 
be  thrown  out  by  the  secretions  in  so  concentrated  a 
form  as  to  produce  fever,  and  sometimes  even  death,v 
in  those  that  use  the  milk  which  is  derived  from  the 
poisoned  blood  of  these  animals. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  a  small  indige- 
nous plant  which  grows  in  Tennesee,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cumberland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
plant  is.  called  by  the  natives  the  '  Indian  Hachy :' 
it  has  blossoms  of  a  blueish  colour,  and  is  so  very 
poisonous,  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  that  have  fed 
upon  this  plant  is  sometimes  so  saturated  with  the 
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poison,  that  the  small  quantity  used  with  tea  produces 
fever,  with  the  most  violent  symptoms,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  death. 

Dr.  Rl'Call,  wlio  has  written  an  account  of  this 
poison  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  for  \iii2,  eays, 
that  *  afer  swallowing;  the  milk,   the   person  in  a 

*  short  time  suffers  from  thirst,  nausea,  vertigo,  cou- 

*  fused  or  imperlect  vision,  vomiting  often  ensuing^ 
'  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  the  exacerbations  sub- 
'  siding  at  irregular  intervals.  The  pulse  is  extremely 
'  variable,  sometimes  strong  and  full,  at  others  tremu- 
'  lous,  small,  and  corded.     Constipation,  which  exists 

*  from  the  beginning,  becomes  more  olretinate  towards 
'  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  skin,  also,  about  tlus 
'  time,  is  more  hot  and  parched,  the  eyes  are  red  and 

*  Eutbised,  there  is  very  great  restlessness,  and  all  the 
'  secretions  are  scant)'.  Towards  the  sixth  or  seventh 
'  day,  excessive  debility  takes  place,  with^  very  often, 

*  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  other  jjarts,  imd  soon 

*  after  ensue  stupor,  cold  clammy  sweats,  convulsive 
'  hiccough,  and  often  oil'ensive  cadaverous  odour,  and 
'  death.' 

Dr.  Haines,  wlio  has  iUso  written  an  ijiteresting 
account  of  the  disease  produced  by  this  poison,  which, 
by  the  natives,  is  called  the  '  Trembles,'  observes,  that 
'  the  heart  beats  with  such  violence,  in  some  cases, 
'  as  to  eteite  horror  in  the  pitysician  and  bystanders. 
'  When  they  lay  the  hand  upon  the  patient's  breast, 
'  it  seems  to  labour  convulsively,  aud  as  though  it 

*  weie  clogged  in  its  action  by  a  su])erahundance  of 
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blood ;  the  patient  feels  nothing  he  can  Strictly  call 
pain,  but  the  sense  of  heat,  the  of^ression^  the  paU 
pitation  of  the  heart,  and  the  violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
constitute  an  extreme  degree  of  distress^ 
^  That  the  milk,  the  flesh,  &c.  of  any  animals, 
killed  while  labouring  under  this  disease,  will  pro- 
duce disease  again  in  other  animals,  is  proved  by' 
daily  experience.  Sucking  calves,  which  had  no 
food  but  the  milk  of  an  affected  cow,  will  show  the 
peculiar  symptoms,  and  often  die  of  the  disease; 
Persons  making  use  of  the  milk  or  butter  from  the 
same  cow,  at  the  same  time,  will  become  affected. 
^  I  saw  an  instance  of  a  whole  family  becoming 
sick  with  this  disease,  some  of  them  in  a  few  hourgr 
after  dining  upon  a  loin  of  veal,  in  which  it  wa^ 
afterwards  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  calf 
laboured  under  the  disease  at  the  time  it  was  but- 
chered,  being  sold  in  the  market  by  an  unprincipled 
person.  I  well  recdlect,  also,  an  instance  of  seve- 
Tal  persons  becoming  severely  affected,  from  in- 
cautiously eating  of  a  pi^  which  had  been  fattened 
upon  the  milk  of  acow  that  was  known  to  be  affected 
with  this  disease ;  all  of  the  family  who  ate  of  it 
were  seized,  some  of  them  in  a  few  hours :  there 
were  circumstances  attending  this  case,  admitting 
f  no  doubt  of  the  source  from  which  it  originated.' 

Now,  in  this  case  the  poison  is  taken  into  the 
dt<unach  of  the  inferior  animals,  without  producing 
any  apparent  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
machy    When  it  enters  the  circulaticm,  it  is  rapidly 


removed  by  the  serteting  organs,  Imt  in  so  concon- 
trute<)  a  fonn,  that  the  milk  produces  tlie  most  futal 
efti-cts,  not  only  in  the  humiiii  subject,  but  in  iuierior 
animals,  who  either  di-ink  the  milk  or  eat  tlie  flesh. 
When  a  bumun  being  drinks  even  a  small  quantity 
<if  the  poisoned  milk,  it  does  not  appear  to  produce 
any  direct  imi)ression  on  tlie  nerves  of  the  stumiicb  ; 
and,  Ji-om  the  time  that  it  retjuires  to  act,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  immediately  absorbed  or  attracted  into 
the  blood;  and  the  burning  in  the  gastric  organs 
l>egins  only  a  few  liours  after,  wlien  an  attempt  is 
made  to  throw  it  out  by  the  various  secretions;  but 
tJie  fever,  and  the  burning  at  the  stomach,  &c.  Sec, 
are  merely  in  tliis,  as  in  other  fevers,  the  effects  of  the 
poisoned  or  diseased  state  of  the  whole  circulating 
current. 

The  then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  was  a 
great  advocate  for  sympathy  or  nervous  impressions ; 
but  as  this  poison  evidently  acts  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood,  he  was  very  willing  to  attribute  tliis  dis- 
ease, not  to  the  vegetable  poison,  but  to  that  uiiiver- 
Hul  source  of  all  evil,  marsh  miasmata ;  but  as  niiaama 
does  not  produce  the  same  disease,  or  similar  symp- 
toms in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  he  gets  rid  of 
this  difficulty,  liy  calling  it  a  nmlijied  miasma  ;  but  it 
must  l)e  rather  a  curious  sort  of  moditication  that 
makes  it  produce  its  effects  in  so  peculiar  a  way, 
only  in  those  districts  where  this  plant  grows,  and 
only  in  those  unfortimate  individuals  who  have  used 
this  specific  poison  internally,  a  short  time  bel'ore 
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the  attack,  and  to  spare  others,  who  are  breathing: 
the  same  air^  but  who  take  care  not  to  taste  iiie  poi- 
sonous food.  '•    •  , 

Magendie  confined  a  healthy  dog  in  a-  situation 
where  he  was  exposed  so  as  to  breathe  the  exfaala-» 
tions  from  substances  in  a  state  of'  putrefaction. 
These  produced  no  effect  during  the  first  Jbuf  dat/^; 
but  he  then  became  emaciated^  and  died  on  the  ftixth* 
This  certainly  does  not  look  like  a  case  of  death  from 
either  local  inflammation,  or  an  agent  that  acts  by  a 
direct  impression  on  the  nei-vous  system. 

There  is  one  poison  that  has  been  very  fatal  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  which  produces  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  solids  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  iedFter  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Now  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  pwson,  which  produces  its  effects  by  a 
direct  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  should  re- 
mail!  dormant  and  inactive  in  the  stomach  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  while  from  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
poieoil,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  act, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  produces  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  until 
long  after  it  has  left  the  gastric  organs^  entered  the 
circulation ;  tmd  even  then,  the  diseased  action  in  the 
solids  is  otily  excited  when  the  secretions  in  the  sto- 
mach and  the  other  organs  are  deranged  from  being 
supplied  with  blood  that  has  been  vitiated-  1^  the 
poison^ 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  disease  and  even  death  may  be  ^pm** 
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iluced  by  a  deranged  state  of  the  blcwd.  Verniere 
introduced  nux  vomica  into  a  wound  in  an  animal ; 
a  part  of  tlie  poisoned  blood  was  tlieu  takeu  from  a 
vein  which  led  troiu  the  wound,  and  injected  into 
the  vein  of  anollier  animal.  Tlie  aniniLiI  into  wliicii 
the  poisoned  blood  was  injected  died  with  locked-juw, 
tlie  same  ue  if  the  ]ioihon  liad  been  originally  applied 
to  u  wound  ill  eome  part  of  its  tiwn  Iwdy.  It  was 
also  pi'oved  tliiit  when  the  diseased  blood  was  with- 
drawn, or  prevented,  hy  a  ligature,  from  entej'ing  the 
circulation,  the  effect  on  the  animal  was  completely 
prevented. 

If  the  production  of  llie  same  disease,  by  the  in- 
jecting of  ]>oiBOned  blood  from  a  diseased  animal.  I 
into  the  veins  of  one  that  is  healthy,  be  a  proof  tliat 
the  poison  acts  tliroitgh  tlie  medium  of  the  circu- 
lating current,  we  have  soaietunes  evidence  equally 
certain  iu  the  human  body,  that  the  poisons  which 
act  as  the  cause  of  the  essential  fevers,  produce  their 
effects  entii'ely  tlirougli  the  medium  of  the  vital  fluid, 
ibr  titu  unburn  chiltl  lias  neither  organs  sufficient, 
iior  materiel  mthin  itself  for  the  formation  of  its  own 
blood ;  its  whole  supply  is,  therefore,  evidently  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  blood  of 
the  iitother.  M^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  tJkere 
ore  uo  nerves  in  tlie  umbilical  chord;  und  we  know 
also  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  child,  before 
birth,  is  in  a  state  of  complete  torpor ;  yet  the  dis- 
eased blood  of  the  mother  can  communicate  to  the 
foetus  iu  utero  the  poison  of  small-pos,  &c.,  and  this 
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poisoned  blood  causes  the  same  specific  fever  in  the 
child)  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  virus  could 
only  have  been  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood)  for  the  poisoji>  in  this  instance,  could  not  have 
been  applied  in  any  way^  so  as  to  produce  the  disease 
]9y  a  direct  impression  on  the  nervous  system# 

lind)  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  first  authors  who 
notices  intermittents  as  appearing  among  infants  at 
the  breast  The  following  cases  are  related  in  Dc 
liudlow's  Observations  on  the  Lake  Fevers  in  the 
Genesee  country. 

*  Mrs.  W.,  wife  of  Dr.  W.,  was  delivered  of  a 
5  child  during  a  course  of  the  fever  and  ague. 
'  Within  three  weeke  after  birth,  the  child  was  at^ 
'  tacked  with  the  same  disease  and  imderwent  a 
'  long  course  of  it' 

^  Mrs.  G.  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague  about 
'  the  first  of  August.  The  disease  continued,  with 
'  some  interruptions,  during  the  autumn,  winter^  and 
'  spring.  In  May,  about  a  week  after  the  paroxysms 
^  had  ceased)  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who, 
^  within  eight  or  ten  daysi  was  attacked  with  the 
'  same  disease,  and  which  continued,  with  some  inter** 

*  rUptionS)  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time 

*  little  hope  was  entertained  that  the  child  would 
'  survive.  It  finally  recovered ;  but  was  always 
'  weakly.  The  mother  never  afterwards  had  the 
/  disease.' 

'  Mrs%  R.   had  fever  and  ague  at  two  different 

*  times.    During  the  last  stage  of  her  last  pregnancy 
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'  interniittents  were  very  prevaleut.  Having  for 
'  several  fhiya  suffered  some  of  the  precursory  symp- 
'  toiiis,  Bhtt  was,  on  Suuday  afteruoon,  iittacked  with 
'  B  severe  pwosyBm,  Every  stage  ot"  it  was  regular 
'  and  (listinct,tlie  jiitroxyGin  terminating  in  diii])horeeis. 
'  On  Monday  morning  she  was  delivered  of  a  hoy, 
'  apparently  at  the  full  lime.  On  Mondat/  ujiernoon, 
'  at  ahout  the  same  time  ({fdai/  at  which  tlie  Suu- 

*  day's  pajxjxysms  had  occurred,  the  cfil/tl  was  at~ 
'  tacked ;  the  cold  stage  was  severe  and  long ;  tli« 
'  fikin  heiiig  livid,  and  the  child  was  thought  to  be 
'  (lying.  Tliie  was  Ibllo^ved  hy  the  hot  stage,  and, 
'  in  due  time,  by  diaphoresis  *.  The  paroxysms  con- 
'  tioued  to  recur  daily  for  about  a  fortnight,  whea 
'  Bmall  doses  of  Peruvian  bark  were  given.  The 
'  disease  soon  ceased ;  but  in  about  a  week  the  cliild 
'  lud  two  6ts  more,  ivben  the  hark  again  arrested  it. 

*  The  child  is  now  more  than  two  years  old,  is  fat 
'  and  healthy,  and  lias  had  no  more  attacks  of  the 
'  fever.  The  disease  did  not  recur  in  the  mother 
'  t^ier  delivery.  Both  still  reside  in  the  same  liouse, 
'  which  is  situated  on  aguish  ground.' 

*  These  cases  seem  to  prove  very  satisfactorily, 
'  that  the  disease  la    sometimes   congenital.      The 

*  In  tliis  case  it  is  very  evident  Uiat  the  poison  had  been 
communicated  from  the  molher  lo  llie  child,  through  the  medium 
of  ihe  malernal  blood ;  for  when  this  poison  is  taken  in  by  the 
lun(^,  it  never  produces  fever  iu  less  than  three  days  ;  yet  this 
chJtd  was  allndied  in  &  few  hours  after  it  bad  drawn  iu  first 
b*^**".  '■■,!  L--  -L  ■!.    ■■  ,     ''1  V'li-tn'l       r 
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*  second  case  appears  to  show  that  a  regular  course 
'  of  disease  in  the  mother,  during  pregnancy,  does 
'  not  remove  the  susceptiblity  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

*  The  third  is  remarkable  for  the  regular  transfer  of 

*  the  disease  from  the  mother  (in  whom  the  suscep- 

*  tibility  had  been  worn  out)  to  the  child,  who,  like 

*  others  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  was  perfectly 
^  susceptible  of  it.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  venereal  disease  may  be 
communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  a  healthy  child,  after  birth,  may  become  affected 
with  the  same  disorder,  by  using  the  diseased  milk  of 
en  infected  nurse.  Two  remarkable  cases,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  fact,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1807.     *  A  healthy 

*  infant,  born  of  respectable  parents,  was  placed  under 

*  the  care  of  a  wet  nurse,  and  in  about  four  weeks 

*  aft^r,  eruptions  appeared  in  different  parts  of  its 

*  body.     The  ordinary  alteratives  were  had  recourse 

*  to  without  effect :  the  child  became  worse ;  ulcers 
'  on  the  throat,  and  other  symptoms,  strongly  resem- 

*  bling  those  of  lues  venerea,  were  observed.     Mer- 

*  cuiy  was  now  administered  in  the  form  of  the  solutio 

*  oxymur.  hydrargy.  by  wliich  the  disease  was  com- 
'  pletely  removed.     Suspicions  being  thus  confirmed 

*  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  the  infected  nurse 
'  was    dismissed,  with  an  injunction  to  undergo  a 

*  mercurial  course.     Shortly  after,  and  regardless  of 

*  advice,  she  entered  into  another  family,  in  which 

*  she  again  commxmicated  to  a  healthy  sucking  infant 
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•  the  venereal  disease,  which  yielded  only  to  the  ope- 
'  ration  of  mercury.  These  two  rases  render  it  no 
'  longer  problematical,  but  unequivocally  prove  tliat 
'  aa  infected  nurse  may,  merely  by  her  milk,  com- 
'  municate  a  specific  disease  to  her  nursling.  They 
'  also  still  further  render  valid  the  opinion  that  not 
'  only  tlie  blood,  but  the  secretions  may,  to  a  certain 
'  degree,  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  the  virus 

*  of  certain  morbific  poisons  *.' 

'  Poisons,'  says  Mr.  Hunter,  '  take  their  different 
'  seats  in  the  body,  as  if  they  were  allotted  to  them.' 
The  poisons  which  produce  the  small-pox,  the 
measles,  &c,,  enter  the  circulation,  inix  ^ith  and 
become  part  of  the  blood.  They  first  paralyze  the 
heart;  in  a  short  time,  however,  reaction  or  fever 
comes  on,  and,  after  a  struggle,  they  are  thrown  out, 
partly  by  the  secreting  organs  and  partly  by  the  skhi. 
The  poison  wliich  produces  the  African  typhus  is  most 
destructive  to  the  biliary  organs  ;  that  which  produces 
the  dandy  fever  acts  cliieHy  on  the  smaller  joints;  the 
poison  of  hydrophobia  tixes  chiefly  in  the  tlu-oat;  tliat 
taint  in  the  system  which  causes  scrofula,  fixes  al- 
most entirely  on  the  lymphatic  glands  in  cliildren; 
but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  lil'e  it  attacks  the 
pulmonary  organs,  and  causes  a  slow  but  certain 
death;  while  the  venereal  poison  attacks  the  skin.tlie 
nose,  the  throat,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  bones. 

The  afirial  poisons  which   cause    fever  ai'e    not 

•  See  Dr.  Francis  on  Mercury,  in  Ihe  American  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Regisler,  p.  48S,  vol.  iv. 
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mere  varieties  of  the  same  agent ;  for  each  of  th^ 
specific  poisons  produces  its  own  specific  disease! 
The  poison^  for  instance,  which  causes  the  marsh 
fever,  can  no  more  produce  small-pox,   the  African 
typhus,  the  plague,  or  cholera,  than  the  seed  of  an 
apple  can  produce  the  orange,  or  the  seed  of  the  orangd 
can  produce  an  oak.     When  some  of  these  poisons 
enter  the  system  they  appear  to  possess  the  power  of 
multiplying  themselves.     One  grain,  for  example,  of 
the  poison  which  produces  the  small-pox,  applied  to  a 
wound  in  the  arm,  produces,  in  a  short  period,  many 
Ounces  of   the  same  specific  virus.     This  may  be 
the  eflTect  of  secretion ;  but  the  secreting  vessels  can 
only  secrete  the  same  specific  matter  from  blood  that 
is  tainted  with  the  same  specific  poison.     When  the 
poison  of  small-pox  is  taken  from  a  pustule  in  the 
foot,  it  possesses  the  identical  properties  with  that 
which  had  been  originally  applied  to  the  arm.     Now 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  poison  could  not  be  carried 
from  the  arm  to  the  foot  by  sympathy,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  this  diffusion  of 
the  virus  can  only  be  effected  through  the  circulating 
current :   and   the  same  vitiated  state   of  the  blood 
which  produces  the  morbid  action  in  the  solids,  i» 
also  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  se- 
creted fluids ;  for,  as  not  one  drop  of  pure  water  can 
issue  from    a  poisoned   fountain,    neither  can  the 
secreting  organs  give  out  healthy   secretions  from 
blood  that  is  so  much  vitiated,  as  it  is  in  the  various 
forms  of  pestilential  fevers. 
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Fever  is  sometiiiips  met  with  in  parts  in  which 
neither  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  stomach,  nor  tlie 
ineBcnteric  glands  can  Iiave  any  direct  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease.  I  have  seen  fever  or  febrile 
action  in  the  paralyzed  lower  extremities  of  a  person 
who  Iiad  long  been  afflicted  with  a  diseased  spine. 
The  nerves  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
over  these  extremities,  yet  when  the  person  waa  ex- 
posed to  miasma,  and  remitting  fever  canto  on,  tlie 
lower  extremities  hecame  colder  during  the  cold 
stage,  and  in  the  hot,  the  excitement  was  nearly  as 
strong  in  the  lower  extremities  as  in  those  parts  of 
the  body,  where  there  was  a  direct  conmiunicatioa 
with  the  brain.  Now  as  the  nervous  jMJwer  in  these 
limhs  was  entirely  lost,  tlie  fever  in  them  could  only 
be  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
circulating  blood. 

Constitutional  sores  net  often  as  drains,  established 
by  the  preservative  ptuver,  to  throw  some  vice  out  of 
the  l)ody.  When  these  are  incautiously  or  suddeidy 
suppressed,  the  vice  is  retained  in  the  circulation, 
and  fever  soon  follows  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
cliarge. 

In  certain  inflammations  of  a  specific  character, 
the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  is,  probably,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  morbid  action  which  occurs  in  the  solids. 
This  is  the  case  in  erysipelas,  in  the  secondary  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  venereal  poison,  in  erjlhema 
mercuriale,  gout,  rheumatism,  carbuncle,  peripneu- 
monia notha,  &c.  &c.     Common  iuflainmatiun,  how- 
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ever,  is  generally  the  effect  of  local  injury  done  to  the 
solids,  local  irritation,  &c.  &c. ;  but  even  in  common 
inflammation  the  whole  circulating  current  becomes 
deranged,  as  is  evident  from  the  firmness  with  which 
the  fibrin  contracts,  the  cupped  appearance  of  tliQ 
clot,  and  the  white  albuminous  *  crust  which  almost 
Invariably  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum. 
This  diseased  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  blood  is, 
probably,  the  effect  of  the  local  disease;  but  it  is 
equally  probable  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  which  is  almost  sure  to  follow  inflam- 
mation when  the  blood  is  deranged  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  mind  has  an  influence  over  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  nervous,  like  the  electric  fluid,  can  produce  a 
sudden  change  in  the  quality  of  the  whole  circulating 
current.  Excessive  grief,  violent  pain,  &c.,  may  de- 
range its  physical  properties,  and  this  derangement 
of  the  blood  is,  probably,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fever  which  sometimes  follows ;  for  oflen,  when  such 
cases  are  fatal,  no  appearance  can  be  found  in  the 
solids  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  cause  of  death  ; 
while  the  blood  is  invariably  found  to  be  dark  in 

*  I  prefer  calling  this  the  albuminous  crust,  from  a  belief  ^hat 
it  is  formed  not  by  the  fibrin,  but  by  the  albumen  of  the  blood, 
which  has  no  affinity  for  the  colouring  matter ;  and  in  certain 
diseased  states  of  the  blood,  this  coagulates  on  the  surface  so  as 
to  form  a  white  crust,  without  any  intermixture  with  the  hsma- 
tosine,  except  occasionally  a  few  particles  that  are  held  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  suspension. 
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colour,  in  a  fiuiii  state,  with  little  (iisposition  to  coa- 
gulate, either  while  iu  the  vessels  or  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Jaundice,  in  some  cases,  is  produced  by  a  moral 
cause,  and  comes  on  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  pain, 
nor  any  disease  or  derangement  in  the  liver,  to 
account  for  either  the  derangement  in  the  blood  or 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  skin;  while  coma  and 
other  symptoms  occasionally  occur  when  there  is 
no  affection  of  the  solid  stnicture  of  the  brain  to 
produce  these  phenomena.  After  death,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  the  serous  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  ventricles,  have  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  this  colour  is  produced,  as  in  those  «'ho  die  from 
the  African  typhus  or  from  the  bite  of  a  venomous 
snake,  not  by  an  excess  of  bile,  but  by  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  vital  current. 

It  is  well  knomi,  that  the  colour  changes  both  in 
the  blood  and  the  skin,  in  those  who  have  been 
bitten  by  venomous  reptiles ;  and,  iu  some  instances, 
where  blisters  have  been  applied  to  individuals  who 
liave  been  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake,  the  serous  fluid  which  exuded  had  a 
green  colour  *. 

Mosely  states,  tliat  '  In  the  expedition  from  Ja- 

•  m^ca,  in  1780,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  a  soldier  of 

•  the  79th  regmient,  in  marching  through  the  woods 


*  I  may  also  observe,  that  I  have  seen  greenish  streaks  o 
crasGameiilum  of  blood  that  hud  been  drawn  from  lepers. 
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'  peftr  San  Juan  castle,  w^s  bitten  by  a,  serpent 

*  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a,  tree,  under  thej  orbH 

*  of  his  left  eye,  from  which  he  instantly  felt  so 
<  much  pain  that  be  was  unable  to  proceed,    He  died 

*  in  a  feAv  hours,  with  his  body  considerably  swelled* 

*  and  of  a  deep  yellow  cohur,     The  eye,  near  tbQ 

*  bite,  was  entirely  dissolved.' 

UUoa  says,  '  That  a  person  bitten  by  the  coro/ 

*  $nake  immediately  swells  to  guch  a  degree,  that 
^  the  blood  gushes  out  through  all  the  organs  of 
^  sense,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  veins  at  the  ^xtrcr 
^  mities  of  the  fingers  burst,   so  that  he  soon   ex-^ 

*  pires,* 

Now  that  the  citric  acid  is  fortunately  no  longer  in 
general  use,  as  a  preventive  against  scurvy,  tliis  dis-i 
ease  bfts  become,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely, 
rare;  and  though  salted  provisions  be  used  aa  much 
as  formerly  on  board  of  the  vessels,  still  I  have  never 
seen  even  one  case  of  scurvy  amongst  the  sailors 
during  the  twenty  years  that  I  resided  in  the  West 
Indies;  consequently,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  in  this 
disease.  Some,  however,  of  the  older  writers  have 
left  us  interesting  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
which  is  met  with  in  the  blood  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  complaint.     Dr.  Mead  states,  that 

*  In  the  beginning,  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  orifice  of 

*  the  Avound,  it   might  be  seen   to  run  in  different 

*  shades  of  light  and  dark  streaks.  When  the 
^  malady  was  increased,  it  ran  thin,  and,  seemingly ^ 
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*veryl)Iack;  mid  after  standing  some  lima  in  the 
'  porringer,  turned  tliick,  of  a  dark  muddy  colour, 
'  tlie  surface  in  many  places  of  a  greenisli  hue, 
'  without  any  regular  separation  of  its  parte.  In  the 
'  third  degree  of  the  disease,  it  came  out  us  black  as 
'  ink ;  and  though  kept  stirring  in  the  vessel  many 
'  hours,  its  tibrous  parts  had  only  the  appearance  of 

•  wool  or  hair  floating  in  a  muddy  substance. 

'  In  dissected  bodies,  the  blood  in  the  veins  was 
'  ao  entirely  broken,  that  by  cutting  any  considerable 
'  branch  you   might    empty  the  jiart   to    wliich    it 

•  belonged  of  its  black  and  yellow  liquor.  When 
'  found  extravasated,  it  was  of  the  same  kind.  And 
'  lastly,  as  all  other  kinds  of  hemorrhage  ai'e  frequent 

•  at  the  latter  end  of  the  calamity,  the  fluid  had  the 
'  sanie  appearance  as  to  colour  and  consistence, 
'  whether  it  was  discharged  from  tlie  mouth,  nose, 
'  stomach,  intestines,  or  any  other  part,' 

When  acids  are  used  internally  some  of  them 
enter  the  circulation,  darken  the  colour  of  the  current, 
and  reduce  the  force  of  the  vascular  organs  ;  or  when 
we  add  a  weak  acid  solution  to  healthy  blood  out  of 
the  body,  we  make  it  quite  as  black  as  it  is  either  in 
scurvy,  cholera,  or  the  the  lost  stage  of  the  climate 
fever;  consequently,  such  remedies  ought  nevei-  to  be 
used  i]i  malignant  disea-ses,  where  the  blood  is  already 
in  tliis  black  and  vitiated  condition.  These,  however, 
have  been  extensively  used  from  a  belief  that  they 
contain  oxygen  in  a  separable  form,  which  would 
redden  the  colour  of  the  black  blood.  I  need  scarcely 
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say,  that  under  this  treatment  the  mortality  was  dread- 
ful, particularly  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  hot  coun- 
tries :  and  with  respect  to  scurvy,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove,  from  the  writings  of  Trotter  and  others, 
that  this  disease,  which  at  one  period  was  so  distress- 
ing in  the  British  navy,  was  frequent  and  fatal  almost 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  citric  acid, 
which  was  used  as  '  a  preventive,  and,  unfortunately 
fedso,  €^  a  cure  for  the  disease. 

In  the  blood  of  those  who  are  labouring  under 
chlorosis,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  a 
great  diminution  of  all  the  solid  ingredients,  but 
particularly  of  the  haematosine;  consequently,  in 
this  disease,  the  blood  has  less  consistence  and  less 
tedness  than  it  has  in  health.  In  some  instances  it 
is  so  pale,  that  it  scarcely  gives  a  red  tinge  to  white 
paper  or  linen;  whilst,  in  others,  it  is  so  unlike 
healthy  blood,  that  when  drawn  from  the  body, 
it  generally  resembles  a  mixture  of  water  and  dark- 
Coloured  beer.  Now,  when  the  blood  is  in  this  in- 
animate, thin,  and  diseased  state,  we  need  not  h6 
surprised  at  its  want  of  power  in  stimulating  the 
heart,  or  that  there  should  be  a  want  of  action  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  less  heat  evolved  in  the  whole 
body.  There  is  also  a  diminution  of  secretion  in  the 
various  organs,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  dislike  to 
exercise.  The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale,  and,  in 
some  cases,  has  a  yellow  tinge,  whilst  in  others  it 
changes  to  a  colour  that  is  almost  green.  The  lips 
lose  their  redness,  the  eyes  are  encircled  with  a  livid 
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areola,  and  the  wliole  body  1ms  a  leucoplilpgmatic 
appearance,  accompnnied  with  paliiitiition  at  the 
iieurt,  difficulty  of  respiration,  fcetid  breath,  acidity 
ill  tlie  stomach,  and  a  morbid  appetite  for  alkaline 
agents.  When  the  alkulies,  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
are  used  in  such  cases,  they  not  only  relieve,  as  in 
fever,  the  burning  at  the  stomach,  by  neutralizing 
the  acid,  but  they  form  a  salt  in  the  gastric  organs, 
which  enters  the  circuliition,  reddens  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  and  adds  to  its  power  of  stimulating  the 
lieart  and  the  various  organs. 

In  one  specimen  of  diseased  blood,  '  whiciiwas 
'  taken  from  a  young  woman  of  a  most  sickly  chloretic 
'  appearance,'  and  examined  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and 
Mr.  lister,  this  blood  had  a  thin  coat  on  its  sui-ftice, 
not  like  the  usual  buffy  coat,  but  of  a  dingy  brotvn, 
Bomenhat  resembling  cream  intermixed  nnth  coffee, 
H'hilst  the  crassamentum  was  of  a  dark  and  dingy 
colour.  The  particles  of  this  blood,  as  seen  by  the 
aid  of  Sir.  J.  J.  Lister's  very  powerful  microscope, 
were  very  little  altered  iu  form,  but,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  well  defined  as  the  particles  of  the  blood 
generally  are. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  blood  is  decidedly 
diseased,  even  in  the  conmion  typhus  of  more 
uortliern  climates.  Dr.  Tweedie,  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  fonning  a  con-ect  opinion  on 
this  subject,  states,  '  that  in  tliis  class  of  fevers  the 
*  crassanientimi  of  the  blood,  instead  of  forming  a 
'  lirm  coaguluni,  is  loose,  small  in  jtrojiortion  to  the 
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*  quantity  of  »enun,  aud  lo  noft  that  it  breaki  raftdily 
'  on  attempting  to  rais^  it,  r^sambliug  in  conaistanea 
^  half-boiled  currant  jelly ;  and  that,  in  soniQ  iu* 
^  utanoes,  when  abstracted  late  in  the  disease,  it  in 
\  scarcely  coagulated  at  all.'  Now,  when  we  recollect 
how  impossible  it  is  for  the  heart,  or  any  of  the  organs, 
to  perform  their  healthy  functions  without  a  regular 
supply  of  healthy  blood ;  and  when  we  see  that,  even 
m  typhus,  the  whole  of  the  vital  current  is  so  much  dis^ 
eased,  can  anything  but  the  blighting  effects  of  precon^ 
ceived  opinions,  obstinately  retained^  because  founded 
on  prejudices  which  have  taken  a  deep  root,  induce  us 
to  believe,  even  for  a  moment,  that  fever  ought  to  be 
treated,  as  it  generally  is,  merely  with  a  reference 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  action  in  the  solids,  and 
without  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  remedy  this  vitiated 
G^ondition  of  the  whole  circulating  current.  Now,  is  it 
not  evident,  that  when  this,  the  stimulating  and  nu« 
tritive  fluid  of  all  the  solids  is  so  much  diseased,  there 
must  be  universal  derangement  in  the  whole  sys-^ 
tem ;  for,  under  such  circumstances,  every  one  of  the 
siecretions  must  be  diseased,  and  not  one  of  the  organs 
can  properly  perform  its  healthy  functions,  when  sup- 
plied with  such  blood  as  we  invariably  meet  with, 
not  merely  in  one,  but  in  all  the  essential  fevers  that 
are  met  vidth,  not  only  within  the  tropics,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

In  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena are  evidently  not  produced  by  any  nervous 
impressioni  but  more  probably  by  the  vitiated  state 
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of  the  iilood,  ami  nioat  of  the  tsymptoms  are  oppa-i 
reritly  caused  by  an  effort  of  tlie  preservative  power 
to  tlimw  the  puisoii  out  of  the  circuhitioii.  When 
the  poison  of  small-poK  is  applied  to  a  puncture  it) 
the  arm,  it  does  not  pro<iuee  any  imniediute  or  direct 
impression  on  the  nervous  Hyetem,  or  any  local  in- 
flanimation  sufficient  to  cause  fever.  The  pnno' 
tare  wiiicb  is  inadu  by  the  poisoned  lancet,  is  not 
more  painful  than  a  similar  incision  made  with  one 
that  is  perfectly  clean,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
pain  is  scarcely  felt.  Several  days  elapse,  and  no 
effect  is  apparently  produced,  until  tlie  poison  bo 
absorbed,  and  become  part  of  the  vital  current. 
After  a  time  this  poisoned  blood  paralyses  the  heart; 
reaction,  however,  soon  comes  on,  and  the  fever 
continues  until  the  poison  bo  thrown  out,  partly  by 
the  skin,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  secreting 
orgaiis :  when  tliis  is  effected,  tben,  and  then  only, 
the  fever  abates. 

In  the  fevers  that  are  produced  by  the  animal 
aerial  poisons,  there  is  generally  but  one  continued 
struggle  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  in  the  marsh 
remittent,  paroxysm  generally  succeeds  paroxysm 
with  alternate  rest,  until  the  poison  be  thrown  out 
of  the  system,  or  until  it  be  neutralized  by  the  use 
of  proper  remedies.  At  the  end  of  each  paroxysm 
the  quantity  of  fluid  that  is  tlu'own  out  lessens  the 
volume  of  the  blood,  while  the  cold  produced  by  its 
evaporation  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  not  spasm  in  the  extreme  vessels,  but, 
^  I  believe,  the  presence  of  the  specific  poison  in  the. 
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circulation  that  causes  the  return  of  the  paroxysm ; 
for  it  often  returns  almost  immediately  aftier  a  pro^ 
fuse  perspiration.  But  why  the  animal  poisons 
should  always  produce  a  continued  fever,  as  in  the 
African  typhus,  the  small-pox,  &c. ;  and  why  the 
marsh,  or  that  poison  which  arises  from  putrid  water, 
invariably  produces  a  fever  of  type,  with  alternate 
paroxysms,  as  in  the  marsh  remittent,  we  know  no 
more  than  we  do  why  the  animal  poisons  should  be 
able  to  propagate  themselves,  while  that  of  the 
marsh  fever  becomes  totally  inert  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  living  body.  We  know  the  fact,  and 
this,  at  present,  is  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

When  fevers  are  produced  by  a  poison  in  the 
system,  each  specific  poison  produces  its  own  spe-* 
cific  disease ;  yet,  in  general,  they  have  some  symp- 
toms that  are  common  to  them  all ;  but  in  fever,  a 
similarity  in  certain  symptoms  does  not  establish  a 
sameness  in  kind.  All  the  contagious  and  miasmatic 
fevers  are  generally  preceded  by  uneasy  feelings* 
The  remote  causes  which  produce  these  fevers  first 
poison  and  chill  the  blood,  after  a  time  they  paralyse 
the  heart,  and  this  paralysis  in  the  vascular  organs 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cold  stage ;  they  gene- 
rally produce  irritation  in  the  stomach,  and  often 
diseased  action  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  &c.  In  these 
fevers,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  all  the  secre-* 
tions  are  evidently  deranged,  and  probably  contain  a 
pai-t  of  the  poison,  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  circula- 
tion by  these  channels.    In  all  the  fevers  £rom  poison> 
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irritiition  of  the  stomach  is  so  common,  that  those 
physiciaus  who  liave  only  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing such  fevers,  were  led  long  ago  to  believe  that 
irritation  of  that  organ  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Baglivi,  who  practised  near  to  the  swampy  dis- 
tricts of  Rome,  adopted  this  belief  long  before  M, 
Broussais ;  but  tiad  either  of  these  physicians  practised 
in  some  of  the  hot  and  dry  mercantile  towns  in  the 
"West  Indies,  they  ivould  soon  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  for  another  cause :  for,  as  I  have 
said,  this  symptom  never  exists  in  the  beginning  of 
the  climate-fever,  unless  when  the  patient  lias  com- 
mitted a  debauch  immediately  before  the  attack, 
and,  in  that  case,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is 
the  effect  of  the  intemperance,  and  not  of  the 
fever. 

It  is  but  a  poor  objection  to  say,  that  neither  the 
contagious  poisons  nor  the  marsh  miasma  can  be 
detected  in  the  bloo<l  by  any  chemical  test.  Those 
agents,  like  the  vital  principle,  or  caloric,  are  invi- 
sible ;  but,  like  vitality,  or  tlie  cause  of  heat,  the  ai^riaL 
poisons  produce  the  most  visible  effects.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  these  agents  may  be,  it  is  now,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted  that  poisons  often  exist  in  the 
atmosphere,  acting  as  the  remote  cause  of  fever :  and 
if  chemists  do  not  yet  possess  any  test  to  enable  us  to 
detect  them  in  so  simple  a  fluid  as  atmospheric  air, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  tind  them  in  one  that  is  so 
complicated  as  the  hlood.  When  chemistry  can 
detect  them  in  the  one,  the  same  test  may  enable  us 
to  prove  their  existence  in  the  other ;  nntil  then,  we 
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may  believe  that  they  exist  in  the  bloody  not  only 
from  the  visible  effects  they  produce  in  that  fluidi 
but  from  the  same  evidence  that  we  believe  in  tlieir 
atmospheric  existence,  that  is,  from  their  effects ;  for^^ 
as  yet,  we  have  nothing  else  to  enable  us  to  prove  that 
these  poisons  ever  exist  as  the  remote  cause  of  those 
fevers  which  We  believe  to  be  produced  by  the  atrial 
poisonsi  But  when  the  air  produces^  in  those  that 
breathe  it,  a  specific  fever,  with  a  cold  stage,  an 
irritable  stomach,  a  foul  tongue,  derangement  in  the 
biliary  organs,  diseased  secretions^  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  contagious  or  miasmatic  fevers,  we  thea 
believe  that  such  air  contains  a  poison^  For  the 
same  reason^  when  the  poison  enters  the  system  un-^- 
perceived,  and  witlu^ut  producing  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  nervous  system — ^when  it  remains  dor-, 
mant  for  days  in  the  body,  without  producing  any 
change,  except  in  the  blood-^when  we  see  that  the 
whole  cuiTent  is  dark  in  colour,  and  diseased  in  it» 
appearance,  even  before  the  attack,  when  tliis  dis*. 
eased  blood  first  paralyzes  the  heart,  and  then  pro- 
duces fever,  with  an  irritable  stomach,  a  foul  tongue^ 
and  the  other  specific  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  fevers,  we  may  then,  on  the  same  evidence,  believe 
that  the  poison  has  entered  the  circulation,  and  that 
this  is  the  cause ;  while  the  paralysis,  the  reaction,^ 
and  the  other  symptoms  wliich  occur  in  the  solids, 
are  merely  the  effects  of  the  diseased  state  of  their 
nutritive  fluid. 

The  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  healthy  acticoi  of  this  organ  depends  fuU^ 
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as  much  on  the  quality  as  it  does  on  the  quantity  of 
that  BtimuUis  which  causes  it  to  contract.  AV^hen 
we  inject  u  small  quantity  ol'  tartarized  antimony 
into  a  vein,  it  mixes  with  and  deranges  the  whole 
current;  the  blood  then  poeaesses  new  and  dis* 
cased  properties.  This  vitiated  or  poisoned  blood 
6r8t  paralyzes  the  heart,  and  during  tliis  state  of 
paralysis  in  the  vascular  organs,  we  Imve  symptoms, 
lor  a  time,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  thft  ] 
cold  stage  of  those  fevers  that  are  ]»roduced  by  the  < 
atrial  [wisons.  An  effort,  however,  is  jtoon  made  by 
the  preservative  power,  to  throw  the  foreign  agent 
out  of  the  cJiTulation  by  Ilie  stomach,  the  skin,  &o< 
&c.  Tlie  portion  wlucli  is  thrown  into  tlie  stomach 
produces  great  irritation  in  that  organ ;  the  peri* 
fltaltic  motion  is  reversed,  and  vomiting  is  produced, 
which  continues  until  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
agent  is  expelled  from  the  circulation.  Both  the 
contagious  and  the  marsh  poisons  have  a  similaf  I 
emetic  effect,  and  by  deranging  their  secretions  they 
produce  great  irritation,  tenderness,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  pain,  iu  the  gastric  an  biliary  organs; 
and  the  frequency  of  these  symptoms,  both  in  dense 
populations  and  swampy  districts,  led  to  the  belief, 
that  the  liver  and  stomach  were  '  the  very  seat 
'  and  throne  of  the  disease ! '  These  symptoms, 
however,  do  not  exist  in  that  which  is  the  most 
ardent  of  all  the  fevers  of  the  Western  world  ;  and 
where  they  do  exist  in  those  fevers  that  are  produced 
by  the  aerial  poisons,  the  deranged  state  of  the 
liver,  and  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  are  as  much 
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the  effect  of  the  vitiatecl .  stfi^te  of  the  blood,^  aij^^they 
are  when  we  derange  its  properties  by  injecting 
tartarized  antimony  or  putrid  water  into  a  Y^in^^ 

There  is  no  complaint  so  (common  sj^  fever ;  yet 
this  is  the  disease  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
define.  Its  phenomena  are  exceedii^gly  complex; 
and^  in  many  instances,  those  symptcnns  are  eu*> 
tirely  absent  which  appear  in  others  to  be  the 
most  essential  to  the  disease.  Boerhaave  struck 
from  the  list  of  symptoms  all  those  which  he 
considered  as  not  essential  to  fever;  and  out  of 
the  whole  he  retained  only  three,  namely,  a  chill  ia 
the  commencement,  followed  by  increase  of  action 
and  increase  of  heat;  but  he  might,  with  ec^sl 
propriety,  have  left  out  these,  as  well  as  the  others, 
for  in  the  climate  or  seasoning  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  cliill,  in  th^ 
first  stage ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  malignant  cases 
of  the  African  typhus,  the  marsh  fever,  cholera, 
&c.,'the  patients  die  during  the  chill ;  consequently, 
in  thpse  cases  that  are  most  fatal,  the  cold  stage  is 

not  followed  either  with  increase  of  action  or  increase 

•"     ,      •  .  .       » 

of  heat.  But,  independently  of  this,  I  have ,  se.en 
some  malignant  cases  of  the  African  typhus,  where 
there  was  scarcely  any  chill  in  the  beginning,  and  so 
far  from  any  subsequent  excitement,  there  was  a 
i/VdipX  of  action  from  the  period  of  attack  up  to  the 
moment  that  the  disease  terminated  in  death :  tiiese 
symptoms,  therefore,  are  not  essential.  Neither  can 
we  consider  fever,  at  least  such  as  we  obsejrve  it 
indthin  the  tropics,  as  th^  result  of  either  a  nervous 
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impression  or  lociil  inflaniniatioii ;  lor,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  lever,  its  >iyniptoms  are  universal  and 
)>eculiur  to  itself.  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  a  local  afi'ec- 
tion ;  and  in  all  tlie  idiopathic  fevers,  but  pai-ticularly 
in  tliose  that  are  produced  by  tlie  aerial  poisons, 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  is  never  absent,  namely, 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  whole  circulating  cur- 
rent, and,  therefore,  this  alone  can  be  fairly  considered 
as  essential  to  the  disease.  This  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  is,  decidedly,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
those  phenomena  which  constitute  fever,  for,  even  before 
tlie  attack,  every  dro])  of  the  vital  current  is  changed  in 
its  properties,  and  wherever  this  deranged  blood  can 
circulate,  there  fever  extends  its  empire :  for  the  cause 
which  ])roduce8  tins  disease  is  not  confined  to  a 
part,  but  acts  on  every  fibre  and  in  every  tissue  of 
the  living  system ;  it  disturbs  every  function  in  the 
body,  and  deranges  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  All  the 
excretions  are  in  a  diseased  state,  and  every  one  of 
the  secreted  fluids  is  changed  both  in  its  quantity  and 
quality.  The  blood,  however,  is  the  first  part  of  the 
system  that  feels  the  effect  of  the  remote  cause.  It  is 
probable  that  this  |)oisoned  or  vitiated  blood  may 
ultimately  produce  an  impression  on  the  internal  irri- 
table surfaces  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  and  the  brain 
luay  be  affected  either  directly  by  this  impression,  or 
indirectly  by  the  di.seased  quality  of  the  blood  which 
is  sent  to  that  orgau.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
still  the  blood  is  the  medium  that  conveys  the  poi- 
son, ivhile  the  impression  on  the  nerves  is  merely 
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tiie  effect  of  the  diseased  condition  of  its  natural 
stimulus.  When  the  chill  commences^  the  heart,  for 
a  time,  acts  feebly,  but  the  cold  stage  is  generally  soon 
followed  by  reaction,  and  during  this,  the  remote  cauae 
ia  either  rendered  inert  in  the  system,  or  an  attempt 
ia  made  by  the  preservative  power  to  remove  the  dele- 
terious agent  firom  the  circulating  current,  and  this  is 
probably  effected  in  some  measure  through  the  medium 
of  the  secreting  organs,  in  the  same  way  that  an  efibri 
ia  made  to  remove  tartarized  antimony,  when  we 
inject  this  or  any  other  noxious  agent  into  a  vein. 

During  the  cold  stage  the  blood  is  chilled,  the 
lieart  is  paralysed,  there  is  a  state  of  torpor  in  the 
whole  system,  but  particularly  in  the  vascular  or- 
gans, which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  inflanmnatory 
action ;  must  of  the  secretions  are  diminished,  the 
appetite  is  lost,  the  patient  is  restless,  the  animal 
hieat  is  not  evolved  in  its  usual  quantity,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  soon  becomes  much  lower 
than  it  is  in  health:  but  during  the  hot  stage 
there  is  increased  action  in  the  whole  of  the  vascular 
organs;  the  circulation  becomes  rapid  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
which  was  lately  so  cold,  is  now  augmented,  even 
&r  beyond  its  natural  standard  of  98^  These  are 
the  effects ;  but  a  vitiated  state  of  the  bloody  producing 
fimetioncd  disease  in  ail  the  soUds,  derangement  in 
all  the  secretions,  and  sudden  variations  in  the  tern- 
peraturcy  not  merely  of  a  part,  but  in  the  whole 
system,  is,  as  I  believe,  in  every  i$istance,  the  very 
essence  of  fever. 


I  am  ^ell  aware  that  I  kavt  bMn  treaditag  oil 
debateable  groand,  and  that  many  objections  wiU^ 
probably,  be  made  to  the  above  Aeory.  Those  thit 
art  adrlmced  in  years  do  not  easily  become  ocmveftsi 
and  the  young  will  be  slow  in  adopting  any  doctrint 
that  is  not  yet  taught  by  their  own  teachers ;  wfaikf 
others^  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds^  are  but 
too  apt  to  consider  every  one  to  be  in  error  who  doet 
not  think  exactiy  as  they  do  on  this  subject  As  yet| 
however,  little  has  been  done,  and  ages  may  still  pant 
away  ere  the  profession  arrive  at  anything  like  univef^ 
sal  belief  with  respect  to  the  inmiediate  cause  of  feter  i 
but  this,  the  most  imp(»rtant  and  the  very  basis  of  idl 
oUr  doctrines,  ought  not  surely  to  be  left,  either  to 
the  unfounded  assumptions  of  the  solidist,  or  ih» 
idle  dreams  of  the  enthusiast.  To  arrive  at  tmfh^ 
we  must  lay  aside  all  previous  prepossessions,  and 
look  calmly,  but  closely,  at  the  disease  itself;  trtf 
ttiay  then  form  our  opinions  from  the  facts  which  ti% 
observe,  and  whatever  conclusions  we  may  nlti^' 
mately  draw  with  respect  to  the  theory,  yet  should  it 
be  found  that,  in  fever,  the  practice  of  those  who  attend 
to  tiie  whole  system  is  more  successful  than  thai 
cf  the  sdidist^  who  looks  merely  to  a  part^  we  shitll 
then,  in  the  mean  time,  have  a  solemn  reason  for  believ^ 
ing  that  the  blood  may  be  diseased  in  fever  as  well  M 
the  solids,  and  that  this  vitiated  condition  of  the  yfhcM 
vital  current  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in 
the  treatment  of  this,  by  far  the  most  important  of  dl 
tbe  diseases  that  we  are  called  upon  to  contend  with/ 

T  2 


' '  Hiose  who  believe  that  fever  is  m6rel]f  Ae  Effect 
pi^  a  Jiervous  impression,  and  fry  to  cure  ii  by  means 
of 'sympathy,  may  not  always  fail  in  their  practice; 
fmd  those  who  adopt  the  belief  that  fever  is  merely 
the  accidental  effect  of  a  local  inflammation,  and 
attend  in  their  treatment  merely  to  the  reduction  of 
increased  action,  may  probably  succeed  in  puring 
tHe  milder  fevers  of  more  northern  countries ;  and 
oven  in  the  less  severe  cases  within  the  tropics, 
the  patients  did  not  invariably  die  under  the  old 
pr^tice.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  more  ma- 
!(ignant  forms  of  the  same  diseases,  we  were  most 
miserably  unsuccessful,  so  long  as  we  trusted  to 
sympathy,  or  attended  only  to  the  solids ;  for,  at 
ttcat  period,  we  had  no  command  whatever  over  the 
^sease,  and  the  most  successful  practitioner  was 
decidedly  the  one  who  did  least.  We  were  afraid  to 
act,  for.  experience  had  taught  us,  that  the  remedies  in 
common  use  were  not  merely  of  no  value,  but  that  most 
oi  tnebi  were  actually  destructive  to  the  patient. 

The  marsh  fever,  such  as  is  commonly  met  with  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  seldom  fatal ;  for  though  the  blood 
18  under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  poison,  yet  this  is  no|t 
nearly  so  virulent  as  that  which  produces  the  African 
typhus.  Still  in  the  first  stage  of  even  this  ppiost 
malignant  disease,  when  the  excitement  was  great,  we 
Knew  what  to  do ;  but,  in  the  last  stage,  our  task  was, 
in  general,  a  mere  *  melancholy  attendance  upoiji^  mi- 
sery;'  fon  as  1  have  formerly  said,  the  oldest  and  tne 
most  expenenced  physician  had,  but  too  often,  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  unfortunate  patient  bound 
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and.  struggling  in  the  iron  grasp  of  <t  giant  disease, 
not  only  with  the  belief  that  he  could  do  him  no  good, 
but  M'ith  a  thorough  conviction,  that  most  of  the 
remedies  wliicli  we  Iiad  then  tried,  so  fai-  from  being 
of  any  use,  decidedly  increased  the  very  evils  that 
they  were  given  to  relieve ;  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
place  of  lessening  the  suffering,  or  diminishing  the 
mortalitj',  my  belief  is,  that  they  hurried  the  pa- 
tients rapidly  on  to  their  silent  abode.  But  tlie 
result  was  afterwards  I'ery  different :  for  from  the 
moment  that  we  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools,  profited  by  our  own  experience,  and  attended 
in  our  practice  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  as 
well  as  to  the  solids,  we  had  then  a  star  to  guide  us 
in  our  practice  ;  for,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  when  we 
saw  them  early,  and  before  any  serious  injury  ha4 
been  done  to  any  of  the  solids,  we  had  then,  in  gene- 
ral, a  command  even  over  the  worst  cases,  that  is, 
when  we  saw  them  early  and  before  any  serious  in- 
jury had  been  done  to  the  solids.  Since  that  period 
we  have  been  able  to  prevent  much  suffering,  to 
sav^  many  valuable  lives ;  and  in  those  islands 
where  this  treatment  has  been  fnirli/  tried,  those 
fevers  that  ^vere  formerly  so  fatal  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  disarmed  of  their  terrors. 

'Dr.  Hunter's  work  '  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army 
in  Jamaica,'  was,  at  one  time,  considered  almost  as  a 
text-book,  particularly  by  the  younger  practitioners  iu 
tlbeWest  Indies.  Dr.Hunter,however,duringliisshort 
residence,  probablv  saw  but  few  cases  of  the  climate 
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fdver,  and  oertainly  not  one  ease  of  the  A&iiocai  tj^hua* 
Ha  considered  what  had  been  called  the  yeUow  fever 
83  merely  the  aggravated  form  of  the  marsh  remittent, 
l^d  condemned  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  even  in  the 
most  inflammatory  cases  of  the  West^India  fever3. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  eWl  results  a,rising 
fron^  the  improper  system  of  grouping  thi*ee  fevers  into 
one ;  and  from  the  many  advocates  which  Dr.  Hunter 
has  had>  particularly  amongst  the  yoyjnger  practitioners 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  believe  from  this,  and  for  other  rea- 
tons,  that  his  work  has  been  productive  of  positive  harm. 
In  speaking  of  blood-letting,  he  observes,  '  In  such 
f  ca,ses  as  seemed  most  to  require  it,  for  example,  where 
f  the  patient  was  young,  strong,  of  a  fUU  habit,  and 
V  lately  arrived  from  £ui*ope;  where  the  pulse  was 
^  quick  and  fuU^  the  face  flushed  with  heat  and  head^ 
i  ^he,  and  all  these  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
'  bleeding  did  no  good/  Now,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
I^y  belief  is,  that  this  one  sentence,  together  with  the 
observations  with  which  it  is  followed  up,  has  cost  n^ore 
lives  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  Western  world,  than 
were  Ipst  on  both  sides  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  has  also  written  on  the  fevers  of 
Jamaica,  was  educated  at  a  period  when,  unfortunately 
for  science,  the  fluids  were  completely  neglected,  and 
nothing  was  thought  of,  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  the  brain,  and  impressions  which  were  supposed 
to  be  made  on  this  organ,  entirely  through  the  medium 
^f  the  nerves.  Jackson,  however,  saw  son^  of  tlie 
olyections  to  the  theoiy  of  Cullen,  and  formed  one  of 
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hia  own,  that  was  equally  exclusive.  He  tells  us 
that  the  cause  which  produces  fever  '  is  a  violence.' 
That  the  re-action  which  follows  the  application  of 
tliis  cause  is  also  '  a  violence.'  This  '  constitutes  an 
'  ostensible  disease  which  is  unnatural  and  contingently 
'  destructive.'  He  therefore  considers  fever  as  a  mor- 
bid act,  which  can  only  be  cured  hy  au  action,  or 
'  certain  means  of  ibrce,'  wliich  he  recommewls  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  febrile  act.  Conse- 
quently, where  the  excitement  is  great,  he  commences 
the  treatment,  very  properly,  by  the  free  use  of  the 
lancet*.  This  is  generally  essential  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  ;  hut  mere  bleeding  will  not  cure 
fever,  unless  it  be  followed  up  with  proper  subsequent 
treatment.  Immediately  after  the  iirat  bleeding,  Dr. 
Jackson  immersed  his  patients  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
the  moment  they  came  out  of  this  a  severe  shock  was 
given  to  the  system,  by  dashing  col<!  water  over  the 
whole  body.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  very  questioaable 
practice :  it  has  lately,  however,  been  proved,  on  a 
large  scale,  that  even  this  will  not  prevent  their  re- 
covery, provided  the  patients  be  properly  treated  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  disease. 

•  Dr.  jRckson,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  first  who  used 
ihe  lancet  as  a  remedj  in  (he  West-India  fevers,  Warren,  who 
published  on  ihe  African  lyphns,  or  Malipnant  fever,  in  Barba- 
(loes.  in  liie  year  1T41,  recommends  bleeding  in  Ihe  hrst  stage, 
and  cnndemnii  Ihe  use  of  mercurial  preparations.  But,  besides 
this,  bleeding  had  been  used  in  Jamaica  before  the  arrival  of 
either  Jackson  or  Mosely,  and  a  pamphlet  liad  been  published 
in  tliaL  island,  by  Dr.  Spence.  recommending  bleeding  in  the 
West-India  fevers,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1776. 


*'>fihi.*Jrt<5ksoni  geli^taliy  o¥d^^  a^fitoi^atiVetofttt- 
afet^ly  after  i*ii6  ^shdck ;  bitt  he  prdert^d' ' the^kildfcr 
{Mi^rges  to  those  that  were  m^te  active.  'Rie  ^gsltlvfe 
i^the  frequentlyTifiedjCOifisiBt^d  of  calonl^l,  Jas/iwei^^fi^ 
powder,  nitre,  sulphur,  and  soda.  -  Thesfe  ingrediett^ 
were  made  into  a  bolus,  and  given  to  the  pati^Yit  efMy 
four  hours.  An  infusion  of  senna  with  aqua  ammotit 
afeetat.  was  given  soon  after,  to  assist  the  operail»!tfi'  of 
tlie  other  ingredients.  Another  purgative,  which  tie 
fk^uently  used,  consisted  of  caloinel  and  James^d 
ptiwder.  This  was  given  without  the  addition  of  ^fe 
other  medicines,  and  followed  up  with  tincttire  of 
eidcB,  combined  with  one  drieichih  of  eether,  or  one 
ounce  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 
"I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  he  used  Kther 
and  turpentine  in  the  beginning  of  fever.  It  is,  how- 
iftv<ii^,'in  th^  last  stage  of  the  disease  that  I  consider 
the-prsfcctice  of  Jackson  as  decidedly  objectionable. 
Wh^h*  the  stomach  is  irritable,  as  it  generally  is  in 
afltll^i  feveiis  from  poison,  it  will  naturally  be  rendered 
mu&h  Ittore  so  as  the  disease  advances  by  the  callow 
ittel,^ Jartiesr's  powder,  turpentine,  &c.  &c.,  which' the 
patient  has  been  using  from  the  very  beginning. 
JJx^Aeir  «uch  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  surpriised 
that  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach  should  be  a 
frequent  symptom  in  patients  who  are  treated  in  this 
way :  whilst  /  the  means  of  force '  which  Jackson  re- 
^mmends  afterwards,  are,  in  my  mind,  anything  but 
wiell  calculated,  either  for  lessening  the  irritability  in 
tlie  gastric  wgans,  or  curing  the  disease*     '  If  tUa 
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'  tiHigue  be  moist  and  foul,  the  pulse  free  and  elastic, 
'  the  Bkin  mui^t  and  animated,'  emetics  are  (hen  to  b<s 
usedi  Iwt  lie  prefers  white  and  blue  vitriol  to  ijyeoay 
cuaiJi&  If,  on  tlw  other  haud, '  the  toufriie  be  roughs 
dry,  and  red,  or  smooth,  red,  and  dry,'  especially 
wlb»i  accompanied  with  tliirst  and  sensations  of  dis- 
tress at  the  stomach,  he  then  gives  sugar  of  lead  iind 
crystals  of  tartar.  Camphorated  mixture  and  white 
vitriol  are  also  used  in  sinulai*  eases,  that  ie,  when  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  very  great,  which,  indeed, 
it  must  be  when  its  structure  is  almost  destroyed  by  the 
repeated  doses  of  calomel*,  James's  po\vder,  white 
and  blue  vitriol,  but  particularly  where  the  patient  is 
poisoned  at  the  same  time  with  sugar  of  lead.  And,  as 
a  cure  for  all  this,  he  recommends  four  grains  of  eitliei* 
wliite  or  blue  vitriol,  combined  with  an  ecjual  quan- 
tity of  ipecacuanha.  Now  is  not  this  doing,  with  a 
witaesB,  wliat  Jackson  calls  '  taking  the  busine/tx  as 
'  epeedilff  aji  possiUe  totally  out  of  the  hands  of 
'  nature?'  He  tells  us,  however,  that  the  imfortu- 
ntite  course  of  the  fever  appears  to  be  eometimes 
suspended,  iii  the  last  stage,  as  if  '  by   a  stream 

•  I  was  told  in  America,  thai  a  physician  in  Norfolk  had  S'**'' 
considerable  doses  of  calomel  to  inferior  animals,  which  were 
killed,  aboulaii  hour  after,  by  n  blow  on  the  head.  It  was  fonnd 
ihal  every  part  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed  which  thin  insoluble 
Rubslaiice  had  touched  :  and  this  I  can  readily  believe,  from  hav- 
ing often  witnessed  the  distressing:  symptoms  which  are  produced 
wh^ii  this  agent  is  used,  particularly  when  the  stomach  ia  no 
irrilable,  as  it  (generally  is,  in  the  fevers  from  poison.  Rush 
elates  that  {rrlpinir  and  pains  in  the  bowels,  amountinn  to  colics, 
w«re  very  common  in  bin  patients  ;  and  this  is  probable  enough, 
considering;  the  large  i|uan(ities  of  calomel  which  he  used. 
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'  of  life  thrown  into  the  tsyetmn  at  those  times^  in  a 
'  manner  as  cannot  be  explained,  but  that  tends^  by 
'  the  new  action  produced,  to  avert  death/  I  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  this,  in 
any  one  case  where  the  patients  ai'e  treated  ia  the 
manner  recommended  by  Jackson,  except  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  occasionally  saved  by  the 
use  of  the  Seidlitz  powders,  which  he  sometimes 
accidentally  used ;  for  he  confesses  that  he  had  seen 
the  most  beneficial  results  from  these  powders,  and 
that  these,  or  milk,  were  the  most  effectual  remedies  in 
allaying  the  irritability  in  the  stomach,  ^iiich  must 
have  been  so  distressing  where  the  patients  were  so 
unmercifully  treated  with  calomel,  James's  powder, 
vitriolic  acid  emetics,  and  sugar  of  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures.  Dr.  Jackson 
used  opium*,  which  we  know  to  be  a  fatal  medicine 
in  the  African  typhus.  Valerian,  and  the  acid  of  amber, 
were  also  occasionally  given.  He  bled,  in  some  cases, 
late  in  the  disease ;  and  bleeding  is  now  well  known, 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  as  injurious  in  the  last  stage, 
as  it  is  useful  in  the  first.  He  believes,  also,  that  the 
moon  has  an  influence  over  fever,  and  talks  about  the 
system  being  occasionally  saved  by  the  blowing  up  of 

•  I  have  never  known  one  case  recover  from  the  African  typhus, 
where  the  patient  took  a  full  dose  of  this  medicine  in  the  last  stage. 
Such  is  the  fact  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  When  this  disease  was  raging  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1793,  opium  was  tried  and  found  to  be  most  injurious.  Mr. 
ConoUy  states,  that  *  in  some  cases,  where  the  chain  of  the  dia- 

*  ease  appears  to  have  been  broken  by  other  remedies,  and  where 

*  the  patients  were  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  a  single  dose  of  lau- 
^  danum  has  hurried  tbeiti  suddealy  into  eternity.' 
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eertido  organa,  In  addition  to  his  other  acts  of  force,  he 
H^ema  to  place  great  reliance  on  what  he  calls  '  infus- 
ing life  into  the  system,'  by  the  application  of  red-hot 
irons  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  applied  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  and  as  near  to  the  brain  as  possible. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  tlie  treatment  recommended 
by  Jackson ;  and  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  fevers  that  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
know  what  his  practice  was,  ^vill  not  be  surprised  at 
his  own  confession,  that  a  road  was  still  left  open,  not 
mei^ly  for  improvement,  but  almost  for  total  innova* 
tion,  in  the  treatment  of,  what  he  calls,  the  yellow 
fever. 

Dr.  Jackson,  however,  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  talents.  He  was  fond  of  his  profession,  and  fear^ 
less  of  danger,  whenever  he  thought  that  he  could  do 
good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  year  1819,  he 
went  to  Spain,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  making  some  inquiries  relative 
to  the  epidemic  which  was  then  so  destructive  in  that 
country;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
means  that  were  used  by  the  Spanish  physicians,  will 
Odt  be  surprised  at  the  dreadfnl  mortality.  Their 
chief  remedies  were  emetics,  opium,  large  doses  of 
bark  and  mineral  acids ;  by  the  use  of  which,  even 
the  mildest  were  convei'ted  into  malignant  cases;  and 
though  the  Ali'ican  typhus  is  a  milder  disease  in 
Europe  than  in  hotter  climates,  yet  those  who  were 
treated  by  the  Spanish  physicians  seldom  recovered. 

In  speaking  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
hoipital  of  Saa  Juan  de  Dios,  at  Gadk,  Dr.  Ji 
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states,  that '  the  disease  dfd  not  iu  .genqif^.  appefi|r  t9 

*  be  violent  at  the  commencement :  it  was  t^acl^erpus 

*  JA  its  movements,  and  often  proved  fatal  unexp^ct- 

*  edly.'  Had  Dr.  Jackson,  however,  been  acquainted 
with  the  effects  which  their  remedies  produce,  he  ixiight 
easily  have  explained  why  even  mild  casies  were  sud- 
denly rendered  malignant,  and  why  the  Spanish  tre^- 
ment,  in  this  fever,  was  so  miserably  imsuccejssful,  Jiot 
merely  in  Cadiz,  &c.,  where  he  had  seen  it,  but  all 
over  Spain.  Jackson  admits  the  fact,  that  the  Spanish 
physicians  were  most  unsuccessful,  and  candidly  con- 
fesses, also,  that  even  in  Spain  he  could  not  do  much 
more /or  the  patients^  with  his  own  treatment,  than 
the  Spanish  physicians  had  done  with  ilieirs^  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  honest  truth,  for  the  practice  of  the 
one  was  founded  almost  entirely  on  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion  with  respect  to  the  blood ;  whilst  that  of  the 
other  was  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  theory  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  fever,  and  a  belief  that  it  could 
bq  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  their  effect  en- 
tirely through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 

I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  any  patient  to 
recover  from  a  malignant  fever,  who  is  treated  in  the 
manner  recommended  either  by  Dr.  Jackson  or  the 
Spanish  physicians.  The  practice  of  the  former  may 
lie  good  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  but  what  he 
had  gained  in  the  first  stage,  he  lost  in  the  last  by  bleed- 
ing, acrid  emetics,  and  sugar  of  lead.  This  latter 
agent  is  a  most  improper  remedy  in  any  fever,  whilst 
bleeidihgis  invariably  fatal  in  the  last  stage ;  and  after- 
ww^s  J  may  bring  forward  some  mel^choly  casejs.to 
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prbVethe  eviT'effects  of  acrid  emetics  in  the  African 
tj'phus.     This,  however,  is  iiotliiu^  new. 

Warren,  wlio  published    on   the    African   tj-phus 
neatly  a  century   aj;o,  observes,  '  As  to  emetics :  j 
'  These  come  usually  next  in  order,  and  the  unfoi^-«| 

*  lunate   patient   must,  immediately  after  bleeding^  I 
'  have    a   vomit  crammed    domi   liis    tliroat,    espe-  f 

*  ciaily    if  lie  shows  any    signs  of  sickness   of  the  ' 

*  stomach,  or  oppression  about  his  breast ;  even  th^ 
'  by-standers  will  usually  solicit  hard  for  it,  aud  a 
'  modest  man  miiy  not  always  have  firmness  enougu 

*  to  resist  all  their  clamorous  instances.     I  have  too 

*  often,  by  experience,  found,  that  vomitives  enrage 
'  Ae  distemper,  raise  an    unappeasable   hun-y  ana 

*  tumult  in  the  spirits,  grievously  affect  and  irritate 
'  the  nerves  of  the  plerus  card'iacus,  and  all  the  ner- 
'  TOU3  nicnibranes  about  the  prsecordia,  give  a  further 
'  dissolution  to  the  blood,  and,  in  short  (if  I  may  use 
'  the  phrase),  raise  a  dsenion  in  the  system,  that  is 

*  scarce  ever  after  to  be  laid,  but  by  the  death  of  the 
'  patient.     I  have,  indeed,  sometimes  seen  the  sjctc 

*  man  escape  with  nmch  difficulty  tlu-ough  tliis  dan- 
'  ger ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  effects  of  such 
'an  administration  in  this  distemper  are  so  dlsma^ 
'  and  surprising,  that  the  stomach  will  receive  neithec 
'  medicine  nor  sustenance  for  the  future,  until  after  the 
'  most   laborious    and  painful   concussions,  hiccups, 

*  and  almost  convulsive  contractions  of  the  parts,  signs 

*  of  inward  gangrene  discover  themselves.and  nature's 
'  strength  is  at  length  quite  spent  and  worn,  away.' 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  fact ;  vet  there  are  still  nrac- 
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titioners  who,  when  they  have  a  favourite  tbeoty  to 
support,  will  neither  profit  by  their  own  advanU|g>^f 
nor  receive  any  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
In  the  treatment  of  fever,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  prevent  the  mortality,  it  is  necessary  fw  the  phy- 
sician to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  tbdi^e 
morbid  changes  by  which  the  disease  terminates  in  * 
death,  for  those  who  do  not  attend  to  this  may  pre- 
scribe for  symptoms,  but  they  can  never  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  if  they  do  good,  it  is  only  by 
chance.     Now,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  West  India 
fevers,  death  may  be  produced  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  the  effect  of  injury 
done  to  the  brain  or  some  of  the  other  important  oi*gaM 
during  the  violent  excitement,  which  is  so  common  in 
the  inflammatory  stage  of  these  diseases.    This,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  is  but  very  seldom  the  man- 
ner in  which  fever  runs  its  course  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination ;  for  mere  excitement  is  much  at  the  mercy 
cf  the  lancet,  and  tliis  cause  of  death  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  can  almost  always  be  easily  prevented.     Up 
to  this  period  the  practice  is  clear  enough ;  but,  after 
this,  all  is  darkness  and  confusion  to  the  physician ' 
who  does  not  attend  to  the   vitiated  condition  of 
the  blood.     Where  there  is  great  excitement,  the 
mere  reduction  of  the  increased  action  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  patient ;    but  this  of  itself,  though 
it  may  cure  inflammation,  yet  it  will  not  cure  duch 
fevers  as  we  have  frequently  to  contend  with  in  the 
West  India  islands:  for  under  the  common  treat- 
mentis  of  attending  merely  to  the  i6M»,  the  die^ 
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ease,  in  the  la«t  stage,  runs  rapidly  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Even  when  left  to  itself  tlie  fevei'  abates, 
but  the  danger  inrreaseN ;  and  though,  iu  some  of 
the  worst  cases,  tliere  are  no  symptoms  of  organic 
diaease  in  any  of  the  solids,  yet  the  feelings  of  the 
patient  are  intimtely  more  distressing  than  those 
that  are  produced  by  mere  pain.  Tlie  heart  is  now 
evidently  labouring  to  propel  the  black  and  vitiated 
blood  with  which  it  is  gorged ;  there  is  a  want  of 
action  iu  the  extreme  vessels,  and  coldness  particu- 
larly in  the  extremities ;  there  is,  as  the  patients  some- 
times  express  it,  a  sinking  from  witliin ;  they  know 
that  they  are  very  ill,  and  feel  that  they  are  dying, 
but  they  cannot  tell  why.  They  become  exceed- 
ingly restless,  the  colour  of  the  skin  suddenly 
changes  to  a  dark  dirty  yellow,  and  in  some  cases, 
h  is  almost  black.  The  breath  Itecomes  fetid,  the 
secretions  entirely  cease,  the  excitement  is  reduced, 
but  the  distressing  feelings  become  rapidly  worse, 
and  the  patients  die,  sometimes  convulsed,  but  in 
other  cases  they  cease  to  live  almost  witliout  a 
struggle,  and  tluit  too,  at  a  time,  wliou  those  who 
overlook  the  morbid  contUtion  of  the  blood  cannot 
sesigu  any  sufficient  cause  for  the  sudden  death. 

Now,  what  is  tlie  cause  of  death  iu  such  cases  l 
The  patient  does  not  die  from  excitement,  for 
that,  God  knows,  even  where  it  exists,  is  generally 
more  than  sufficiently  reduced.  But  when  we 
see  the  black  and  diseased  blood  so  thin,  that 
in  some  cases  it  issues  from  the  eyes,  the  tongue, 
&c.  &c.,  eveu  before  death,  it  is  then  evident  tk 
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the  whole  vital  current  is  undergoing  sudden  BaA  fitfkl 
changes,  which  (if  not  prevented)  will  eooii  render 
the  vital  fluid  totally  incapable  of  rtimulating  the 
heart,  the  brain,  or  any  of  the  other  organs,  and,  coilde- 
quently,  quite  incapable  of  supporting  life. 

When  we  examine  the  body,  in  such  cases,  afterdescth, 
we  find  the  heart  flabby  in  its  consistence,  and  crammeft 
with  a  thin,  black,  half  putrid  fluid,  that  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  black  v<Hnit  by  a  chemical  test  *; 
Now,  when  we  find  the  solids  free  from  any  organic 
derangement,  and  the  blood  so  much  diseased,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  infer  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
fatal  event ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
the  West  Indies,  this  is,  by  far,  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  mortality.  But  how  are  we  to  prevent 
this  ?  Certaiidy  not  by  fretting  an  add  and  irritable 
stomach  with  large  and  repeated  doses  of  vitriolic  acid 
emetics,  calomel,  antimony,  sugar  of  lead,  &c.  &c.^ 
as  recommended  by  Jackson ;  neither  can  we  remedy 
the  diseased  state  of  the  whole  circulating  current 
by  applying  red-hot  irons  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  and  as  near  to  the  brain  aa 
possible,  as  Jackson  declares  he  would  have  done,  if 
he  had  had  charge  of  a  military  hospital,  where  he  had 
notliing  to  interfere  with  him  but  his  own  conscience. 

Opium  is  what  it  has  been  called  by  Mosely,  *  a  fatal 
medicine,*  for,  as  I  have  said,  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
in  full  doses  never  recover,  particularly  in  the  last 

*  The  matter  of  black  vomit  instantly  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  efierveaces  freely  with  the  carbonates.  This,  however*  fs  not 
the  case  with  the  black  blood  which  is  taken  from  the  heart ' 
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stage  of  either  the  climate  fever  or  the  AlJicau  typhus;. 
Nor  can  vve  prevent  the  uiortahty  by  lesseuing,  likft.i', 
Broiissais,  the  (juautity  of  the  blood  with  iiinumerablai  | 
leeches*,  at  a  time  when  it  is  our  imperious  duty,  iioti  1 
to  lessen  the  ([uantity,  but  to  improve  the  quality  o£,.|| 
tliat  fluid,  the  healthy  condition  of  which  is  so  essefl- 
tiitl  to  life.     Aud  when  we  know  tliat  its  black  colour,, 
ia  the  last  stage,  as  well  as  its  other  diseased  pro-i, 
perties,  are  produced  cliiefly  by  the  loss,  or,  at  leaat^'l 
by    the    great    diminution  of    those    natural  saline^" 
ingredients  which  are  so  essentially  uecessary  to  tlxa. 
healthy  condition  of  the  vital  fluid;  and  ivhen  we. 
know,  also,  tliat   if  we  add  a  small    proiwiiiou   of 
saline  matter  to  tliis  Idack  and  half  putrid  blood,  even 
out  of  the  body,  that  we  not  merely  restore  its  red 
colour,  but  retai'd,  for  a  time,  the  process  of  putrefac-  i 
tiou — ^is  it  not,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  con-" 
sisteut  witli  conmiou  sense,  as  well  as  experience,  to  - 
believe,  that  we  should  ijest  benefit  our  patient,  by  • 
throwing  mto  the  circulation  those  natural  and  essen^n 
tia!  suits  which  the  blood  has  lost  ?     If  we  continue-- 
to  bleed  the  patients,  under  such  circumstances,  they  . 
will  be  sure  to  die  ;  or,  if  we  fret  the  stomach,  at  this  i 
period,  with  large  doses   of  vitriolic  emetics,  calo-.i 

*  It  is  asserted,  in  a  late  number  of  an  American  journal,  that" 
in  the  science  or  Medicme,  the  English  practitioners  are,  at  least, 
hair  a  century  beliind  their  continental  neighbours;  und,  to  sup-  . 
port  Ibis,  the  theory  of  ^asiro-enterite  is  brought  forward  as  a 
certain  proof.     M.  Broussais  approves  highly  of  this  opinion, ' ' 
and  informs  us  thai  it  is  indeed  a  £,'reat  truth.     He  afEirms,  also, 
at  the  ^me  time,  that  it  is  only  national  jealousy  which  pretents 
the   English  physicians  from  opening  tbeir  eyes  to  the  great 
beauty  of  bis  doctrine. 
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mel,  or  sugar  of  lead  *,  they  will  never  recover,  at 
least  in  those  cases  that  are  really  severe. 

In  a  lecture  which  was  published,  in  1828,  Dr. 
Clanny  states,  that  in  typhus  fever,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, there  is  a  progressive  diminution  of  all  the 
solid  ingredients,  and  an  increase  of  water  in  the 
blood.  He  does  not,  however,  appear,  either  in  his 
theory  or  practice,  to  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  active  salts,  which  invariably  exist  in 
the  vital  current,  or  of  the  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  follow,  when  these  are  diminished,  either 
in  typhus,  or  in  any  other  disease ;  and,  whatever  im- 
portance we  may  attach  to  his  analysis  of  the  blood 
in  typhus,  yet  his  theory  of  fever  is  decidedly  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own  facts,  and  his  practice  is  not 
merely  the  most  trivial,  but  decidedly  the  most  un- 
scientific that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

We  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  cause  of 
the  impurity  in  the  venous  blood,  and  that  the  lungs 
are  formed,  almost  expressly,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving this  source  of  impurity  from  the  venous  cir- 
culation. We  know,  also,  that  when  we  breathe 
pure  nitrogen,  or  any  other  air  that  does  not  contain 
oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  removed,  and  it  then 
acts  as  a  poison  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Yet,  it 
is  this  poison  that  Dr.  Clanny  considers  as  the  main- 

*  If  sach  remedies  can  cure  fever,  why  do  they  not  in  the  last 
stage,  or  in  bad  cases,  inject  these  agents  into  the  veins  ?  The 
injection  of  »aline  fluids  directly  into  the  blood  has  been 
found  to  be  useful  in  cholera,  and  my  belief  is,  that  this  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  hydrophia,  asphyxia,  plague,  and  al! 
other  diseases  where  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  is  the 
chief  cause  of  death. 
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spring  of  life.    He  believes  that  the  diminution  of 
this  is  the  diief  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever,  and  his  prac- 
tice consists,  not  only  in  distending  the  stcmiach  widi 
this  gas,  but  he  actually  invented  an  apparatus  for 
throwing  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  into  the 
intestiiial  canal.     Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  if  this 
gas  be  absorbed,  or  attracted  into  the  circulation,  it 
must  first  mix  with  the  venous  blood  and  add  to  its 
impurity.     Fortunately,  however,  it  is  either  not  ab- 
sorbed, or,  if  it  be,  it  is  generally  removed  in  the  lungs 
before  it  can  do  any  mischief:  for,  if  it  were  possible 
fortius  gas  to  enter  the  arterial  circulation,  so  far  fix>m 
being  the  main- spring  of  life,  it  would  act  as  a  poison 
and  cause  instant  death.     This,  however,  can  only 
occur  when  there  is  such  an  excess  of  carbonic  aci4 
in  the  circulation,  that  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  not 
able  to  attract  the  whole  of  this  deleterious  gas  from 
the  venous  blood,  during  its  rapid  passage  through  the 
pulmonary  organs ;  and  this,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
sometimes  the  case.     '  On  sait,  d'apres  les  recherches 
de  Jurine,  de  MM.  Chevreul,  et  Magendie,  et  d'autres, 
que  ce  gaz  existe  dans  presque  toute  T^tendue  du 
canal  digestif     On  ne  pent  refuser  d'admettre  qu'il 
s'en  forme  dans  le  travail  de  la  digestion.     En  con- 
tact avec  presque  toute  la  surface  muqueuse  du  canal 
digestif,  une  partie  de  ce  gaz  doit  etre  absorb^e.     Si 
Ton  en  doutait,  je  citerais  des  cas  ou  de  I'eau,  im- 
pregnee  d'acide  carbonique  et  bue  en  quantity  suf- 
fisante,  a  produit  des  symptomes  d'asphyxia.    he 
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docteur  Desportes  a  communique  des  observations  a 
ce  sujet  a  TAcadfemie  Roy  ale  de  Mfedecine^.' 

The  mercurial  treatment  has  now  been  fairfy  Med 
in  the  various  fevers  of  the  western  worid,  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  no  recommendation  to  this  practice,  tiiiat 
Ghisholm,  Rush,  and  others  who  have  used  it  tnost, 
have  been,  in  their  practice,  decidedly  the  least  stic- 
cessful,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  who  have 
adopted  a  false  theory  with  respect  to  the  blood,  and 
believed  that  the  red  colour  of  this  fluid,  when  it  be- 
came black,  could  be  restored  by  the  use  rf  acids, 
and  other  agents  that  contain  oxygen  in  a  separable 
form.  Some  other  modes  of  treatment  have  done 
much  mischief;  but  this  has  been  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all :  for  the  truth  is,  that  what  they  wanted 
to  eflFect  by  oxygen,  can  only  be  done  by  the  neutral 
salts ;  and  the  acids,  though  they  redden  the  colour 
of  the  vegetable  blues,  yet,  like  the  febrile  poisons, 
they  interfere  with  the  agency  of  the  saline  matter, 
and  blacken  the  colour  of  the  blood,  even  out  of  the 
body ;  and  when  the  stronger  acids  are  used  inter- 
nally, in  malignant  diseases,  they  hasten  the  fatal 
symptoms,  and  cause  almost  instant  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  often  successful,  even  in  the  worst 
cases,  when  we  bleed,  as  much  as  is  necessary,  eariy 
in  the  disease,  give  purgatives  in  the  beginning,  sucH 
as  the  castor  or  Croton  oil ;  or  even  calomel  may  W 
used  as  a  cathartic  in  the  first  stage  of  the  climate 

fever.     It  is  also  essential  to  remove,  at  the  same  thne^ 

■  '  jj  ■ ' 
*  Influeace  des  Ageos  Physiques  sur  la  Viei  par  W.,F«  Ed« 

wards. 
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the  morl>id  heat  ironi  the  l)ody,  by  tiie  constant  use 
of  a  sponge  frequently  dipped  in  cold  water. 

By  tJie  early  and  judicious  use  of  these  means,  we 
can  I'educe  the  excitement,  and  prevent  any  serious  in- 
jury Ironi  being  done,  either  to  the  brain  or  to  any  of 
the  organs.  But  still  the  patients  will  die,  if  we  con- 
tinue, after  this,  to  trust  either  to  these  means,  to  mer- 
curial preparations,  opium,  acids,  antimony,  brandy,  oc 
any  of  the  other  remedies  wliich  have  been  formerly 
in  genei'al  use;  but  they  will  probably  recover,  if, 
after  having  properly  reduced  the  excitement  and 
protected  the  Bolide,  we  now  attend  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood ;  for  at  this  period,  in  place  of 
lessening  the  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  remedy  . 
its  diseased  quality,  and,  instead  of  fretting  the  acid 
and  irrital)le  stomach  with  improper  and  unscientitic 
remedies,  we  must  now  correct  tlie  acidity,  which  is, 
in  reaUty,  in  the  last  stage,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  irritability,  as  well  as  the  intense  burning  in 
the  gastric  organs.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
alkaline  carbonates  are  of  so  much  value ;  and  then, 
when  this  is  etlected,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  into  the 
cwculation  an  extra  supply  of  those  stronger  salts 
which  we  know  do  enter  the  circulating  current 
almost  immediately  by  the  vena  portee,  and  act 
directly  on  tlie  blood*.  When  these  are  used  at  & 
proper  period,  they  not  only  redden  its  colour,  but  add 

•  Those  who  have  any  doubts  reiatiTe  lo  the  important  effects 
wfaich  cNi  be  produKtl,  even  by  very  minute  portions  of  active 
chemical  agents,  may  consult,  with  advanta^,  the  valuable  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Prout,  coatuned  in  the  late  aumben  of  the  Medical 
Gazette. 
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to  its  power  of  stimulatixig  the  heart.  Th^  correct 
the  diseased  properties  of  the  vital  current,  and  gene* 
rally  prevent  those  bad  symptoms  which  are  so  com* 
monly  met  with,  when  these  remedies  are  not  used. 
We  know,  also,  that  the  stronger  salts  pass  into  the 
circulation  without  either  being  decomposed,  in  tlie 
gastric  organs,  or  changed  in  their  properties  by  the 
vital  principle.  As  much  as  is  necessary  is  retained 
in  the  circulation,  and  the  excess  is  thrown  out  by  the 
secreting  organs,  which  do  not  cease  to  seci*ete  when 
a  proper  supply  of  the  active  non-purgative  saline 
agents  are  throvm  into  the  system  sufficiently  early. 
It  is  also  proper,  in  the  last  stage,  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient  with  beef-tea,  or  some  other 
rich,  but  clear,  well-seasoned  soup.  The  former  will 
correct  its  diseased  properties,  and  the  latter  will  soon 
be  converted  into  chyle,  so  as  to  supply  the  current 
with  the  proper  matSriel  for  the  speedy  formation  of 
new  and  healthy  blood. 

It  is  very  probable  that  poisons  which  are  attracted 
into  the  circulation  and  mix  with  the  blood,  ultimately 
produce  a  morbid  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  heart,  &c.  It  is  also  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  poison  may  ren- 
der those  surfaces  less  sensible  to  the  effect  of  stimuli ; 
but  still  the  blood  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
poison  acts  upon  the  solids :  for  this  is  the  first  part  of 
the  system  which  feels  the  effect  of  the  remote  cause ; 
and  when  the  blood  is  poisoned,  the  impression  which 
is  ultimately  made  on  the  nervous  system  is  merely 
the  effect  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  vital  current, 
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which,  as  I  have  said,  receives  tlie  ehock,  and  cora- 
muuicatee  the  disease  to  the  whole  system.  Now, 
if  the  cause  of  tlie  disease  produces  its  effects  entirely 
throuj(h  the  medium  of  the  blood,  we  shall  then  be 
moet  likely  to  effect  a  cure  by  the  use  of  those  agents 
which  enter  the  circulation,  and,  like  the  remote  cause 
of  fever,  act  not  only  on  the  blood  itself,  but  on  every 
organ  and  every  solid  of  the  living  body,  not  by  any 
direct  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  but  entirely 
through  tlie  medium  of  their  nutritive  fluid. 

Where  the  practitioner  is  called  in  to  a  patient, 
in  the  very  last  stage  of  fever,  I  believe  that  life 
may  occasionally  be  saved  by  injecting  a  saline  solu- 
tion into  the  veins.  Tliis,  however,  is  seldom  or 
never  necessary,  when  we  see  the  patients  at  a  period 
when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  still  capable  of 
performing  tlieir  functions,  which  they  frequently  do 
to  a  very  late  period  of  the  disease ;  for  in  many 
iiistances,  even  where  we  have  been  called  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  I  have  seen  some  most 
malignant  cases  cured  by  the  internal  use  of  the 
alkaline  salts,  wliich  most  assuredly  would  have  proved 
fetal  under  the  common  practice  of  the  mere  EoUdist. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  the  active  salts  enter  the  cir- 
culation, and  produce  their  heneticial  effects  in  fever, 
almost  entirely  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  the  vital  cur- 
rent, from  this  alone  we  may  infer  that  the  malignant 
tyinptoms  are  tlie  efl'ect  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood  ;  for  if  these  were  produced  only  by  inflamma- 
tion, or  some  organic  dei'angement  in  the  solid  struc- 
ture, this  disease  could  not  be  successfully  treated 
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merely  by  the  uee  of  active  ^muliatiftg' remedies, 
which  produce  their  effect;  not  oiRly  by  r^dd^nlii^  the 
blood,  but  by  correcting  '  the ;  diseased '  prof/ertieir  of 
the  wliole  vital  fluid.  .     ;    ,./      i  .  „ 

i  For  a  considerable  period  after  I  commenced  the 
saline  treatment,  I  used  (except  where  fhem  were 
Symptoms  of  acid  in  the  stomach)  a  sti^ong  solution  of 
the  muriate  of  soda  witii  nitrate  cf  potass.  I  hare 
since  employed  tlie  nifarate  of  potass  less  frequently, 
not  from  any  want  of  success,  ibr  we  did  not  lose 
one  case  where  we  were  called  in  at  a  proper  period 
of  the  disease ;  but  I  have  since  found  that  the  chlo- 
rate of  potass  and  other  active  saline  agents  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well,  and  some  of  them  have  this 
great  advantage,  that  they  do  not  fret  the  stomach, 
leven  in  the  slightest  degree. 

'  We  have  seen  that  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  chief 
iftaline  ingredient  in  the  blood.  We  know,  also,  that 
the  quantity  of  this  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  last 
'  i^ge  of  malignant  diseases ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
patients,  in  the  very  last  stage  of  fever,  recover  under 
the  internal  use  of  large  doses  of  this  and  other 
active  saline  agents,  where  the  cases  at  first  were 
'So'  hopeless,  that  their  recovery  afterwards  appeared 
%\ie  almost  a  miracle. 

' "    I  vfntW  afterwards  prove  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Worid  where  the  practice  in  fever  is  so  bad  as  in  Spidn, 
'^jfr  where;  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases,  the 
mortality  has  been  so.  great  from  the  African  typhus. 
J  Paring  j^e  last  epidemics,  however,  some  of  the  com- 
mon people,  at  Alieaate  and  Carthagena^^liaiiitgvery 
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naturally  lost  all  iaith  id  the  medicines  whicli  were 
uaed  by  the  physicians,  tried  sea-water  with  great  suc- 
cess. Monsieur  Bally,  one  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  Spain  during  the  epidemic 
«f  1B21,  states  tliatthey  met  a  capuchiii  at  Orihuela, 
who  told,  thcni  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  the 
fever,  and  had  cured  Idmseil'  by  the  internal  use  of 
8ea-water ;  in  consequence  of  ^vhich  he  had  recom- 
mended it  to  others,  and  that  all  of  them  had  re- 
covered. The  commissioners,  however,  merely  state 
the  feet ;  but  as  the  result  did  not  correspond  with 
their  own  theories,  they  neither  tried  it  themselves, 
nor  recommended  it  to  others  *. 

Arejula,  who  has  written  largely  on  the  fevers  of 
Spain,  point  blank  condemns  the  mercurial  practice 
in  the  African  typhus,  and  states  that  a  physician 
who  was  sent  by  the  Cortes,  during  the  epidemic  of 
1804,  began  by  Weeding ;  lie  then  liad  recourse  to 
mercurial  frictions,  and  the  internal  use  of  mercurial 
medicines ;  but,  says  Arejula,  '  I  am  very  sure  that 
^m  '  he  will  not  publish  the  effects  of  this  destructive 
^M        '  treatment  t-' 

^1  Arejula,  and  his  followers,  avoided  the  error  of  fret- 

^1  ting  the  stomach  with  mercurial  preparations,  hut  they 
^1  fell  into  another,  so  very  injurious,  that  those  patients 
^1  in  Spain  were  decidedly  the  best  off  wlio  had  least  to 
^B  do  with  the  regular  practitioners ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
H        Mie  would  have  escaped  the  destructive  effects  of  the 

L 


Sec  Typhus  d'Ameriqiie,  par  Mons.  Vr.  Bally,  p.  545. 
'  Pero  estoy  bien  sef^uro  que  no  publicarS  los  efeclos  de  esie 
nttJIodo  destructor.' — See  Arejuls.  p.  216. 
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acids,  brandy,  opium,  and  other  pernicious  medicines, 
with  which  they  were  treated,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
administration  of  the  sea-water,  which  was  thrown 
Up  frequently  into  the  intestines.  Arejula  acknow- 
ledges that  this  was  of  great  service,  and  not  to  be 
omitted  on  any  account ;  and  to  this,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  few  that  escaped  owed  their  recovery. 

When  the  nitrate  of  potass  is  mixed  with  dark 
blood  out  of  the  body,  it  possesses,  like  the  other 
salts,  the  power  of  conununicating  an  arterial  colour 
instantly  to  this  dark  fluid.  We  know,  also,  that 
nitre,  like  the  other  salts  which  are  formed  with  the 
mineral  acids,  does  not  undergo  any  decomposition 
in  the  gastric  organs,  but  passes  through  the  circu- 
lation in  its  pure  state.  When  this  is  given  in  dis- 
eases where  the  blood  is  black,  as  it  always  is  in 
the  last  stage  of  fever,  a  part  of  the  nitre  will  remain 
in  the  circulation  for  a  time,  and  produce  the  same 
change,  both  in  the  colour  and  the  properties  of  the 
blood,  that  it  does  when  mixed  with  this  fluid  out 
of  the  system. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nitrate  of  potass 
was  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  bad  forms  of  typhus 
fever;  but,  as  its  modus  operandi  was  not  imder- 
stood,  it  lost  its  reputation,  from  having  been  used  at 
the  same  time  with  other  most  improper  medicines. 
Many  years  ago,  it  was  also  found  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  in  scurvy ;  and,  lately,  it  has  been  tried  with 
great  advantage  in  that  disease,  by  one  who  had  no 
theory  to  support,  and  who  used  the  nitrate  of  potass 
only  because  it  had.  been  recommended  by  another. 
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who  haid  found  it  to  be  useful,  when  given  to  the  sick 
in  this  (tisease. 

The  Ferguson  transport,  bound  with  convicts  foi" 
New  South  Wales,  sailed  from  Ireland  in  the  month 
of  November,  1828.  During  the  voyage,  the  scurvy 
broke  out;  it  was  very  bad  amongst  the  convicts, 
and  even  *  threatened  to  depopulate  the  crew/  Mr, 
Cameron,  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel,  states  that  he  had 
recourse  to  the  use  of  nitre,  in  large  doses,  and  that 
its  effects  were  most  miraculous. 

I  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Cameron  (as  I  believe  most 
injudiciously)  used  vinegar  along  with  the  nitrate  of 
potass.  This  was,  probably,  given  from  the  old,  but 
erroneous  belief,  that  acids  oxygenate  the  blood.  If 
Mr.  Cameron,  however,  had  tried  the  effects  of  the 
vinegar  and  nitre  separately  on  the  black  blood  out  of 
the  body,  he  would  not  have  used  them  both  together 
in  the  same  disease ;  for  if  the  one  be  proper,  the 
other  must  be  directly  the  reverse.  He  also  states, 
that  two  years  before  he  had  used  the  nitre  by  itself y 
in  some  severe  cases  of  scurvy,  and  with  a  similar 
effect  in  arresting  its  progress. 

*  I  might  add,'  says  Mr.  Cameron,  *  that  the  most 

*  distressing  symptoms  which  my  patients  complained 

*  of  in  the  early  stages,  namely,  a  sense  of  oppression 

*  and  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  were  almost 

*  invariably  relieved,   or  totally  removed  by  a  few 

*  doses  of  the  medicine.     The  prisoners  themselves 

*  were  so  sensible  of  its  good  effects,  that  I  had,  for 

*  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  men  crave 
'  for  medicine,  the  taste  of  which  was  certainly  not 
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^  pleasant ;  and  their  oamplexionfii ; .  were  ;  so  much 
'  improved  under  its  use>  changing  from .  a  sallow 

*  bloated  hue,  sometimes  approaching  to  livid^  to  a 
^  cle94:>  healthy  colour,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  sur^ 
Uprise  to  every  one  *.* 

The  muriate,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  chlorate  ;of 
potass,  and  the  other  neutral  salts,  have  precisely  a 
similar  effect  in  the  middle  and  last  staged  of  fever. 
They  relieve  the  bad  feelings,  the  •  skin  becomes 
clear;  and  when  given  before  die  stomach  has  ceased 
to  perform  its  functions,  the  bad  symptoms  soon  dis- 
appear* In  such  cases,  those  salts  that  do  not  fret 
the  stomach,  or  operate  too  freely  on  the  intestines, 
but  enter  directly  into  the  circulation,  are,  as  I  be- 
lieve, by  far  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  materia  medica. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Bardenheuver,  a  physician 
of  high  respectability  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  some 
Dutchmen  were  brought  there  a  few  years  ago,  who 
had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  most  inveterate  form  of 
scurvy,  which  had  resisted  the  effects  of,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  disease  had  been  kept  up  by,  the  citric  and 
other  acids,  which  had  been  used  extensively  in  these 
cases.  They  were  all  of  them,  however,  cured  in  a 
very  short  time,  by  the  natural  non-purgative  saline 
waters  of  Aix. 

There  is  a  paper  on  scurvy,  contained  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  June,  1824,  in  which 
it  is  stated : — *  In  the  year  1822,  his  Majesty's  ship 

*  Leander  sailed  from  Trincomalee  for  the  Cape  of 

*  See  the  Medioo-Chiniigical  Review,  March,  1830,  p.  483. 
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•  (rood  Hope,  taking  on  board  the  niechanics  of  the 

*  dock-yawl  establislimeut  then  reduced  on  the 
'  islanii.  There  were  also  embarked  twenty-six 
'  invalids,  and  all  the  sick  that  could  be  removed 
'  from  the  hospital.     These  invalidR  and  sick  were 

•  princip&lly  affected  >vith  chronic  hepatitis,  dysen- 
'  tery,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  all  of  which  (even 
'  some  who  were  expectorating  large  (Quantities  of 
'  purulent  matter)  recovered  on  the  passage  to  the 

•  Cape.  This  good  fortune  was  counterbalanced  by 
'  scurvy,  wliich  broke  out  among  the  crew,  and  in 
'  spite  of  large  qnantHien  of  femuTi-jtnce  plentiJ\tUy 
'  administered,  in  conjunction  «ith  every  other  anti- 
'  scorbutic  which  the  ship  could  produce,  spread  to 
'  an  alarming  extent,  and,  in  one  case,  proved  fatal. 
'  Had  they  not  reached  the  Cape  at  the  time  they 

*  did,  the  Leander  would  have  presented  as  deplorable 

•  a  spectacle  as  the  Anson,  at  Juan  Fernandez,  not^ 
'  withstanding  the  supposed. specific /««ttn-^'«(ffff,whiiB 

'  in  no  instance,  on  board  the  Leander,  had  tlie  slight  j 
'  est  effect  in  even  checking  the  ravages  of  scurVJft  I 
'  Immediately  the  ship  reached  the  Cape,  and  the  crei^  ] 
'  got  plenty  of  fresh  animal  fm>d,  in  conjunction  «'ift 

*  vegetables,  they  rapidly  recovered.  Specimens  (ST  j 
'  the  lemon-juice  were  transmitted  to  the  Victuallii^  j 

*  Board,  and  carefully  analyzed  iu  London.  It  waB  | 
*. found  perfectly  good  *.' 

•  An  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Vincenoes,  Captain  Fiuchi 
returned  last  year  from  a  voyage  round  the  world.     She  h^  I 
been   out  alioul    lour  years;  ihey  did  not  use  one  panicle  'oi  \ 
cilric  or  any  olhtr  acid  as  a  preventive,  and  during  tlie  whole  | 
voyage  they  bad  ugt  oue  case  of  scurvy  oa  board  the  vessel. 


\i 
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Nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  and  for  a  wise 
purpose  she  has  provided,  in  every  country,  innu- 
merable spots  where  there  is  a  natural  and  constant 
supply  of  saline  waters.  These  are  resorted  to  by 
the  sick,  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  such  places 
are  in  general  the  true  fountains  of  health.  Some 
of  these  waters,  like  those  of  Cheltenham>  Epsom^ 
Saratoga,  &c.,  owe  part  of  their  virtues  to  their  pur- 
gative quality;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  saline 
waters  of  Ems,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  &c.,  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  purgative,  and  owe  their  virtues 
entirely  to  their  effects  on  the  blood,  for  they  all  in- 
crease its  arterial  colour,  and  add  for  a  time  to  its 
stimulating  power. 

Dr.  Bardenheuver  told  me,  that  during  a  residence 
of  forty  years  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  had  invariably 
found,  that  the  saline  waters  of  Aix  were  highly 
useful  in  all  diseases  where  there  was  a  want  of 
action,  but  equally  injurious  in  all  cases  of  either 
increased  excitement  in  the  whole  system,  or  acute 
inflammation  in  particular  parts.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice, I  have  often  seen  the  exciting  effects  of  even  the 
saline  purgatives ;  for  in  those  cases  where  they  did 
not  operate  freely  on  the  intestines,  I  have  seen  them 
produce  general  excitement,  and  in  some  cases,  such 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  use  the  lancet  to  lessen  the  increased  ac- 
tion. This  effect,  however,  is  particularly  apt  to  be 
produced  by  those  saline  medicines  that  are  not  pur- 
gative.   I  saw  one  case  at  JE^^  in  1829,  where  a 
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person  in  health,  after  using,  the  waters  for  three 
days,  was  attacked  with  violent  throbbing  at  the 
heart,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  bleeding  from  the 
nares.  In  fact^  the  exciting  effect  of  the  saline  waters 
is  so  well  known  to  the  intelligent  practitioners  in 
such  places,  that  where  there  is  anything  like  plethora 
in  the  system,  they  never  allow  even  the  purgative 
saline  waters  to  be  used,  imtil  the  patient  be  first  re- 
duced by  the  lancet,  &c. ;  and  those  who  neglect  this 
are  very  frequently  injured  by  their  use.  While  at 
Saratoga  I  was  informed  by  a  physician  of  that  place, 
that  he  had  seen  several  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy  in 
patients  who  had  neglected  this  precaution.  All  the 
saline  waters,  whether  natiu*al  or  artificial,  possess 
a  similar  effect  in  increasing  the  action  of  the  vas- 
cular organs :  in  those  that  contain  iron,  the  exciting 
quality  has  been  attributed  to  it ;  but  in  most  of  them 
the  quantity  of  this  metal  is  very  minute,  and  those 
that  have  not  one  particle  of  iron,  redden  the  blood, 
and  excite  the  whole  system  fiilly  as  much  as  those 
that  possess  chalybeate  properties.  The  waters,  for 
example,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  do  not  contain  one  par- 
ticle of  iron ;  yet  their  exciting  and  diuretic  effects 
continue  for  two  months  after  their  use  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  salts  are  by  far  the  most  essential    ingre- 
dients in  the  circulating  current,  but  *  though  the 

*  serum   and   crassamentum   did  not   pass   entirely 

*  unnoticed,  the  red  globules  were  the  part  of  the 

*  blood  which  first  excited  the  attention  of  physi- 
<  GiaiiB>  aad  seemed  to  pnmiise  n  neh  harvest  of  dis- 
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*  coveries ;  a  promise   which  too  surely  has  never 

*  been  fulfilled.     The  red  particles  have  always  ap- 

*  peared  impoilant,  because  they  seemed  to  give  the 

*  colour,  the  useful  qualities,  and  the  whole  charac- 

*  ter  to  the  blood  *.'  But  notwithstanding  the  great 
attention  that  has  been  paid,  in  all  ages,  to  the  colour- 
ing matter,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  ingre- 
dient of  all  others  that  is  least  essential  in  the  blood. 
In  some  cold-blooded  animals,  the  whole  circulating 
current  is  entirely  destitute  of  haematosine ;  and  in 
the  transparent  parts  even  of  the  human  body,  the 
vessels  are  stimulated  and  the  solids  are  nourished 
by  blood  that  has  no  colouring  matter.  In  most 
kinds  of  fish,  the  red  blood  is  confined  to  the  heart 
and  large  vessels,  while  the  clear  serous  or  saline 
part  of  the  current  is  sent  into  the  smaller  arteries  to 
nourish  the  solids ;  and  even  in  vegetables,  where 
there  is  neither  brain,  nerves,  nor  haematosine,  a  clear 
nutritious  fluid  circidates  in  the  vessels,  and  per- 
forms all  the  fimctions  of  red  blood ;  but  tliis  clear 
fluid  invariably  contains  a  given  proportion  of  cer- 
tain salts,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  blood, 
and,  so  long  as  the  sap  f  circulates,  it  enables  the 

•  John  Bell. 

t  Some  of  the  stronger  salts  are  absorbed  even  by  vegetables, 
and  enter  unchanged  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  sap  as  well  as  the  wood  of  those  plants  that 
grow  near  to  the  sea,  contain  salts  of  soda;  whilst  those  that 
grow  in  the  interior  of  all  countries,  contain  the  salts  of  potass. 
The  juice  of  the  sugar-canes  that  grow  very  near  to  the  sea,  is 
sometimes  so  intensely  salt  as  to  render  the  sugar  almost  use* 
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plants,  even  in   cold  iveatlier,  to  keej)  up   a  tem- 
perature liiglier  than  tlie  surroiunling  iliediuni.     In.  | 
the  cliick  iu  ovo,  wlieu  artiticial  lieut  is  applied,  & 
clear   tialioe  Auid   stimulates  the  heart  iuto  action, 
loag  before  the  colouring  matter  begins  to  be  formed:- 
and,  in  all  those  aniiiiuls  where  the  circulating  currents  i 
is  colourless,  a  clear  saline  Huid  stinmlates  the  hearty.  I 
nourishes  tiie  body,  endows  it  with  life,  and  servesi  J 
all  the  purposes   of  red   blood.     From    tlds  it  lA  .1 
evident,  that  the  colouring  matter  is  only  a  secondarji^  J 
agent  in  the  nutritive  fluid,  but  tlie  saline  portion  iat  | 
80  essential,  that  blood  is  never  found  to  exist  withry  I 
out  it ;  and  when  tliis  is  nearly  lost,  as  in  the  las^  J 
stage  of  the  malignant  levers,  the  blood  soon  ceasefM  ] 
to  possess  the  power  of  supporting  life,  for  blooi 
without  salt  can  no  more  stimulate  the  heart  or  enable 
the  solids  to  jterform  their  functions,  than  air  without 
oxygen  can  redden  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  or 
purily  the  vital  stream  in  the  pulmonai^  organs. 

There  may  be  an  excess,  however,  as  well  as  a, 
deficiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood;  lor  tliia  rear' 
son,  the  active  non-purgative  saline  medicines  ought 
never  to  be  used  too  freely,  either  in  full  liealth,  or  in 
any  case  where  there  is  inflammatory  disease  in  a 
part,  or  violent  increased  action  going  on  in  the 
whole  system.    In  such  cases,  by  adding  to  the  stj- 


less.  It  has  ntso  been  found  in  America,  that  when  a  strong 
solution  of  muriate  of  soda  is  applie'1  lo  the  roots  of  fruit  trees, 
it  is  absorbeil,  and  renders  the  fmil  so  aalt  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
used.     This  is  particularly  Ihe  case  with  Ihe  peach-tree. 
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mulating  power  of  the  blood,  they  increase  the  ex- 
citement in  the  solids,  and  augment  the  severity  of 
the  inflammatory  symptoms. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach, 
there  are  few  physicians,  I  believe,  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
not  only  in  fever  but  in  other  diseases. 

I  have  also  long  been  aware,  that  the  saline  purga- 
tives do  not  produce  debility  like  most  of  the  medi- 
cines of  the  same  class;  and,  therefore,  like  many 
others,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  saline 
pujrgatives  in  fever,  particularly  after  the  patients  had 
been  properly  bled ;  but  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
real  value  of  the  non-purgative  saline  medicines,  and 
combined  them  with  other  agents  which  I  know  now 
to  have  been  most  improper.  When  salts  that  are 
purgative  are  taken  into  the  circulation,  they  excite 
the  system,  but  the  excess  is  soon  removed  by  the 
intestinal  canal;  whilst  those  that  are  diuretic  are 
thrown  out  by  the  kidneys.  When  the  muriate  of 
soda,,  and  other  salts  that  are  not  purgative,  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  they  excite  the  whole  of  the 
vascular  organs,  they  cause  great  thirst,  and  the 
excitement  continues  until  the  blood  is  diluted  with 
water ;  the  excess  is  then  removed,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  increased  excitement  abates. 

If  brandy,  opium,  acids,  and  other  active  agents 
that  do  not  naturally  exist  in  the  blood,  are  added 
to  the  still  living  fluid  which  is  just  drawn  from 
the  body,  they  not  only  injure  iU  structure,  but  in- 
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staDtly  destroy  its  vitality.  When  these  agents  are 
used  ioternally,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  act  by 
a  sympathetic  or  direct  impression  on  the  nervous 
system;  but  my  conviction  is,  that  most  of  them  enter 
the  circulation,  and  do  mischief,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  of  these  agents  mix  mth  the  blood  with  great 
rapidity,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  are  most  destruc- 
tive. 

When  used  in  health,  brandy,  opium,  &c.,  pro- 
duce a  transient  excitement,  which  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  depression ;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  their  use ;  except  in 
large  doses,  liowever,  they  do  not  cause  death,  either 
in  healthy  individuals,  or  in  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  milder  levers.  But  in  cholera,  or  in  the 
last  stage  of  other  malignant  diseases,  where  life 
is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  where  the  weight  of 
a  straw,  in  either  scale,  may  decide  the  fate  of  the 
patients,  these,  surely,  are  not  proper  agents  to  be 
thrown  into  the  circulating  current ;  particularly  at 
a  moment  when  the  blood  is  already  not  merely 
black  in  colour,  but  too  much  diseased.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  common  and  daily  practice  in  malignant 
fevers ;  yet  neither  the  innumerable  deaths,  nor  the 
sudden  mortality  which  almost  invariably  follow 
the  employment  of  these  destructive  agents,  can 
deter  the  generality  of  practitioners  from  the  use  of 
medicines  which  are  only  given  on  the  faitli  of  a 
fabe  theory,  and  which,  if  they  stupify  the  patients, 
or  lessen  the  sufi'ering,  it  is  only  by  more  rapidly 
producing  those  fatal  changes  in  the  system  which 
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render  tUe  body  no  longer  a  fit  huliitation  for  the 
principle  of  life. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  tliis  subject,  were  it  not 
from  a  firm  conviction,  that,  even  at  this  moment,  there 
are  men  in  the  profession  wlio,  from  being  guided 
by  a  wrong  theory,  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  doing 
those  things  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  diseases, 
which,  when  they  come  to  see  in  tlieir  proper  light, 
they  will  think  of  them  with  liorror  as  long  as  they 
Jive. 

When  patients  become  weak,  as  in  tlie  last  stage 
of  fever,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  action  in  the 
vascular  organs.  But  if  we  trust  to  the  momentary 
excitement  which  is  pn»duced  by  wine,  brandy,  and 
opium,  we  are  generally  deceived,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  tliis  is  soon  followed  by  debility;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  active  salts  which  are  natural 
to  the  circulation,  not  only  redden  tlie  colour  of  the 
black  blood,  but  are  decidedly  tlie  most  penuanent 
and  the  best  stimuli  which  we  yet  possess. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  when  we  inject  a  small 
portion  of  non-purgative  saline  Buids  into  the  veins 
of  an  inferior  animal,  it  reddens  the  blood  and  pro- 
duces violent  increased  action  in  the  whole  of  the 
vascular  solids  :  or  if  we  use  them  in  excess  inter- 
nally, they  cause  great  excitement  in  the  whole 
system ;  but  when  combined  with  proper  nourish- 
ment, they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  remedies, 
not  only  in  fever,  but  in  all  diseases  of  general 
debility.  In  chlorosis,  jaundice,  scun'y,  melonosis, 
rli"»Tjjc  eolargeracnt  of  the  liver,  dropsy,  gangrene, 
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bad  ploughing  ulcers,  and,  in  ehort,  in  all  diseases 
where  the  hlood  is  in  a  l)lack  and  vitiated  condition*, 
the  natural  galiiie  waters,  or  the  active  non-purgative 
alkaline  salts,  act  like  a  charm.  They  enter  the  cir- 
culation, and  not  only  redden  the  colour  of  the  whole 
current,  but  remedy  its  diseased  properties,  adding 
at  the  same  time  to  its  power  of  stimulating  the 
vascular  organs  much  more  effectually  than  either 
bark,  brandy,  opium,  or  wine.  These  produce  but 
a  momentary  excitement,  while,  under  the  use  of 
the  saline  remedies,  the  vitiated  blood  becomes  more 
red ;  tliey  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  lessen 
the  morbid  excitement  in  the  cerebral  organs,  and 
when  their  use  is  combined  with  proper  nourishment, 
the  strength  of  the  patients  increases  daily,  and  thus 
their  health  is  often  restored,  when  this  could  not 
have  been  effected  by  any  other  means. 

We  have  seen  that  venous  blood,  which  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  febrile  poison,  renuires  a  larger 
portion  of  salt  to  give  it  an  arterial  colour,  than  is 
necessary  on  purpose  to  produce  a  similar  appearance 
on  the  same  quantity  of  healthy  blood.  We  know, 
also,  that  when  the  blood  is  not  diseased,  and  pos- 
seEses  its  fiill  vitality,  its  usual  quantity  of  saline 
matter  is  quite  sufBcient  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions ;  but  when  the  whole  current  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  morbid  poison,  or  deranged  in  its  pro- 

^M  *  I  am  aulhorised  lo  state,  that  a  physician  of  great  respeda- 

^H  bility  in  this  metropalis  has  been  lately,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 

^1  Prout,  Qsiag  the  saline  treatment  with    decided  advantage,  in 

^H  some  malignant  cases  of  puerperal  fever. 
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perties  from  my  other  cause,  aji  extra  portion  o[ 
valine  matter  is  then  essentially  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  reddening  the  blood,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
stimulate  the  heart,  and  support  life. 

But,  independent  of  their  power  of  reddening  and 
adding  to  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood,  there 
are  also  many  facts  which  induce  me  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  active  salts  possess  a  specific  property^ 
by  means  of  which  they  are  capable  of  neutralizing 
and  preventing  the  action  of  the  atrial  poisons  that 
cause  fevers. 

Salina  is  a  smsdl  town  in  the  Genesee  coimtry, 
situated  near  to  the  Onondaga  lake.  During  the 
hot  months,  the  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  sub- 
ject to  violent  and  frequently  to  fatal  attacks  of  the 
marsh  fever.  Many  of  the  numerous  salt-works  near 
to  this  town  are  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive swamp ;  but  those  persons  who  are  employed 
in  these  works  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  fever. 
Those  individuals  are  kept  in  the  salt  factories  six 
hours  at  a  time,  and  the  other  six  they  are  generally 
out  in  the  open  infected  atmosphere.  Such  persons 
are  not  only  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  but,  as  the  works  are  in  the  marsh,  they 
are  exposed  also  to  the  poisoned  air  as  much  as  any 
pf  the  other  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  same  sickly 
locality ;  yet  so  long  as  they  continue  in  their  em- 
ployment as  boilers  of  salt,  they  remain  healthy,  at 
least  they  are  exempt  from  the  various  forms  of  the 
marsh  fever,  which  is  so  common,  and  frequently  so 
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fatal,  uniongst  the  other  inlmbitants  who  live  iu,  or 
near  to,  the  same  sivaiii]). 

The  water  from  whicli  the  salt  is  obtained,  at  Sa- 
lina,  is  saturated  to  excess  tvith  a  variety  of  saline 
ingredients  *,  and  of  all  the  agents  ivhich  I  have  ever 
mixed  with  venous  blood,  this  is  the  one  \v\mk 
gives  it  the  most  beautitul,  bright  arterial  colour. 
When  the  water  in  the  boilers  is  exposed  to  a  high 
heat,  a  part  of  the  saline  particles  is  ditl'used  in  the 
air,  and  some  of  them  again  crystallize  ou  the  upper 
wooden  beams  of  ttie  bitildiug.  Now,  may  we 
not  infer,  that  when  this  air  wliieh  is  impregnated 
with  saline  matter  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  tlie 
excess  of  this  destroys  the  poison  and  prevents  its 
action  on  the  living  body  ?     And  the  fact  that  this 


*  The  wooden  pipes  which  are  used  in  America  to  conduct 
fresh  water,  rot  in  a  very  short  period,  whilst  those  that  are 
used  for  conducting  ihe  salt  water  al  Salina  become  hard  as 
iron,  and  look  as  if  they  would  last  almost  for  ever.  It  is  also 
«  &ct,  that  vessels  which  ply  constantly  on  rivers,  &c.,  rol 
much  faster  than  those  that  sail  in  salt  water;  and,  probably, 
the  dry  rot,  which  is  so  desimcUve  in  the  navy,  might  be  pre- 
vented by  Iteeping'  the  Bhi|is  of  war  as  much  as  possible  in 
,  water;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  oAen  pro- 
dticed  by  taking  them  into  places,  such  aa  the  harbour  of  Ply. 
mouth,  &e.,  where  there  is  a  misture  of  aalt  with  a  large  pro- 
portbn  of  fresh  waier.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  ihat 
when  rain  water  falls  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  and  is  allowed 

0  remain,  the  wood  becomes  sofi  and  soon  rots;  but,  when 
this  is  removed,   and  the  part  is  well  wa.'ihed   with  salt  water 

r  rubbed  with  common  salt,  it  becomes  harder  than  it  had 
been  before. 
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air  is  destructive  to  the  cause  of  fever  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  persons  who  have  been  long  under  the 
influence  of  the  marsh  intermittent,  are  cured  by  this 
saline  atmosphere  in  these  works,  more  effectually 
than  they  are  either  by  bark,  purgatives,  or  even  by 
large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

When  persons  who  reside  in  sickly  districts  are 
employed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  salt-works,  the 
saline  atmosphere  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the 
system.  They  generally  feel  unwell  for  the  first  few 
days,  and,  frequently,  in  less  than  a  week  they  be- 
come very  sick  at  the  stomach ;  they  perspire  pro- 
fusely and  vomit  freely.  After  this  they  are,  as 
they  term  it,  seasoned  to  the  employment.  They 
become  more  healthy  in  their  appearance,  more 
florid  in  their  complexion,  and  enjoy  better  health 
than  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  in  the  same 
locality. 

While  at  Salina,  I  bled  a  sickly-looking  sawyer, 
who  was  working  in  the  marsh  at  some  distance  from 
the  salt-works,  and  though  he  had  not  yet  been  attacked 
\vith  fever,  for  that  season,  he  had  most  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  He  felt  unwell,  his  skin  was 
sallow,  the  temperature  of  liis  body  was  only  95**,  and 
the  blood  drawn  from  his  vein  had  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  that  fluid  when  it  is  tainted  with  the  marsh 
poison.  I  afterwards  bled  one  of  the  men  who  was 
employed  as  a  boiler  of  salt.  That  of  the  sawyer  was 
dark  in  colour  and  evidently  diseased.  When  the 
serum  separated,  it  had  a  muddy  brown  colour,  and 
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au  oily  ap])earauce,  Aviiile  the  blood  of  the  other  was 
perfectly  healthy ;  and  though  he  was  almost  cou- 
staiitly  ill  the  gwanip,  the  Huid  which  was  dran'n 
was  even  more  florid  than  the  blood  of  health,  and  the 
serum  which  separated  was  remarkably  clear. 

The  fact  of  the  exemption  of  the  salt-boilers  from 
the  marsh  fever  was  first,  I  believe,  communicated  to 
the  public  by  Dr.  Ludlow,  in  his  '  Observations  on 
the  Lake  Fevers  of  the  Genesee  Country.'  1  have 
also  ascertained  from  personal  inquiry,  that  those 
individuals  who  are  employed  in  the  numerous  pot- 
teries, where  the  carbonate  of  potas,s  is  made  from 
wood-ashes,  are  also  remarkably  exempt  from  fever, 
even  when  they  are  employed  in  the  most  swampy 
districts,  but  after  a  time,  when  they  leave  these 
works  and  are  occupied  in  any  other  employment,  they 
again  become  subject  to  the  disease.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  the  farmers,  in  some  of  the  most  sickly  locali- 
ties in  the  Genesee  country,  are  remarkably  exempt 
from  the  marsh  fever;  and  tlus  they  attribute  to  the 
circumstance,  that  during  the  sickly  season  they  live 
almost  entirely  on  salt  food,  which  they  use  on 
purpose  to  prevent  the  disease. 

The  electric  or  galvanic  fluid  blackens  the  blood  out 
of  the  system,  and  we  know,  that  when  a  powerful 
current  of  tlie  electric  fluid  passes  through  the  body, 
it  destroys  the  saline  matter  of  even  the  arterial  blood, 
and  makes  it  perfectly  black*.     When  the  febrile 

*  It  has  been  long  known  lo  ihe  lishennen  on  Ihe  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,   Ihat  when  lightning  strikes  near   to  a  vessel, 
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poisons  are  taken  into  the  circulation,  they  interfere 
with  the  agency  of  the  saline  matter,  so  as  to  darken 
the  whole  current ;  and  I  know  many  strong  faults 
which  go  £BLr  to  prove  that  when  certain  saline  agents 
are  used  in  excess,  internally,  they  have  a  specific 
effect  in  preventing  the  action  of  these  poisons  on 
the  living  body.  Several  instances  are  already  on 
record  in  the  Western  world,  where  persons  have 
remained  in  the  most  sickly  situations,  and  saved 
themselves  from  disease  by  small  and  firequent  doses 
of  certain  salts,  which  they  used  regularly  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  an  attack  of  the  pre*p 
vailing  fever. 

Dr.  Coventry,  a  respectable  practitioner,  now  in 
the  Lake  country,  and  President  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  states,  in  a  paper, 
which  is  published  in  volume  iv.  of  the  '  New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,*  that  a  wealthy 
planter,  in  South  Carolina,  had  not  left  his  habita- 
tion in  the  sickly  season  for  many  years,  while  his 
neighbours  were  obliged  to  emigrate  annually  during 
the  hot  months.  The  only  precaution  which  he  used 
was  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  soda,  taken  in  water, 
every  morning,  during  the  period  that  the  fever  was 
prevalent,  and  this  enabled  him  to  remain  in  safety, 
while  his  neighbours,  who  did  not  use  the  same  pre- 
caution,  were  obliged  to  remove  annually  to  some 
healthy  locality.     I   know  also  an  instance,  which 

the  fish  which  are  not  yet  salted  become  putrid  almost  imme- 
diaftdj,  while  tbo0e  that  are  salted  do  not  suffer. 
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occurred  iu  the  West  Indies,  where  almost  every 
individual  on  board  of  a  vessel  was  attacked  with 
the  African  typhus ;  in  fact,  the  only  exceptions  were 
two  persons  wlm  took  a  small  dose  of  Cheltenham 
salts  every  morning,  as  a  preservative  against  the 
poison.  It  has  also  been  conlidently  asserted,  that 
of  those  persons  in  St.  Petersliurgh,  who  used  the 
artificial  saline  waters  as  a  preservative  against 
cholera,  few  were  attacked,  aud  not  one  died. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America  have  long  been  aware  that  common  salt 
is  a  perfect  specific  for  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake. Wlien  they  are  bitten  by  this  reptile  tiiey 
immediately  apply  a  ligature  atmve  tlie  part,  and 
scarify  the  H'ound  with  a  sharp  knife,  whicli  they 
carry  for  the  purptise,  and  then  stuff  it  with  ealt : 
when  this  is  inmiediately  done,  the  poison  is  de- 
stroyed. It  does  not  affect  the  general  system,  and 
the  part  heals  almost  as  fast  as  a  common  wound. 
I  may  state,  also,  that  I  have  seen  a  rabbit  that 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  rattlesnake  poison, 
drink  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  with 
great  avidity,  and  soon  recover ;  while  healthy  rab- 
bits would  not  taste  one  drop  of  tlie  same  strong 
saline  water,  ivhen  it  was  put  before  them.  It  is 
also  well  known,  that  when  certain  saline  fluids  are 
injected  into  the  arteries  afVer  death,  they  prevent 
the  effects  of  that  poison  which  is  sometimes  so 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous  to  those  who  are. 
frequently  employed  ju  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies. 
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A  small  quantity  of  salt  water,  mixed  with  a  large 
body  of  fresh,  will  not  prevent  the  whole  from  be- 
coming putrid,  or  generating  the  marsh  poison,  when 
it  becomes  stagnant  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  but, 
when  stagnant  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
saline  matter,  it  prevents  the  generation  of  the  marsh 
poison.  There  is  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  near 
to  New  York,  several  thousand  acres  of  salt  water 
marshes ;  yet  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  to  these 
are  exempt  from  the  marsh  fever.  This  has  been 
stated  by  others,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  from  per- 
sonal inquiry.  It  is  also  well  known  that  though 
these  persons  are  exempt. from  fever  so  long  as  the 
marshes  are  filled  with  salt  water,  yet  in  places 
where  these  have  been  partly  drained,  or  where  the 
salt  water  has  been  prevented  from  getting  in,  and 
when,  after  heavy  rains,  they  are  covered  with  fresh 
water,  the  intermitting  fever  has  become  epidemic : 
and  this,  in  some  places  was  so  general,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fever,  to  break  down  the  dykes,  so  as  to  allow  the 
surface  of  the  marsh  to  be  covered  by  salt,  in  place 
of  rain  water. 

The  strong  natural  craving  that  all  animals  have 
for  salt  is  universally  known ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
almost  every  article  of  nourishment  that  we  use  con- 
tains either  salts  or  the  bases  of  saline  matter.  The 
saliva,  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  the  bile,  &c., 
all  contain  salts,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the 
blood ;  and,  probably,  when  required,  a  part  of  these 
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is  again  returned  to  tlie  cii-culation ;  for  it  has  been 
ascertained,  tliat  even  in  animals  that  have  been 
starved  for  days,  the  chyle  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  salts  that  were  fouiid  returning  into  the 
circulation  through  the  medium  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

'  The  effects  of  salts  upon  the  animal  and  vege- 
'  table  kingdoms  are  striking  and  important,  and 
'  have  iuriiished  objects  of  the  most  interesting  iu- 
'  quiry  to  the  physiologist,  tlie  chemist,  the  physician, 

*  and  the  agriculturist ;  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
'  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs ;  and  that  animals 
'  are  instinctively  led  to  immense  distances  in  pur- 
'  suit  of  it ;  for  proof  of  tliis  fact  the  reader  is  referred 
'  to  "  Parkes  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Lawm"  and 
'  to  an  interesting  work  by  my  late  lamented  friend, 
'  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  entitled,  "  Case  of  the  Salt 

*  Duties,  ivith  Proof!  and  IlluxtrationK*.  " 

'  1  have  myself,'  says  Dr.  Paris,  '  ivitnessed  the 
'  bad  effects  of  unsalted  fish ;  and  in  my  examination 
'  before    a  Committee  of  the  House  of    Commons 

*  in  1818  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
'  the  laiis  respecting  the  salt  duties,  I  stated  the 
'  great  injury  which  the  poorer  classes  in  many  dis- 
'  tricts  sustained  in  their  health  from  an  inability  to 
'  procure  this  essential  article.  Lord  Somerville  (in 
'  his  address  to  tiie  Board  of  Agriculture)  gave  an 
'  interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  a  punishment 

*  which  fonnerly  existed  in  Holland.  The  ancient 
'  laws  of  the  country  ordained  men  to  he  kept  on 
1..  ■  Phormacoloffio.  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.iSc.  &c.  vol.  ii. 
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'  bread  alone,   unmixed  with   salt,  as  the   se- 

*  verest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
'  them  in  their  moist  climate ;  the  effect  woe  horrible : 

*  these  wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been 
'  devoured  bt  worms,  engendered  in  their  own 
^  stomachs/ 

As  the  blood  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  fluids, 
it  is  consequently  the  most  prone  to  the  putrefactive 
change.  This  is  coimteracted,  however,  by  twd 
causes,  viz.y  its  vitality  and  saline  ingredients,  which 
mutuaUy  co-operate  to  the  same  effect  in  preserving 
the  blood  in  its  healthy  condition ;  so  that  increase  of 
the  one  may  compensate  for  the  diminution  of  the  other. 
Thus,  at  Salina,  the  marsh  poison  tends  to  weaken 
the  vital  power ;  but  the  saline  effluvia  so  copiously 
applied  to  the  lungs  and  surface  of  the  body  counter- 
act the  morbid  efiects  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  poison.  But 
when  it  happens,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  that  th^ 
vitality  is  diminished  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  th^ 
antiseptic  salts,  there  is  then  a  risk  of  a  fatal  decom- 
position in  the  whole  circulating  current,  and  this  re- 
sult can  only  be  efiectually  prevented  by  the  copious 
introduction  of  saline  matter  into  the  system.  In 
fact,  it  was  from  observing  how  little  the  solids  ar^ 
injured  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  black  blood 
became  putrid  immediately  after  death,  in  those 
who  died  from  the  West  India  fevers,  that  I  was 
first  induced  to  adopt  the  saline  treatment  in  the  cure 
of  those  diseases ;  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
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blackest  blood  could  be  reddened  by  the  alkaline  salts, 
led  almoHt  immediately  allerwards  to  the  discovery 
(U*  it  be  one)  that  the  natural  salts  of  the  blood  are, 
in  reality,  the  true  cause  of  its  red  colour,  and  that 
its  blackness  in  the  last  stage  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  great  diminution  of  its  own  saline  ingredients, 
wliich  we  all  knew  were  constituents  of  the  blood ; 
but  none,  I  believe,  imtil  very  lately,  even  in  this 
country,  were  aware  of  the  peculiarly  important  pur- 
poses which  these  energetic  agents  exercise  in  the 
circulating  system. 

Dr.  Bostock,  who  is,  1  believe,  almost  the  only 
modern  writer  who  has  even  alluded  to  this  subject, 
observes,  '  Since  we  find  tl»at  a  certain  quantity  of 
'  saline  matter  is  constantly  present  in  tlie  blood,  as 
'  well  as  in  all  the  other  albuminous  tluids,  we  are 
'  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  these  salts  perform 
'  some  usefiil  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  yet 
'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what  tliis  purpose  can 
'  be.'  And  after  alluding  to  the  speculations  of  the 
older  writers  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  salts,  ho 
states  that  their  '  suppositiont<  are  all  gratuitous  *.' 

Saline  matter  is  so  essential  to  the  gastric  juice, 
that  without  salt  the  stomach  can  no  more  digest 
the  food,  tlion  blood  without  its  saline  impregnation 

*  It  is  acurioufl  Isct,  that  the  talt>  of  the  blood  Kmetiniea 
crystallise  in  the  body.  *  Sir  Eferard  Home,  in  dissecting  aa 
'  aneurisnial  tumour,  fouud  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  were 
'  analyzed  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  "  salt> 
*  usually  met  with  in  the  blood." ' 
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can  stimulate  the  heart.  It  is :  ,also  *  essential  to 
secretion:  in  fever>.  £or  example,  all  the  secretions 
cease»  almost  exactly  in  pr<^rtion  as  .the«  blood 
loses  its  saline  impregnatiooy  but  the  action  ef  the 
kidneys,  &c.,  again  recoauuence  when  an  excess  of 
saline  matter  is  thrown  into  the  circulation :  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  one  chief  reason  why  the  non^pur* 
gative  salts  are  so  essentially  necessary  in  that  dis«> 
ease. 

Dr.  Prout  has  discovered,  that  the  quantity  of 
muriate  of  soda  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  urine 
about  twenty«four  hours  before  death.  It  is  .pro- 
bable, also,  that  about  the  same  time>  in  most  dis- 
eases, the  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  diminished  in 
the  blood. 

I  have  stated  some  circumstances  relative  to  the 
saline  treatment  in  the  West  India  fevers.  I  may 
also  add  that,  formerly,  diuing  the  hot  months,  the 
marsh  fever  was  nearly  as  fatal  in  some  parts  of  the 
Genesee  country,  as  it  is  in  Sierra  Leone,  or,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not  bo 
now ;  for  about  seven  years  ago  a  new  method  'of 
treatment  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  physicians  at 
Rochester,  which  has  been  imcommonly  successfiil. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  any  particular  theory* 
It  had  been  found,  from  long  experience,  that 
the  old  treatment,  with  bark,  was  of  little  use  in  ihe 
malignant  form  of  that  fever,  and  that  the  mere  pur- 
gative practice  was  even  worse  than  none, — while 
calomel,  in  some  cases,  acted  with  all  the  virulence 
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of  a  poison  *.  At  last,  however,  some  of  the  phy- 
sicians came  to  the  judicious  conclusion,  that  if  tliey 
(lid  no  good,  at  all  events  they  should  do  no  harm ; 
and  by  this  they  found  that  they  had  gained  something, 
for  from  that  moment  the  mortality  was  considerably 
less  than  it  had  been  before. 

During  tliis  period,  some  of  them  had  observed 
that  soda  and  seidlitz  powders  were  decidedly  usetiil 
in  that  fever.  Tliis  led  them  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  the  acids,  or  tiie  carbonates  which  produced  the 
favourable  result.  The  acids  were  tried  and  found 
to  produce  the  most  destructive  effects.  They  then 
tried  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  almost  every  case 
that  was  treated  ^vith  these  recovered.  From  that 
period,  they  have  not  used  either  emetics,  calomel, 
acids,  bark,  or  even  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  For 
even  in  the  worst  casea,  they  trust  almost  im- 
plicitly to  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
when  this  is  used  in  sufficient  quantities  it  seldom  fails 
to  effect  a  cure.  Where  there  is  great  excitement, 
they  bleed  in  the  beginning,  and  where  the  bowels 
are  not  sufficiently  open,  tliey  either  combine  a  small 
quantity  of  rhubarb  with  the  cai-bouate,  or  use  a  seid- 
litz pmvder.  Under  tliis  treatment,  the  most  malig- 
nant cases,  which  were  formerly  so  fatal,  are  found 

*  As  there  is,  in  these  cases,  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  id  the 
stomach,  it  is  probable  that  the  subiimriate  is  converted  into 
sublimate.  Dr.  Prout  lliinks  that  Ibis  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
occurrence,  in  other  cases,  particularly  in  children,  when  there  is 
on  excess  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  gastric  organs. 
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now  to  be  quite  tractable;  and  almost  th^  oioly  fatal 
cases  which  still  occur,  are  in  those  unfojttnnata 
individuals,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  practjr 
tioners,  who,  new  fledged  firom  the  schools,  and  proud 
of  their  learning,  brandish  for  a  time  the  prescriptioMl 
of  Rush,  Chapman,  Potter,  &c.,  until  tiieir  want  of 
Success,  and  the  diminished  number  of  their  patientsi 
Cixnpel  them  to  adopt  the  more  successful  remedied 
used  by  the  practitioners  in  the  back  woods,  e¥«n  in 
opposition  to  the  famous  dogmas  taught  ea*  cathedrd 
by  their  most  erudite  Professors  in  .the  larger  cities. 
When  at  Rochester,  in  the  month  of  Septanberi 
1830, 1  visited  a  number  of  cases  of  this  fever,  with 
Drs.  Henry,  Elwood,  Colman,  &c.  Dr.  Henry  ia 
now  the  oldest  physician  in  Rochester,  and  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  able  practitioners  in  the  Genesee 
country,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  west^* 
ern  world.  During  these  visits,  observing  that  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease  he  prescribed  the  carbon- 
ate of  soda  in  large  doses,  I  asked  him  on  what 
principle  he  used  that  medicine  so  much ;  his  answeif 
was,  that  he  trusted  to  this,  almost  entirely,  not  from 
any  theory,  but  merely  because  he  had  found,  from 
long  experience,  that  this  was  decidedly  the  best 
remedy  for  curing  the  disease.  On  the  same  day 
we  visited  a  very  malignant  case  of  this  fever,  to 
which  he  had  been  called  for  the  first  time.  The 
stomach  was  so  excessively  tender  that  the  patient 
could  scarcely  allow  even  the  slightest  pressure  to 
be  made  on  the  epigastrium.    The  tongue  was  exr 
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oeedingly  tbul,  and  when  1  applied  a  small  piece  of 
moist  litmus  paper  to  this  organ,  the  test  %vas  red- 
dened almost  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
into  a  strong  acid.  The  same  thing  occurred  when 
litmns  paper  was  dipped  in  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  As  test  papers  are  seldom  used  in  the 
back  settlements  of  Amei-ica,  I  dipped  this  reddened 
paper  into  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
showed  liim  how  completely  the  acid  in  the  stomach 
must  be  destroyed  by  the  medicine  which  he  used  j 
bud,  in  fact,  on  the  following  morning,  we  found  that 
BOon  at^er  tlie  patient  had  commenced  the  use  of  the 
carbonate,  the  burningand  tenderness  in  the  stomach 
had  entirely  ceased. 

As  there  hud  lieen  considerable  excitement  at  our 
first  visit,  the  patient  was  bled :  one  half  of  the 
diseased  blood  was  received  in  one  bowl,  and  thia 
was  allowed  to  rest  without  any  addition.  I  added 
to  the  otlier  half  that  was  drawn  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  fonner  coagulated,  it 
hod  a  greater  resemblance  to  oatmeal  gruel,  than  to 
healthy  blood,  In  place  of  being  cupped,  as  in  in- 
Itammatiou,  it  was  convex  and  quite  irregular  on  the 
upper  surface,  wliile  the  serum  which  separated  had 
both  a  brou'nish  colour  and  an  oily  appearance.  The 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  to  which  the  salt  had  been  applied, 
coagulated ;  but  there  was  no  crust  on  the  surface. 
The  colour  was  florid,  and  the  serum  which  separated 
was  perfectly  clear.  Dr.  Henry  observed,  that  the 
first,  to  which  no  addition  had  been  made,  was  a  fair 
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specimen  of  the  diseased  blood^  in  the  >  aggravated 
form  of  the  lake  fever,  and  could  scarcely  credit  tilic 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  when  he  ivatnesied  the 
remarkable  effect,  which  evea  a  stnall  qurattity  pf -the 
carbonate  had  in  preventing  the  diseased  apptorance 
in  the  blood.  Dr.  H.  had  been,  foi^  the  last*  >B6ven 
years,  a  most  successful  practitioner  in  fever;  fout> 
during  that  period,  he,  like  many  others,  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  reason  why  liis  remedies  had  been  so 
successful. 

About  the  year  1795,  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York 
brought  foinvard,  as  new,  an  old  theory,  according  to 
which,  fever  is  produced  by  an  acid  in  the  stomach ; 
and  alkalies,  of  course,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  were 
recommended  as  the  proper  means  for  effecting  the 
cui'e.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  to  those  who  have 
attended  to  this  subject,  that  the  acid  which  is  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  gastric  organs,  is  not  the  cause^ 
but  the  effect  of  fever :  for  in  most  fevers,  there  is  no 
acid  in  the  stomach  during  the  first  stage ;  and  though 
the  carbonates,  like  other  salts,  may  be  useful  before 
the  attack,  by  neutralizing  or  preventing  the  action  of 
the  poison,  yet  their  effects  are  most  apparent  in  the 
middle  and  last  stages  of  cei-tain  fevers,  where  there  is 
aUnost  invariably  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric 
prgans.  It  is  then  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  of 
such  specific  value ;  for  they  not  only  neutralize  the 
acid,  and  relieve  the  gastric  irritation,  but  they  are 
instantly  converted  into  fixed  salts,  which  enter  the 
circulation  almost  immediately,  and  act  with  great 
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energy  in  reuiedyiiig  tlic  vitiated  state  of  the  vital 
curreut.  ' 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Portland,  states,  in  a  paper  which 
was  published  many  years  ago  in  the  *  Medical 
Repository,'  that  he  had  used  the  alkaHue  carbonatee 
ill  fever,  and  that,  under  tliis  treatment,  he  had 
scarcely  lost  a  case  during  nearly  three  years'  ex- 
tensive practice.  This,  however,  at  the  time,  made  no 
impression  on  the  medical  world:  for  it  was  published 
at  a  period  when  pure  solidism  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
day.  Tlie  fact  of  tlie  success  was  not  doubted ;  but  as 
the  Tesult  was  in  direct  opposition  to  idl  the  prevailing 
theories,  it  was  considered  as  accidental :  and  such  is 
the  withering  eftects  of  blind  attachment  to  precon- 
ceived opinions,  that  the  generality  of  practitioners 
preferred  to  be  unsuccessful  with  emetics,  mercury, 
opium,  acids,  brandy,  &c.,  rather  than  adopt  a  practice, 
wliich  had  been  proved,  both  by  Dr.  Baker  and  others, 
to  be  inBnitely  more  successful  than  that  which  they 
were  then  using  in  the  larger  cities  *. 

I  have  fonnerly  said  that  the  vital  principle  op^ 
poses  itsell'  only  to  those  noxious  agents  and  che- 


*  There  are  many  physicians  who  prefer  the  maxim  of  AriaLe, 
ftnd  consider  it  belter  tu  continue  ia  error  with  the  multitude, rather 
than  to  be  the  first  to  open  their  eyes  to  even  the  most  positive 
evidcRce,  so  long  ns  the  fact  is  not  generally  admillcd, 

'  Mais  je  liens  qn'il  est  rani,  sur  tjuoi  que  I'on  se  fiinde,    ■ 
,,^^  'Defuir  nbaliDcment  ce  que  suit  lout  le  monde,  •  -.^ 

*  Et  {ju'il  Taut  mieux  soufl'rir  d'l^tre  an  nomhre  des  fous 
•'Oot  da  Bage  parti  se  voir  seul  conlre  lous.'  "'   ""■' 
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)nical  cbapges  tlxat  er^  deetruqtive  4q  J^fe ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  it  equally  facilitates  those  ^(^igeil  thtt 
are  conducive  to  healths  When  thecetisi>  defi- 
ciency of  saline  matter  in  the  blood,  M  ip;  the  h^ 
stage  of  fever,  and  when  certain  salts  are  taJkien  into  tli« 
stomach,  they  are  rapidly  carried  into  the  Giroulati0ft> 
and  almost  instantly  remedy  the  diseased  propeities 
of  the  vital  current  By  changing  the  ccmditioa  ef 
the  blood,  they  correct  the  diseased  qualities  of  the 
secretions.  The  urine,  for  example,  which  is  passed 
in  the  last  stage,  is  not  only  small  in  quantity  but 
exceedingly  acid ;  but  the  carbonates,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  correct  the  acidity  in  this  and  the  otlier 
secretions^  almost  as  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  way, 
as  they  effect  these  changes  out  of  the  body :  whUe 
these,  like  the  stronger  salts,  by  their  action  as  diu^ 
retics,  assist  the  preservative  power  in  removing  the 
poxious  agents  from  the  living  body. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  local  inflamjnations,  and 
in  some  other  diseases,  the  blood  which  is  drawn  i$ 
so  much  deranged,  that  a  white  albuminous  crust 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum.  Thj^  19 
particularly  the  case  in  the  aggravated  form  of  the 
marsh  fever.  Now  in  this  disease,  when  certain 
salts  are  used  internally,  they  remedy  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  so  completely,  that  the  fluid  whiph 
is  drawn  after  they  have  been  used  for  a  short  time 
is  often  entirely  free  from  crust.  I  have  stated  that 
I  have  seen  jsome  cases  of  the  marsh  fever,  whei'e, 
when  saline  medicines  had  not  been  used,  the  blood 
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whicli  was  drawn  had,  when  it  coagulated,  exactly 
the  appearance  of  oatmeal  gruel.  Yet  we  have  seen 
that,  out  of  the  system,  when  a  small  portion  of  cer- 
tain saiine  agents  were  added  at  a  certain  period, 
eren  to  this  diseased  fluid,  thougli  the  fibrin  coagu- 
lated, Btill  there  was  not  even  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  crust  on  the  surface,  or  disease  in  the  hlood, 
whilst  the  serum  which  separated  was  perfectly  clear. 
Now,  may  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  an  extra  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter,  either  in  or  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  increasing  the  saline  strength  of  the  serum, 
enables  it  to  retain  the  albumen,  &c.,  in  a  finner  state  rf 
solution  ?  Tlu8  prevents  congestion  in  the  solids,  for, 
by  rendering  the  current  more  fluid,  it  enables  the 
blood  to  circulate  more  freely  in  the  extreme  vessels 
uf  the  living  body ;  it  prevents  also  that  morbid  coagu- 
lation, or  white  crust,  wliich  is  sure  to  occur,  imless  we 
prevent  its  formation  by  the  internal  use  of  certain 
salts ;  for  when  these  are  freely  used  internally,  the 
blood  which  is  drawn  afterwards,  is  either  without  a 
«ruBt.  or,  if  it  be  crusted,  it  is  much  less  so  than  in 
similar  cases  where  these  remedies  have  not  been 
used. 

Aa  late  as  the  year  1825,  M.  Guyon,  a  French 
physician,  in  Martinique,  published  a  work  for  the 
express  purpose  of  condemning  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
purgatives,  and  blisters,  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow 
fever.  He  recomriiended,  in  their  place,  bark,  wine, 
and  opium.  These  remedies  were,  I  believe,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  practice,  and  the  result  was 
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sach^  that  I  believe  they-will  never  be  again  used  in 
the  French  islands.  About  the  year  1623,  M.  Le 
Fort,  and  some  of  the  other  oldel*  ^H-iiictitioneri^  in 
those  islands,  adopted  the  practice  of  bleeding  freely^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  then  giting 
the  quinine  freely  in  the  last  stage.  This  practice 
has  been  attended  with  great  success ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  French  physicians  woinld  liaire 
been  .  still  more  successful,  had  thejr  not  combined 
this  treatment  with  acids,,  opium,  frictions  with 
lime  or  lemon*juice,  and  the  application  of  red^hofe 
irons  to  the  nape  of  the  neck :  as  if  such  remedies 
could  redd^i  the  black  blood  of  fever,  or  remedy  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  whole  vital  current.  I  observe 
that  &  similar  treatment  has  lately  been  recommended 
in  cholera ;  '  mais  en  medecine,  il  ne  faut  s'etonner 
de«rien.'  • 

vThe<  effect  of  the  saline  medicines  and  that  of 
the  acids  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  conse- 
quently in  fever,  and  all  other  diseases,  where  the  Otoe 
is  decidedly  beneficial,  the  other  must  be  altogether 
inadmissible :  for^  if  the  saline  treatment  be  the  best, 
those  agents  must  be  the  worst,  whose  efiects  are 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  alkaline  salts.  When 
these  are  mixed  witii  even  the  blackest  blood,  out  of 
the  body,  they  brighten  its  colour ;  whilst  the  acids 
riot  only  completely  deprive  it  of  its  redness,  but  they^ 
immediately  destroy  its  healthy '  appearance,  and 
when  these  are  used  internally  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,, 
they  have  precisely  the  same  effect :  they  ruin  the 
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Structure  of  the  already  diseased  blood,  tliey  udd  to  the 
darkue^s  of  its  colour,  and  rapidly  bring  on  tlie  black 
vomit,  as  well  as  the  other  malignant  gymptums,  by 
coDverting  the  whole  of  the  vitiil  stream  into  a 
vitiated  fluid,  which  is  totally  incapable  of  support- 
ing lil'e. 

The  fact  has  long  been  admitted,  that  tlie  acids 
reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation.  This  has  been 
accounted  for  in  vai-ious  ways;  but  my  belief  is,  that 
they  reduce  the  excitement  of  the  whole  system,  and 
act  as  sedatives  by  lessening  the  stimulating  power 
of  the  vital  current  *;  consequently  in  local  inflamma- 
tion, in  symptomatic  fever,  and  all  cases  of  common 
increased  excitement,  where  there  is  no  risk  from 
dissolution  of  the  blood,  the  acids  are,  perhaps,  the 
l)est  remedies  that  can  be  used. 

But,  however  valuable  the  acids  may  be  in  all 
caeefl  where  we  wish  to  reduce  either  general  or  local 
excitement,  yet  tliey  ought  never  to  be  used,  either 
iu  the  miJignant  fevers  or  any  other  disease,  where 
the  blood  is  already  but  too  black.  In  severe  cases 
ot!  such  diseases,  the  saline  medicines  are  valuable, 
beyond  all  ealcidution,  while  the  acids  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  cause  death. 
,.i£  it  be  admitted  that  a.  knowledge  of  the  natural 

M-ri-    ■ 

"JtuB  curious  fact,  that  when  strangers  first  arrive  in  IheWeat- 
Inaies,  they  have  a  fondness  for  the  vegetable  acids,  and  a  dislike 
to  sa!ted  food,  but  after  ihey  become  seasoned  to  the  climate,  Ihe 
appetite  is  reversed,  for  thej  then  have  generally  a  fondness  for 
sailed  provisions,  aud  frequently  a   dislike  even  to  the  acid 


piK^erties  of  the  blood  cauooa^e  us  |to  lessen  themor-- 
tality,  in  mauy  diseases^  we  must  iaUqw  also  tbat  inoot- 
rect  theories  ou  this  subject  haye  done  much  eyili  :•  ^fiihr 
chemistry  has  thrown  both  ita  lights  and  its  shadmrs  cm 
the  science  ci  medicine.  The  black  and  dissolved  stake 
of  the  blood,  both  in  fever,  scurvy,  and  other  diBeaaeB,^ 
was  so  apparent  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  pifaetitiimers 
to  this  subject,  even  at  a  tim6>  wheii  pure  solidistti 
was  the  reigning  doctrine  of  the  day:  and'  from  a 
belief  that  oxygen  was  the  cause  of  the  arterial 
Qolour,  they  adopted,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  iden  of 
curing  these  diseases  by  means  of  acids,  aad  otiier 
agents  that  contain  oxygen  in  a  separable  forau 
It  is  not,  however,  by  addition  but  by  subtraction  that 
oxygen  reddens  the  blood. either  in  the  lungs  or  out 
of  the  body,  and  had  those  who  adopted  the  theosy 
of  jreddening  the  black  blood  in  fever  by  meana  of  acids, 
taken  the  precaution  of  trying  the  effects  of  tiiese  agenta 
on  the  blood>  out  of  the  body,  they  would  have  found, 
that,  so  far  from  oxygenating  or  brightening  the 
Qplotur,  they  c(mverted  even  arterial  blood  into  a  fluid, 
t^t  reqiui^  only  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to 
make  it  resemble  exactly  the  black  vomit,  which  is, 
in  reality,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  internal 
oSusion  of  the  black»  thin,  and  dissolved  blood  which 
is  thrown  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  congestion  in  the  vena  porUB^ 
caused,  as  I  believe,  by  the  total  cessation  of  circula- 
tion in  the  liver. 

,  As  far  bapk  as  the  year  1793,  Drs.  Physic  and 
Cathrall,  of  Phil9delpliia»  in  disseding  the  bodiei^;^ 
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who  liad  died  of  tlie  Afi'ii 


typhui 


fome  persons 
discovered  the  matter  of  black  vomit  in  the  arteries 
leading  to  the  stomach.  In  a  conversation  which  1 
had  with  ])r.  Physic  on  this  subject,  he  informed 
me  that  both  Dr.  Catlirall  and  himself  believed,  at  tlie 
time,  that  this  black  lliiid  hud  found  its  way  into 
those  arteries,  by  some  sort  of  regurgitation.  Dr. 
Physic  is  the  venerable  patriarch  of  his  profession 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  only  a  good,  but  deci- 
dedly a  gifted  man.  He  was  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  in  his  whole  career 
has  done  honour  to  his  great  master.  Dr.  P.  is  as 
likely  to  draiv  a  correct  inference  from  a  given  fact 
OS  any  individual  that  I  know  ;  Init  these  dissectiona 
were  made  at  a  period  of  great  mortality,  when  they 
had  little  time  for  minute  investigation.  If  this  liad 
taken  place,  llie  black  matter  would  liave  been  traced 
to  the  heart,  and,  probably,  long  ere  this,  would  hav* 
led  to  some  im|)ortant  conclusions,  both  with  respe(it 
to  the  theory  and  treatment  of  fever.  '  ■ 

It  would  be  impossible  for  even  the  most  bigoted 
solidist  to  look  at  the  black  and  vitiated  blood  which 
we  see  oozing  from  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  thi^  , 
gunw,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  West  Indian  fevenij 
and  not  be  convinced,  when  the  vital  fluid  is  t$  J 
euch  a  morbid  condition,  tliat  this  nmst  have  uo  me^ 
share  in  producing  the  malignant  symptoms,  whicli 
are  bo  common  iu  tliose  fatal  diseases.  Ohisholm,' 
however,  I  believe,  was  the  firs^t  who  adopted  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  brighten,  or.  as  he  called  it,  to 
(ULygenate  the  black  blood  in  the  West  India  fevers, 
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by  mieaiis  of  agents  that  contaia  oxygen  in  a  Btete  of 
loose  combination.  He  eommenced  first  with  those 
preparations  of  mercury,  which  Avere  supposed  td 
contain  oxygen  in  its  most  separable  iform-^  but  we 
know  well  that  this  practice  completely  failed.  -He 
then  thought  of  reddening  the  black  smd  diseased 
blood  by  means  of  acids,  &c.  This  idea  was  pro- 
bably adopted  at  an  earlier  period;  but  it  was  oidy 
in  the  year  1798,  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time^ad 
opportunity  of  giving  this  piiactice  a  fair  trial/in  the 
African  typhus. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1798,  he  received  *«  suf- 
^  ficient  quantity  of  genuine  and  faithfully  prepared 

*  nitrous  acid,'  fi-oin  Dr.  Rolla,  Surgeon-general  to 
the  Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich*  The  first  and 
only  case  in  which  this  remedy  was  tried  terminated 
fatally.  *  The  effects,*  says  Chisholm,  *  were  dread* 
^  ful;  a  moitt  violent  spasm  of  the  stomach  toM  in-' 

*  stantly  produced^  although  no  irritability  of  that 

*  organ  existed  before  ;  and  no  application  whatever 
^  afterwards  could  remove  it.  A  repetition  was  con- 
^  sequently  carefully  avoided.' 

Chisholm  has  published  this  case  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  work;' I  will  insert  it  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  still  believe  that  the  black  blood,  in 
the  African  typhus,  cholera,  and  other  malignant 
diseases,  may  be  reddened  by  acids  and  other 
agents  that  contain  oxygen  in  a  state  of  loose  c<>mbi- 
nation. 

*  Thomas  Wilshaw,  aged  29,  and  of  a  darkcmn* 
'  plexion,  admitted  May  9tfa^  1798.    After  slight 
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'  rigour,  was  suddenly  attacked  lust  night  witli  pain 
'  in  tlie  !uin»,  and  generally  over  the  body  ;  paiu  in 
'  the  occiput,  succeeded  by  an  accession  of  heat,  great 
'  thirst,  &c.  These  symptoms  liave  continued.  Pulse 
'  120;  tongue  whitish ;  belly  open.    Ordered  the  ni- 

*  tro«8  acid  in  the  tbllowing  ibnji ;  R  acid,   nitros; 

'  5i,  aq.  lib.  l\,  syrup,  ^ij.  M.  suniend.  in  die.  In  J 
'  the  evening    AW«/e   considerably.    10th.  Attacked, 

*  during  tlie  night,  \v\Hi  violent  looseness  without  I 
'  griping;  stools  tliin  and  yellowish:  in  the  morning  ' 
'  a  vomiting  came  on.     The  nitrous  acid  in  the  lore- 

*  going  dilution  was  continued  iii  small  doses,  so  as 
'  te  finish  the  buttle.     The  vomiting,  however,  iw 

*  creasing  tit  ait  alarming  degree,  the  bottle  was  not  re- 
'  Dewed,  but  various  means  were  recurred  to  to  absorb 

*  tlie  acid  already  received.  The  vomiting  could  not 
'  be  checked,  and  the  discharged  fluid  was  of  a  most 
'  acrid  sourness,    11th.    The  same  distressing  symp- 

*  twns  having  augmented,  the  whole  of  the  day  was 
'  employed  in  the  assiduous  use  of  magnesia,  with 

*  essence  of  peppermint,  aether,  opiates,  &c.,  au4 
'  blisters  were  applied :  all  these  proved  totally  in? 

*  effectual.     12th.  Pulse  68;  tongue  red,  and  dry  in 

*  ihe  centre,  edges  moist  and  wliite.     The  vomiting 

*  having  somewhat  abated,  and  it  being  evident  that 
'  the  nitrous  acid  could  no  longer  be  employed  with- 
'  out  hazarding  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  was  totally 

'  laid  aside,  and  calomel,  with  the  occasional  addition  , 

'  oj"  the  soluble  jiiercuri/'.was  substituted.    I3tli,  Vo- 

'  mitiiig  Boniewhat  ti-oublesonie  ;  other  symptoms  as 

"  Corrosive  sublimate. 
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beifiire ;  no  mercurial  action.  Contintie.  14th.  A^^ 
pearance  of  yellowness  in  the  eyes  and  face,  folinef 
greatly  inflamed.  Return  of  vomiting  to  ad  vioi^t 
a  degree  as  on  the  10th  and  11th.  Pulse  64;  Very 
feeble  and  tremulouB.  Subsultud  tendinum.  TeetU 
and  giuns  covered  with  black  fur ;  blisters  applied 
to  the  back,  stcmiach,  and  thighs.  Six,  P^M;  St^ 
mach  became  suddenly  more  retentive,  but  pulstf 
more  and  more  sunk ;  at  ten  p.m.  expired.  Thii 
examination  of  the  body  exhibited  the  fatal  efibct^ 
of  the  administration  of  nitrous  acid  in  this  trettien- 
dous  fever.  The  stomach  was  very  much  dimifiMhed 
in  Mze^  the  villous  coat  everywhere  abraded^  ofid 
evident  marks  of  gangrene. 
'  In  this  single  case,  the  nitrous  acid  was  em- 
ployed ;  but  its  e£fects  were  by  no  means  such  as  to 
induce  us  to  make,  or  to  warrant  a  second  trials  It 
is  evidently  inappropriate  in  a  disease  where  the 
stomach  is  in  a  highly  morbid  state,  and  where, 
consequently,  its  use  must  necessarily  produce  an 
irritation,  rendering  that  organ  incapable  of  reten- 
tion, or  of  performing  its  peculiar  functions/ 
Chisholm  was  the  first,  also,  who  used  the  chlorate' 
of  potass  in  tlie  West  India  fevers.  This,  like  the 
nitrous  acid,  &c.,  was  given  with  the  view  of  oxyge- 
nating* the  black  blood.     In  some  cases  it  was  found 

*  Chisholm  was  as  much  mistaken  in  dupposin^j^  that  the. 
oxymuriate  of  potass  contains  oxygen  in  a  separable  form,  as  he 
was  in  believing  that  the  addition  of  oxygen  was  the  cause  of  the 
red  colour  of  the  blood.  The  chlorate  and  the  nitrate  of  potass 
give  oat  oxygen  only  when  exposed  to  a  led  beat ;  but  neitlier^of 
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to  be  exceediugly  useful ;  but  in  others  it  completely 
failed ;  i'or,  frunt  uot  being  aware  of  the  maimer  in 
which  this  most  active  and  valuable  remedy  produces 
it«  effects,  other  improper  ugents  were  ueed  ut  the  sanie 
time,  and  the  advantage  that  was  gained  by  this  salt 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil  tliat  was 
produced  by  large  doses  of  calomel,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, aatinioiiial  preparutions,  opium,  and  other  agents 
that  are  so  destructive,  particularly  when  they  are  used 
in  the  last  Btage  of  malignant  diseases*. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  acids  in  the  West 

tbeae  salts  can  communicate  one  particle  of  oiiygta  to  the  blood 
at  the  commou  temperature  of  98". 

■  There  is  one  very  singular  case,  related  by  Chisholm,  '  of 
'  enlarg'ed  spleen,  and  dropsical  swelling  of  the  abdomen  with 
^  hydrocele,  which  shows  the  powerful  efTecis  which  the  chlorate 

*  produces  in  the  secreting  organs.     In  this  the  nitrous  acid,  in 

*  any  state  of  dilution,  could  not  be  made  to  tit  on  the  ttomatA; 

*  and  therefore,  Ihe  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash  was  substi- 
'  tuted,  in  doses  of  four  grains  only,  repeated  every  four  houra.. 
'  Thi.s  medicine,  thus  exhibited,  produced,  on  the  third  dsy,  so 

*  remarkable  a  whiteness  of  the  tongue,  aa  to  excite  the  aslonisb- 
'  ment  of  e^en  the  attendants ;  and  within  a  week  the  secretion 

*  of  urine  wan  considerably  increased,  and  Ihe  swelling  of  )ht 

*  abdomen  almost  entirely  reduced.     The  Ordnance  surgeon  liad^. 
'it  in  view  to  effect   a  cure  of   the   hydrocele,   which    was   of  m^ 

'  year's  standing,  by  the  injeciing  of  diluted  wiue,  but  the 
'  oxygenated  muriate,  bi/  errating  an  abiorplton  oflhejhiid,  dli-' 
'  appointed  him,  and complrlfd  Ihfcurf.'  Chisholm  slates,  also, 
that  the  *  blowl,  after  the  fxhibition  of  the  orygenaled  tnuriatt, 
'  v>at  rcmarkabli/  Jlorid'  This  was  observed  in  two  easel, 
wherein  blood  was  drawn  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  change  pro- 
duced on  it  by  the  medicine. 
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India  fevers,  are  now  so  well  known  to  the  well- 
informed  practitioners  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
we  have  only  an  opportunity  (^judging  of  their  effects, 
when  they  are  either  advised  by  ignoranee  or  used  by 
mistake.  The  two  following  cases  may  not  be  without 
interest ;  but  as  they  will  probably  be  afterwards  re- 
ferred to,  I  shall  now,  from  the  fear  of  being  tedious, 
describe  them  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Count  Raven,  a  young  officer  in  the  Danish  royal 
West  India  troops,  was  attacked. with  the  climate  or 
seasoning  fever,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1825.  He  was  attended  by  an  army 
physician,  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
West  Indies.  Mercury  was  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  was  given  internally,  and  two  soldiers 
were  also  employed  to  rub  him  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment on  various  parts  of  the  body.  Salivation 
speedily  came  on,  and  as  the  state  of  his  mouth  was 
very  disagreeable,  he  begged  of  his  physician  to  allow 
him  to  wash  his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  water ; 
this  was  permitted ;  but  he  was  warned  not  to  swallow 
any  part  of  the  fluid.  A  mulatto  woman,  however, 
who  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  room,  recommended 
him  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  the  vinegar,  which  lie 
did.  Tliis  was  on  the  20th,  and  almost  immediately 
after  symptoms  of  a  most  malignant  nature  made  their 
appearance;  the  stomach  became  exceedingly  irri- 
table, and  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  that 
he  had  swallowed  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
acid,  this  flue  young  man  was  numbered  with  the 
dead. 
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I  did  not  see  the  above  case,  but  it  miide  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  St.  Tlionias  at  the  time  that  it 
occurred.  The  above  facts  were  given  to  nie  in  Mriting 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  present  during  the  short 
ilhiess  of  this  young  officer. 

In  the  year  182(^,  a  party  of  strolling  comedians, 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  visited  tlie  island 
of  St.  Thomas.  There  were  fifteen  in  all,  and  during 
their  short  residence,  eight  were  attacked  with  fever. 
All  of  them  were  attended  either  by  Dr.  Stedman,  or 
myself:  one  died  and  seven  recovered.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abridgment  of  the  notes  which  were  taken 
of  the  unsucceaeiul  case,  at  the  time  that  it  occurred, 

Joseph  Kenyon.  about  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
rather  stout,  uitli  a  florid  complexion,  is  a  native  of 
Kngland,  but  has  resided  several  years  in  the  United 
States.  Arrived  in  St.  Thomas  on  tlie  28th  October. 
This  is  ids  first  visit  to  any  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

llie  theatre  in  St.  Thomas  is  uncommonly  hot,  and 
this  man.  like  the  other  actors,  perspired  most  pro- 
fusely while  he  was  performing  on  the  stage.  He 
escaped  the  climate  fever,  however,  until  the  middle  of 
December.  On  the  16th  ofthismonlh  Kenyon  passed 
the  day  on  a  visit  to  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was 
then  captain  of  a  vessel  that  M'as  lying  in  the  har- 
bour. Tiie  wind  was  southerly  at  the  time,  and  the 
day  was  unconnnonly  hot  for  that  season  of  the  year. 
They  had  been  sailing  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon, 
about  the  harbour,  in  an  open  Iwat.     In  the  evening 
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he, felt  heated  and  unwell,  but.drank  fi^'en moiie  thun 
uBual  "^y  on  purpose  to  get  nd  of  hi$(  had  faelings^ .  i  A 
violent  fever  came  on  during  the  night,  hut  they  thought 
lightly  of  this,  as  it  was  believed  ta  be  partly,  the 
efiect  of  the  evening's  debauch.   The  ifever, ,  h£>wev€ur, 
continued  during  the  day,  but  he  refused  to  sand  £pir 
any  medical  attendant,  and  said  that  he  would  Uy  to 
sleep  it  off,  consequently  the  whole  of  that  day  /was 
lost     On  the  morning  of  the  18th  I  was  sent  for  to 
see  him.    His  fever  had  conomenced  without  any 
chill ;  he  was  suffering  from  severe  pain,  particulaily 
in  the  head ;   his  eyes  were  red,  and  his  face  ex- 
ceedingly flushed,  but  his  pulse  was   only  108 1  the 
artery  at  the  wrist,  however,  was .  completely  incom- 
pressible,  and  felt    almost  as    large  as  the .  little 
fiwger.     About  forty  ounces  of  blood  were  inmie- 
diately  taken  from  the  arm ;  it  was  hot  and  .florid,  as 
it  always  is  in  this  fever ;  but  the  crassamentum  was 
not  cupped,  neither  had  it  the  slightest  appearance 
6i  crust  on  the   surface.     The  bleeding  produced 
instant  relief     About  half  an  hour  aftei:  this   he 
took  a  croton  pill ;  which  was  retained,  and   ope- 
jated  freely ;  the  morbid  heat  was  also  removed  fcorn 
the  system  by  the  almost  constant  use  of  a  sponge, 
frequently  dipped  in  cold  water,  > 

.   As  the  excitement  continued,  he  was  again  twice 

*  One  of  his  connpanions,  using  the  lanjruage  of  Shalcspeafe, 
told  noe,^  that  *  Kenyon  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  applyhig 
•  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  his  blood;'  and  that  all  of  them 
feart'd,  even  from  the  first,  that  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  fever  in 
th«  West  Indiesi  .  >/ 
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bled  during  the  day,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
when  I  found  that  we  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
increased  action,  he  wfts  then  put  under  the  saline 
treatment.  On  the  20th,  he  was  much  better,  the 
fever  still  continued,  but  he  was  free  from  head* 
ft^he,  and  without  any  one  of  the  malignant  symp* 

When  I  saw  him  late  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  he 
was  then  considerably  better.  His  eyes  had  been 
•lightly  yellow  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  but 
file  yellow  colour  had  not  increased;  his  kidneys 
were  operating  with  considerable  activity ;  he  was 
cheerful,  and  appeared  to  be  so  well  that  I  thought 
he  was  completely  out  of  danger,  and  left  him  with- 
out any  intention  of  returning  on  the  following  day. 

About  six  o'clock,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the 
81st,  I  was  again  sent  for  to  visit  this  patient,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  dying.  This  was  an  unexpected 
blow  to  me,  for,  previous  to  that  period,  I  had 
been  so  successful  with  the  saline  treatment,  that  I 
did  not,  at  the  moment,  know  what  to  think  of  this 
circumstance.  When  I  went  to  the  house,  I  met 
the  servant  coming  out  with  a  large  basin  nearly 
full  c^  the  black  vomit,  which,  she  told  me,  he  had 
just  brought  up.  When  I  entered  the  room  he  was 
•till  perfectly  in  his  senses.  His  first  words  were, 
that  his  fute  was  fixed,  for  he  had  got  the  block 
voinit  His  eyes  and  skin  had  become  completely 
yellow  within  a  few  hours;  he  complained  of  a 
severe  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  begged  me,  mojst 
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urgently,  to  give   him  something   to  relieve  it    as 
speedily  as  possible. 

There  was  a  box  of  Seidlitz  powders  on  the  table, 
which  he  had  been  using  before,  and,  being  tlie  nearest 
remedy,  I  took  the  alkaline  powder,  and  threw  it 
into  a  tumbler  which  contained,  as  I  supposed,  about 
a  few  tea-spoonsful  of  water,  but  it  effervesced  imme- 
diately so  briskly  with  the  carbonates,  that  I  was 
induced  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  In  answer  to  my 
enquiries,  he  told  me  that,  as  soon  as  I  had  left  him 
on  the  preceding  evening,  the  landlady  of  the  house 
had  come  up  with  a  large  tureen  full  of  wann  vinegar 
and  water.  This  said  lady  is  an  old  French  woman, 
who  has  long  kept  a  lodging-house  in  St.  Thomas' ; 
she  told  him  that  the  English  practitioners  might  be 
very  clever,  but  they  neglected  many  remedies  that 
were  always  used  by  the  best  physicians  in  the 
French  islands.  She  insisted  upon  bathing  him  with 
warm  vinegar  and  water :  to  this  he  consented ;  it 
was  done,  and  soon  after  he  went  to  sleep.  When 
she  left  him,  he  was  apparently  so  little  ill,  that  she 
did  not  leave  either  a  servant  to  remain  with  him 
during  the  night,  or  a  candle  in  the  room.  He  awoke, 
however,  about  midnight  %vith  a  burning  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  intense  thirst;  the  guglet,  however,  had 
been  taken  away  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  ser- 
vant had  neglected  to  bring  it  back.  He  got  up,  as 
he  said,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  and  as  he  could 
not  find  any  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  dipped 
a  tumbler  ii/to  the  tureen,  and  drank  freely  of  the 
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vinegar  and  water,  wliidi  the  old  woman  had,  unfor- 
tiiuately,  left  in  the  room;  hut  the  tldrst  soon  became 
more  excessive  than  before,  und  in  a  short  time  it 
ivas  so  urgent  Unit  he  eouhl  not  sleep :  he  continued, 
however,  irom  time  to  time  di-inking  the  vhiegar  and 
^I'ater ;  and,  before  day  dawned,  he  liad  used  ahiiost 
the  whole.  The  thirst  had  not  been  alleviated  by  the 
acid  drink;  on  tiie  contrary,  it  had  produced  a  most 
intolerable  burning  iu  the  epigastric  region.  Alwut 
sunrise  he  became  excessively  sick  at  his  stomach, 
and  even  tlie  tirst  time  that  he  vomiteil,  he  brought 
up  a  large  t|uantity  of  the  black  vomit.  This  was 
only  a  short  period  before  I  saw  him,  and  then  he 
felt  relieved  for  the  moment,  from  having  got  rid  of 
60  nmch  of  this  Iflack  and  acid  irritating  fluid  from 
the  gastric  organs. 

I  gave  him  one  of  the  alkaline  powders,  A  sina- 
pism was  immediately  aj)plied  to  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  afterwards  carbonate  of  soda  was  admi- 
nistered in  large  doses,  hut  tlie  vonuting  continued. 
When  he  became  worse,  Creole  pepper,  nitrate  of 
silver,  champagne,  and  otlier  remedies  were  then 
used,  but  without  the  slightest  relief;  for  the  sto- 
mach was  so  exceedingly  irritable  that  all  these 
agents  were  inmiediately  rejected.  At  the  request 
of  one  of  his  companions,  mercurial  ointment  was 
rubbed  in  every  half  hour;  but  it  seemed  tuily  to 
annoy  liim  without  producing  any  benefit.  The  kid- 
neys had  now  ceased  to  secrete,  and  all  the  inaligoaut 
symptouis  were  increasing  M"ith  great  rapidity.     The 
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vomiting  became  lesB  frequ^t;  butin  propoiliDD  as 
this  left  him  he  became  deliiious^  witli  frequent  Btart*^ 
ing  in  the  tendons.  The  increased  exoitendmtt  > was 
nearly  gone,  his  pulse  was  ^oivn  to  76^  and  his'ddn 
was  rather  colder  than  naturali  Tbefef  were  momemts^ 
during  the  day,  when  he  appeared  to  rally;  bul  at 
night  he  became  much  worse.  Earljr  oh  the  follow^- 
ing  morning  he  became  comrulsed,  and  after  somii 
awful  struggles  he  expired,  a^  I  believe,  a  victim 
to  the  accidental  use  of  the  large  quantity  of  tiia 
acid. 

We  need  not,  however,  have  recourse  to  solitary 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  destructive  eilbcts 
of  the  acid  treatment  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  hot 
dimates;  for  in  some  countries  this  practice  has 
been  tried  on  a  large  scale :  and  we  know  well,  that 
the  mortality  has  been  dreadful  in  every  instance 
where  adds  have  been  extensively  used  in  malignant 
diseases.  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  pixxtfs 
which  might  be  brought  forward  on  this  subject. 

The  African  typhus  made  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city  of  Carthagena,  Old  Spain,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1804,  and  ceased  in  Janu* 
ary,  1805. 

When  the  disease  conunenced,  there  were  about 
thirty-four  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  exact  number  that  were 
attacked  during  these  months ;  but  as  some  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  disease,  and  as  numbers 
in  all  towns  are  not  susceptible  of  being  acted  on 
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by  eontogious  poiBons,  <  it  is  perhaps  no  extravagant 
asithmetio  to  Buppose  that,  out  of  the  whole,  about  ten 
thousand  escaped  any  formal  attack  of  this  fever ; 
coibsequeiKtly  we  may  infer^  that  about  twenty-four 
thousand  were  taken  ill  with  the  reigning  epidemic. 
<.  During  this  period,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acii 
gas  was  used  as  a  preventive  or  preservative  against 
the  disease,  but  it  completely  failed.    ^  I  wm  con^ 

*  ^iatUlyy  says  Riseuno,  '  surrounded  ufith  an  atmM^ 
'  phere  of  this  gas,  ^hiUt  in  the  Military  Hospital ; 

*  the  same  was  the  case  with  several  families  j  who^ 

*  Wee  myself  took  the  disease*.* 

The  Spaoidb  physicians  have  a  great  dislike  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet ;  they  did  not  use  calomel,  but  bark 
wae  with  some  of  them  a  favourite  remedy ;  for  even 
during  the  hot  stage  they  forced  large  doses  of  this 
substance,  combined  with  acids^  into  the  stomach,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  so  exceedingly .  irritable,  that  it 
could  scarcely  retain  one  particle  of  this  most  nau« 
seous  mixture. 

: '  *  Butf'  says  Riseuno,  *  the  most  rational  method 
^'  wkiek  has  hitherto  been  pursued,  is  that  which  has 
' '.  kectn  .  recommended  by  those  learned  persons  who 
'  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  it  coincides  with 
f.the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  professof'ik  of 
'  l^s  city,  and  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience  f  / 

•  See  Riseuno's  Paper  in  Sir  William  Burnett's  Work  on  the 
Mediterranean  Fever,  p.  241. 

t  There  is  scarcely  any  other  city  where,  in  propoKion  to  th^ 
nomb^r  attacked,  Uie  mortidity  has  been  so  great  as  in  Carthil* 
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This  ratioaaL  method  consisted  in  giving  tama- 
rinds, or  cream  of  tartar,  in  the  beginning,  in  such 
doses  as  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  Emetics  were  also 
administered ;  but  their  chief  reliance  was  on  acids, 

*  particularly  those  of  the  mineral  kind;'  and  when 
the  malignant  symptoms  made  their  appearance, 
which  indeed  they  were  sure  to  do  under  such 
practice,  recourse  was  then  had  to  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids  in  large  doses. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  most  rational  treatment  had  not  made  any  very 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Riseuno ;  for, 
after  having  seen  the  effects  of'  their  treatment  in  no 
less  than  four  epidemics  of  this  disease,  he  seems  to 
have  made  up  liis  mind,  in  case  of  its  return,  to  leave 
the  patients  almost  entirely  to  themselves ;  or,  at  all 
events,  not  to  have  recourse  to  acids  or  any  other 
active  treatment.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
having. adopted  this  resolution  is  not  uninstructive. 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  he  states,  that 

*  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  able 

*  to  point  out  any  method  of  treatment  which  would 

*  prove  an  aUeviation  to  suffering  humanity,  under 

*  the  heavy  scourge  which  this  city  has  been  unfor- 

*  tunately  subject  to ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
'  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  during 
'  the  four  epidemics  which  have  prevailed,  I  have  not 

gena,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  all  their  epidemics.  Now,  as  this 
is  admitted,  I  cannot  see  on  what  principle  Riseuno  can  assert 
that  the  theory  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  daily  experience. 
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'  been  able  to  fix  on  any  plan  upon  which  I  can  iiv 
'  vuriiibly  depend,  iu  the  treatment  of  this  <Iise!ise : 
'  a  disease  which,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  attack, 
'  is  rf  the  most  malignant  nature  of  any  hitherto 
'  knoim  ;  for  which  reason,  it  ouglit  to  be  combated 
'  on  its  very  first  appearance  ;  fur,  mild  ajid  simple  at 
'  it  may  appeitr^  it  is  itj'a  moat  insidious  nature,  ojtfm^ 
'  appearing  icith  nymptumg  w/iich,  if  incautiouafy 
'  treated,  lead  to  many  others  of  a  far  worse  descrip- 
'  tion ;  and  whilst,  under  this  idea,  the  effect  of  the 
'  nieihcine  is  aivaited,  before  a  more  correct  judgmwit 
'  of  its  efficacy  can  he  fomied,  symptoms  make  their 
'  appearance  which  speedily  deprive  the  patient  of 
'  life;  whiUt,  perhaps,  no  remedy  has  been  applied, 
'  or,  as  frequently  ha])|>eiis,  if  administered,  it  could 
'  not  he  retained  on  tJie  stomach  of  the  patient. 

'  From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  circum- 
'  Etances,  /  am  induced  to  prefer  a  passive  method  of 
'  treatment  i  by  which,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
'  tliat  the  physician  should  be  altogetlier  neutral,  but 
'  that  a  general  plan  should  be  kept  in  view ;  whilst 
'  each  individual  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  the 
'  most  appropriate  to  Ids  constitution,  temperament, 
'  age,  maimer  of  living,  &c.  &c.,  and  under  this  iu- 
*  variable  idea,  that  the  mildest,  simplest,  ami  easiest 
'  method,  w  that  lehich  is  preferred  by  nature ;  par- 
'  ticukriy  in  the  complaint  under  consideration.  This 
'  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  eitlier  in  the  case  of 
'  those  persons  who,  being  ahamltmed  by  their  family 
'  and  physician,  are  unejpecled/y  presen-ed  ;  whilst. 
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^  on  the  other  hand,  msny  of  ibose  who  were  aiftiated 
*  by  physicians,  and  who  took^^uid  retaified  ii  great 
^  quantity  of  medicines,  expired  nnder  tkii  tteMment, 
^  and  that  of  the  violent  J^er' 

Now,  from  this  it  appears  that  the  only  indinduidd 
who  were  '  most  unexpectedly  presesyed/  were  thos^ 
poor  persons  who  had  the  good  fortune  >  to  be  left  to 
themselves ;  whilst  the  rich,  who  Were  attended  by 
the  Spanish  physiciansi  and  took  plenty  of  emetics, 
bark,  mineral  acids,  &C4,  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
sure  to  die,  either  from  the  fever,  or  from  the  effect  of 
the  remedies  that  were  given  to  cure  it  * :  and  this  ii 
the  more  probable,  from  the  unquestionable  fact^  that 
during  the  short  period  of  foui-  months,  the  popula* 
tion  in  Carthagena  was  reduced  from  thirty-four. to 
fourteen  thousand ;  for  of  the  twenty4bur  thousand 
who  wex*e  probably  attacked,  twenty  thouemid  feU 
viotime,  either  to  the  disease  or  the  improper  treat- 
ment which  was,  almost  universally,  adopted  by  th6 
physicians  of  Spain.  And  my  own  conviction  is^  that 
if  five  thousand  of  these  died  of  the  fever,  fifteen  thour 

^  It  waH  not  without  foundation  that  Le  Sagt  wad  so  s^V^re 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  Spanish  practice ;  neither  was  hd  far 
from  the  truth,  where  he  makes  Gil  Bias  say,  when  he  thought 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  in  the  Tower  of  Segovia, — *  Je 

*  m'attendais  done  k  passer  le  pas ;  neanmoins  mon  attente  fut 

*  (roknpt^e.     Mes  docteurs  m'ayant  abdndonnt^,  et  laissu'  le  champ 

*  libre  k  la  nature,  me  sauverent  par  ce  moyen.    La  fidvr^,  qui, 

*  selon  leur  pronosUc,  detail  m'emporter,  me  quittm  comme  poor 

*  leur  en  donner  le  dementi/ 
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sand  fell  vietims  to  the  inlproper  ti-^atment  which  bad 
been  adopted  in  Carthagena. 

Such  fttcts  as  these  require  no  comment.  There 
can  be  no  question^  that  the  practitioners  in  Spain 
acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ;  and 
though  we  know  now  that  they  were  led  into  tliis 
destructive  practice  by  a  false  theory,  yet  to  have 
persevered,  so  obstinately,  with  agents  that  were  00 
evidently  destructive  was,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  perpetration  of  legal 
murder  on  a  large  scale.  I  may  observe  also,  that  it 
is  the  miserable  treatment  that  has  been  founded  on 
erroneous  opinions  with  respect  to  the  bk>od,  which 
has  brought  the  humoral  pathology  into  so  much  disre^ 
pute.  The  solidists,  however,  have  little  reason  to  refer 
to  this,  or  to  boast  of  the  success  of  their  own  practice 
in  the  malignant  diseases  of  hot  climates ;  for  were  it 
necessary,  I  could  bring  forward  many  instances 
where  the  English  physicians  lost,  in  the  same  fever, 
a  great  deal  more  than  one'-half  of  those  patients  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  treated  ivith  large  doses  of 
calomel,  opium,  and  the  other  improper  remedies 
which  are  generally  used  by  those  who  attend  only 
to  the  nerves,  or  to  increased  action  in  the  brain  or 
the  mucous  membranes. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1827  that  the  African  ty- 
phus made  its  re-appearance  in  St.  Thomas,  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  certain  vessels,  which  came  indirectly 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  As  this  disease  has  been 
repeatedly  in  that  island,  the  eases  which  dccuired 
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were  not  numerous,  and  chiefly  confined  to  strangers, 
but  particularly  to  the  sailors.  It  was  not,  liowever, 
entirely  confined  to  these,  for  some  of  the  Creoles 
were  severely  attacked,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
natives,  who  had  never  been  out  of  the  tropica,  died 
during  this  epidemic,  on  the  third  or  fourtli  day  after 
attack,  with  the  yellow  skin,  the  black  vomits  au4 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  this  virulent  disease. .    . 

Diuring  this  epidemic  I  lost  some  of  my  best  firiends. 
In  these  cases,  I  had  administered  the  remedies .  in 
common  use,  not  from  a  belief  that  they  did  any  good, 
but  merely  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  somethi^ig. 
In  some  instances,  however,  their  effects  were  so 
obviously  injurious  that  they  could  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  I  examined  some  of  the 
bodies  very  minutely  soon  after  death.  The  appearances 
which  I  observed,  induced  me  to  fonn  a  different 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  fever,  and  this 
led  to  the  saline  treatment.  The  first  case  in  which 
it  was  tried,  was  in  that  of  his  Excellency,  Chamber- 
lain Von  Scholten,  Governor-General  of  the  Danish 
West-India  islands.  I  had  seen  this  case  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fever.  The  patient  was  bled  freely 
in  the  first  stage,  the  cold  sponge  was  almost  con- 
stantly used,  and  after  the  bowels  had  been  well  eva- 
cuated with  castor  oil,  &c.,  we  continued  to  give  purga- 
tives in  small  doses,  and  along  with  tliis  we  used,  also, 
an  infusion  of  snake-root  tea.  In  this  case,  the  excite- 
ment had  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  free  use  of 
the  Umcet,     There  were  no  signs  of  organic  disi^ase. 
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ifi'  htty  of  the  solids.  Tlie  disease,  however,  con- 
tinued to  advance  rapidly  in  its  progress,  as  1  be- 
lieved, in  consenucnre  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
lilood.  TTie  excitement  at  this  period  was  not  great ; 
but  on  the  tlnrd  night  of  the  fever  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly restless.  The  kidneys  had  ceased  to  secrete, 
and  when  the  day  dawned  on  the  following  morning, 
it  was  observed  that,  during  the  niglit,  the  eyes  had 
become  yellow.  The  skin  was  also  assuming  the 
same  colour,  particularly  about  tlie  neck  and  the 
angles  of  the  jaw. 

I  was  now  perfectly  convinced,  if  I  continued  with 
the  same  treatment,  that  this  active  and  valuable 
individual  would  certainly  be  lost.  I  had  formerly  re- 
ceived great  kindness  from  this  nobleman,  whom  I  now 
considered  to  be  in  great  danger.  In  fact,  I  had  more 
reasons  than  one  for  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  this 
case.  U  was  now  that  I  considered  myself  peifectly 
warranted  in  giving  liim  a  chance,  by  trying  the 
effects  of  the  non-purgative  saline  medicines.  These 
were  immediately  used ;  in  tiventy-four  hours  after- 
wards he  was  out  of  danger,  and  is  still,  I  trust,  iti 
good  health. 

This  case  gave  me  great  encouragement  to  go  on 
mth  the  saline  practice  in  others.  I  had  after- 
wards several  severe  cases  on  shore,  and  many  more 
amongst  the  shipping.  At  one  period,  I  had  about 
thirty-five  sailors  at  the  same  time  in  the  fever  ho.?- 
pital.  The  disease  continued  cldefly,  however,  in 
solitary  cases,  until  about  the  month  of  June,  lS-^8. 
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Dr.  George  William  Stedmaa   adopted    the  same 
treatment,   and  I  can   safely   assert,  that  after  we 
commenced  it,  neither  Dr.  Stedman  nor  myself  lost 
one  case,  where  we  were  called  (which  we  generally 
were)  to   the  patients  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack.     Those,  however,  were  not 
quite  so  fortunate,  who  obstinately  persevered  with 
the  old  practice,  and  continued  fretting  the    sto- 
machs  of  their  patients  with  calomel  and  James's 
powder,  or  rubbing  them  all  over  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment.    One  physician,  who  lived  in  the  same  street, 
and  nearly  opposite,  during  the  same  epidemic,  lost, 
in  some  instances,  three  out  of  four  amongst  the 
sailors ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  liis  partner,  his 
apothecary,  and  bookkeeper,  were  all  attacked  with  a 
fever  that  commenced  with  a  chill ;  and  though  he 
saw  every  one  of  these  cases,  early  in  the  disease, 
yet  they  all  died  on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day  from 
the  period  of  attack,  with  the  symptoms  of  the  Afri-» 
can  typhus  distinctly  marked.     In  short,  during  this 
epidemic,  almost  every  case  terminated  in  death  which 
was  treated,  either  by  myself  or  others,  with  calomel, 
antimonial  preparations,  frictions  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, snake-root  tea,  &c.;  whilst  those  that  were 
well  bled  and  properly  evacuated  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  put  under  the  saline  treatment,  almost  inva- 
riably recovered.      These    circumstances   are   well 
known  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  on  an  average  of  the  fever 
cases  that  were  treated  in  this  way,  either  by  Dr. 
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Stedm^Dr  or  mysdf,  forty Tiune  patients  out  of  fifty 
yfico^r^ed-^  , 

,.,|ShauldI,Jb/erqaftarybe  able  to  publish  my  intended 
]K^.pn  the  feveir*  of  *he  West  Indies,  I  may  then 
l^ing ; ,  forward ,  adc^ional  evidence  on  this  subj  ect ; 
l^^t  litwst  that  I  have  already  said  quite  enough  to 
^Qvii^^e.aay  impartial  reader,  that  nothing  has  been 
^ned  by  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the  solidists,  and 
that  much  has  been  lost,  either  by  the  neglect,  or  by 
tiui  erroneous  opinions  which  exist,  even  to  this  day, 
with  respect  to  the  healthy  and  diseased  properties 
0f  the  blood ;  but  those  who  will  contrast  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  generally  used  in  malignant  diseases, 
yfnih  the  result  of  the. practice  which  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
as  well  as  the  solids,  may  admit  that  the  saline  prac- 
tice not  only  supports,  but  illustrates,  the  very  doc- 
typie  which  I  have  given  of  fever ;  whilst  the  theory, 
pp  the  other  hand,  enables  us  to  explain  why  the 
result  should  be  so  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  all  malignant  diseases. 

I  have  now  given  a  hasty  outline  of  the  views  which 
I;  have  formed  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  fever, 
and  also  of  the  treatment  which  I  have  adopted ;  and 
tjbiough  I  know  well  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
cure  every  malignant  case,  either  by  this  or  by  any 
o.tilier  practice,  still  my  conviction  is,  that  the  saline 
tir^atment  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  that 
h^p  .yet  been  tried;  for,  under  the  use  of  this,  a 
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greater  number  has  been  saved  than  by  any  other. 
This  practice,  however,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy; 
still,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  eflFects,  not  only 
in  the'  West  Jbdies^i  but  evttniKithk^^MCi^Il 
beUeve  that  the  day  is  oot  r^ery  dklantf  HfUM  the 
physician  wiU  no  ihore  thiiik  of  caring  ssninal^ant 
disease  without  thetiae  of  the  aetiv«\'jikdlij:ipiil^tive 
saline  medicines,  than  he  does,  at  present,  of  treating 
acute  inflammation  in  the  chest,  without  the  aid  of 
the  lancet,  or  of  destroying  the  syphilitic  poison  in  the 
system,  without  the  use  of  its  antidote — mercury. 
Sdd^/t  m^y  add^  is  nff%'6nlfmyh*^  ^i^Mh\  but 
the  same  opioioa^hii&'be^iif.ftxpinsied^by  others  who 
have  seen  the  saline  treatment  fairly  and  extensively 
pot  to  the  test^  partieul^jf^iB;  tii^R^reatmeat^Cho- 
Iw^iaOusmetropQlis.,,  .   ,  ,,       ,,,. . ,  .  ,    ,^  >,.,, 


;;•«.'•»  jV;;*>:»  -t'lfri:  ii«i/l;,  ^u'.       :.':      .•.•:•.!!.    'ii;ii»^  mi1j1i\ 
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[Soon  after  my  return  to  London,  in  November, 
1329,  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
was  sent  to  die  College  ai  Physicians.  It  was 
not  read  however,  until  the  3d  of  May,  1830.] 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    BLOOD, 

BY  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  M.D. 


*  In  Ibe  itadf  of  uutomy,  dvory  auus  pnooM4s  on  thi^  mAxim^  thai  nothing 
kk  the  hody  of  an  ammal  waa  made  in  vain,  and  when  he  meets  with  a  pait  of 
which  the  uae  is  not  obvioua,  he  feeU  himaelf  diatatirfed  till  he  diacorera 
at  least,  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  mbsenrient* — Srswun^s  Ov/- 


*  Ths&e  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  the  West  Indies^ 
m  malignant  form  of  the  yellow  fever*,  in  which^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is  very  evident 
from  the  symptoms  that  there  is  little  or  no  affection 
of  the  solids,  during  life ;  and  often  after  death  even 
the  most  able  anatomists  cannot  detect  any  trace  of 

^  The  term  yellow  fever  was  used  in  the  above  paper,  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage.  My  conviction  is,  however,  thai 
this  name  has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion,  and  ought  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  Symptoms  are  effects,  and  certainly  it  is 
better  to  name  diseases  with  a  reference  to  their  remote  cause, 
than  to  designate  them  from  efiects  which  are  not  invariably 

2  A 
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organic  disease,  either  in  the  brmo,  ,thei  MomachM ;  ithe 
intestines,  or  in  fact  in  ajay  of  tjhose  organs^'  who^e : 
derangements,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cattfi^ft 
of  fever.    In  those  &tal  ce^es,  .there  i&^  dot  excite-i- 
Inent  jn  the  commencement  sufficient  to.  injure  the. 
solids,  and  we  can  only  ascertain  the  real  cau^eof . 
deatibi,  when  we  open  the  heart>  and  examine  t^he 
state  of  the  once  vital  fluid.     The  cause   of  death 
then  becomes  evident ;  for,  in  place  of  blood,  we  find 
there   a  dissolved  fluid,   nearly   as  thin  as  water, 
almost  as  black  as  i,nk,  aad  evid/dntly.  so  diseased^  a^  ' 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  either  stimulating 
the  heart  or  supporting  life.     In  both  cavities  of  the 
heart  the  diseased  blood  was  equally  black,  and  in- 
the  whole  vascular  system^  all  diistinction  between 
arterial  and  venous  was  entirely  lost     A  close  atten^ 
tion  to  some  of  these  cases,  first .  led  aiA  to  believe 
that  the  influence  of  tlie  nervous  system  was  greatly 
pver-rated  in  fever^  and  tho^t  the  blood  waisi  infinitely 
mare  concerned  as  a  cause,  and  the  solids  less  than 
is  generally  believed.     This  and  some  other  ciroum^ 
stances  induced  me  to^  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  subject;  ia  consequence  of  which  I  have  made  a  ^ 

•  •  ■  '' 

present,  nor  exclusively  confined  to  them.  The  yellow  colour  of 
the  skin  is  a  common  symptom,  both  in  the  climate  fev^r  and 
the  African  typhus.  It  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  marsh 
fev^r ;  bat  it  dies  not  always  occur  in  any  one  of  these  diseases ;' 
and  were  we  even  to  admit  that  they  are  mere  Varieties  tifthe^ 
same  ffBver,  it  is  certainly  improper  to  name  it  from  a'syrfi^ 
torn  \Yhich  is  not  essential  to  the  disease,  : ,  .i?  ,;»- 

f  -     ,        .•  .   I      ■  .  I   /•  •!■  ■.     ■        '  •  '  ..     •        .  .!  t  i  I.'  ■    i       ,;      }o      'Mil  K* 
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number  of  fxperimente  on  thu  blood,  and  these  have 
led  me  to  form  certain  oiiinions  with  respect  to  this 
Huid,  some  of  which  I  now  submit  to  the  Royal  Col*  ' 
lege  of  PhysiciaHH,  with  thsit  diHidence  which  every 
ou»  muKt  feel,  \rho  is  fully  aware  how  much  iill  humaii 
rftHsoriiug  is  liable  to  error,  particularly  where  the 
BUbject  is  8o  mynterioue,  and  us  yet  so  little  under* 
stood. 

'  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  nearly  a  century  [fast 
to  overlook  almost  entirely  the  importance  of  the 
blood,  as  well  a:^  those  derangements  ivliich  take 
place  in  the  vital  Huid,  either  as  a  cause  of  morbid 
action  in  the  solids,  of  as  a  conserjuence  of  disease. 
Yet,  to  the  phyNiciau,  a  knowledge  of  these  changen 
js  valuable  beyond  hII  calculation.  The  effects  of 
the*e  derangements  in  producing  diseaBe,  the  changes 
that  Bre  produced  in  the  circulating  current  by  active 
agents,  the  miinner  in  which  tliese  act,  either  as  ft 
cause  of  or  as  remedies  in  disease,  form  by  far  the 
most  ini])ortJint  ]mrt  of  the  study  of  medicine.  My 
ri'ikion  foi-  tlie  belief  fJtat  ferfr  in  prttduwtl  h\f  n  rie--  ■ 
rtmged  utate  nf  the  hluud,  and  that  deuth  in  bad 
fever  in  oJXen.  cauired  btf  Hh  ditsoltiiimi,  will  after- 
wards be  given ;  but  for  the  moment  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  this  long  and  entire  neglect  of  the  ' 
mfaijluidi^,  perha2>8,  the  chief  reason  why  we  harei, 
been  going  back  in  the  theory  of  fever,  and  that,  too,, 
aiatime  when  such  brilliant  improvements  have  beeiti 
made  in  almost  every  other  department  of  minlical ' 
science.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  perhaps  thfi  b 
value  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood  will  be  1 
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proved  by  the  study  rrf  its  deraiigci»^tt^s^,j^i^  ^\e 
effects  whidi  these  derangements  ippodnce.  qw  >U« 
solids  of  the  system..: -'/'-"    !-:. '^  4  ..•''»   «,';  .fil^'  -->..!■. 

^  On  examining)  soojel  after  d€)ath,(4h|^}^lj8u^f)and 
diBsolved  Uood  that  had  been  toke^  fron^itU^tJ^O^ 
of  tliose  who  had  died  of  the  yeUoTV!  i^y^iM\w^Vf^X9 
evident,  even  at  first  sight,  that  several  gxf^X  chfu:^^^ 
had  taken  place.  ...,,.♦ 

*  1st.  The  blood  was  more  fluid  than  nittural,  pai^ly 
from  an  excess  of  serums  probably  prodw^ed  by  ^a 
stoppage  of  the  secretions  and  a  retention  of  those 
fluids  in  the  system,  whioh  ought  to  have^  been 
thrown  out  by  the  secreting  organs ;:.but|  independ* 
ently  of  this,  in  these  violent  continued  feversy  i$s 
little  nourishment  is  used,  the  fibrin,  or  solid  part, 
does  not  appear  to  be  formed  in  its  usual  quantity, 
and  .perhaps,  also,  it  is  exhausted  faster  tlian  in 
health,  in  supporting  the  high  and  continued  exces- 
sive heat  that  16  so  great  in  the  commencement  of  .tiie 
inflammatory  form  of  the  West  India  fevers.  It'  m^ 
be  proper  to  state  also,  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
climate^  or  endemic  yellow  fever,  the  structure'  of  the 
ttSk  globules  is  frequently  deranged;  which  is  evident 
iSrom*  the  £iot,  ihsA  in  this  fever  the  colom*ing  matter 
is  ofl:en  detached  from  the  globules,  and  dissolved 
in  the  serum,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  blood,  when 
\it  separates  from  the  fibrin,  a  bright  scarlet  colour; 
«iid  this  colouring  matter  is  bo  completely  dissqlvied 
io'  the*;  serum  that  it  ^^aimot  b^  separated,  either: by 
filtration  or  any  other  mechanical  means. 

'  2nd.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
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colour  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  both  in  the  arteries 
and  veins,  changeB  from  its  natural  scarlet,  or  Rlodena 
red,  to  a  dark  black.  1  have  frequently  tille<l  one 
glass  witU  the  black  fluid,  Mliieli  was  taken  iroiu  the 
heart  soon  after  death,  and  another  with  the  black  vo- 
mit taken  from  flip  Btoniaeli.  Tliey  ivere  both  so  unlike 
tlie  blo<Ml  of  health,  and  ix-Beinbled  each  other  so  com- 
pletely, that  it  M'as  almost  impoBsible  to  distin^uiKli 
tlie  one  from  the  other  ;  and  from  its  appearance  it 
was  Tery  evident,  that  such  diseased  blood  could  no 
more  stimulate  the  heart,  or  support  life  in  tlw 
solids,  than  putrid  water  can  nourish  vegetables,  or 
carbonic  acid  gas  support  respiration. 

'  3rd.  In  violent  continued  fevers,  the  saline  matter, 
like  the!  librin,  fee,  api>ears  to  be  exhausted  faster 
fbau  it  enters  the  circulation ;  for  the  blood  soon 
loses  a  great  proportion  of  its  saline  impregnation, 
it  consequently  loses  entirely  its  saline  taste,  and  we 
slial!  afterwards  see  that  the  blac/c  colour  of  the 
bUtod  itt  a  certain  proof  of  the  entire  loss,  or,  at  feast, 
bf'tiie  great  diminution  of  the  naline  ingredients. 
"'''4th,  The  blood,  though  dissolved,  was  not  yet 
ipiitfid ;  for  the  blood  is  so  essential  to  life,  that  putre- 
faction of  ibis  fluid  cannot  exist  in  a  living  Jiody. 
But  dissolution  is,  probably,  the  first  step  towards  the 
potrefactive  process ;  and  when  tliis,  to  a  certain 
degree,  takes  place,  death  of  all  the  solids  must  in- 
evitably follow.  I  may  here  add,  that  this  dtsnoirod 
B^ate  of  the  vital  fluid  was  the  cause,  am 
li^&£t  of  death;  ica  I  liate  sometimes  seen 

^lui'-trii  limiiiidi'MM  -l■Jll^•  fOa 
idt  iXv3ti(i7)M-  -xH^-iib  'jih  nt,  ii<iih<ii><nq  u{ 


ids  must  in- 

liis  disaoirod     ^^^M 

ind  not  tlie    ^^^^ 


Qvau  prevmi»ly  Iv  death,  Irotktblach  aiifl.ffOiliiinwihat 
it  dould  scarcely  be  ]«taiiied!asiit0<>wa»w&MlB$i  and 
occasioaally  it  has  been  x)b8emredf^  fxhong  r&om  ttie 
'tongue,  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  lOtker  sarbMBB, 
where  there  was  not  eyeuthe  sli^teBtiletiontin'tbe 

solids*  .    •    '     •'•'*■    *'    i»"ri  ••!   'Min-H; 

'  The  dissolved  state  of  the  bhod  is  >th^  effeet^^  and 
wd  the  causey  of  fner.  But  as  it  was' etf^idenfc  •  in 
inany  of  the  fatal  eases,  diat  this  dissblution  wiis  the 
sole  cause  of  death,  it  then  became  an  object -of  im-^ 
portafice  to  find  out  some  ogetat.  capable  of  prt^ 
Tenjting  this  fatal  change  in  the  whole  oirsulaliiig 
current. 

.  '  In  all  climates  nature  has  given  to  the  waters  of 
the  deep  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and  Ihia 
power  they  probably  owe  partly  to  their  saline  im-^ 
pregnation.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  some  of  the 
saline  agents  possess  great  antiseptic  power;  and 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  either  the  animal  soUds 
or  fluids  after  death,  find  that  certain  saline  aub-* 
'  stances  ate  by  far  the  most  effective  agents  for  this 
purpose.  A  given  propoiiion  of  saline  ingrediedts 
IS  also  ihvariably  found  in  healthy  blood,  and  the  pre-^ 
fiience  of  these  seems  to  be  essentifdly  necessary  to  its 
healthy  state ;  for,  when  the  salts  are  lost  in  disease, 
the  vital  fluid  goes  fast  to  decay.  Now,  as  tUs 
saline  matter  was  lost,  or  greatly  diminished  in  tbe 
blood  that  had  been  dissolved  in  bad  fever,  and  as 
•the  loss  of  its  antiseptic  salts  was  probably  thei  chief 
oailse  of  the  mortality,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  effects 
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of  certMii  saline  remeiliws  in  proveiitiiif,'  the  had  symp- 
trnnsllint  are  soguuemily  met  with  in  the  lovers  oi'liot 
dimate^;  and  alter  having  used  several  of  the  saline 
medioines  m  a  nuniltei'  of  cases,  I  was  cuuipletely 
oonviiitiud  that  those  agents  had,  when  used  at  a 
pi-oper  period  of  the  disease,  u  gpeiufic  eflect  in  pra- 
ventiug  those  ehauges  in  the  hlood,  wliieh,  att  I 
ibelievcd,  were  the  cliicl"  cause  uf  death.  And  the  fact 
is,  tliat  in  all  the  cases  in  wliich  they  were  timely 
and  properly  udmiiiiBlered,  they  prevented  the  had 
foetor  in  the  breath,  tlie  stoppage  of  the  secretiouH, 
the  yellow  colour  in  the  sliin,  tlie  hiack  vomit, 
and  the  other  I'utal  syniptomtt  wliich  were  so  com- 
mon in  similai'  cuBes,  where  these  medicines  were  not 
Used. 

'  After  having  often  witnessed  tlie  speciticeil'eetsof 
tlte  saline  medicines  in  preventuig  the  mortality  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  recollecting  that  severul  of  tlic 
lieutrul  salts  enter  the  circulation  without  undergoing 
any  decomposition  in  transitu,  I  ^vas  induced  to  try 
what  etfects  these  agents  would  have  when  mixed 
directly  witli  the  hlood,  just  drawn  irom  the  sys- 
tenii  while  it  wan  still  u~urm  and  duid.  I  was  iu 
Home  degree  prepared  ior  the  result  of  these  exjieri' 
uients,  from  having  so  often  seen  the  [)owerful  etfects 
d  these  medicines  in  remedying  the  diseased  pro- 
perties of  the  blood,  oven  in  the  most  aggravated 
forms  of  mtdignant  fevers. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  saline  principle  is  the 
new  agent,  which  is  formed  by  the  Battiration  of  on 


afad)WJtk,tAther  ^  aSkati  xNTtan  leiMr^.  ^ItiAn^iiitaieDtei* 
variety  of  saltsare^pi^ddedlii^tblfli w^# ibifb'4^ 
p^^Ciss  (()ei'toin  .pFop6Hifi4\i»\)O0Himcp4  oCAbetn 

ate«^lentj£ully  foimedtiby  mt^K^i^oih^r^l^^Lftib  btit^f 
however  foriiiied,  ih^y  prodi^c^^thcilmtfafciiftHldiig  mdti 
in^rtaat  effecte,  both  ia^il|U^tel:^lmd^^ veg4l)£lblt^  fi^^ 
they  ipossegs  new  pk-opei^ties  totidlyipeprtfaH^MA'dtfitTr 
tinct  from  any  of  U^lsitbstwiofe^'fNMa't^hkkitlie^/! 
Vfier^ '  originaUy  £MTiied  ^'  aikd<  one  •  of  thesei :  ^iopiirties 
i&  th^  power  which  ev€^y  dne  •  >of^  >  tkem^  ^p9smMei\  ojf : 
givifig  a  rick  arterial  oohiur!  to^  veni^k  bloodl  -  This !  • 
property  is  common  in  them  all,  and  the  degiiee 'to  l 
wjbioh  they  possess  itis,  perbaps^.lihe  bestt^dt  ofi  their 
puri^  a& -valine  agentsr^  ■•■- v,-.-.\A\v.M\.rv.v;\  \...  ^  -\.  ..\..^^\^ 

f  .W^batever  that  animal  «itbst€kiee^inay  |)e;  .whidi^\ 
gj^fe$,ti».the  blood  its  tolour,  it  fo  6videi]^t  that  these 
ag|((||tsu^  which  change  the  c^lour^of  tliis  fluid^-iaits& 

VI  

do  so  by  acting  on  the  colouring  matter.     To  asceiw  ^ 
taj[^^  ^  efiept;s  qf  different  ieigenti  on  tJte  blood,  I 
m^f|. a  number  of  dxperimentS)  and  in  these  'it  wtas:*  > 

/l  ^st, .  Th,ait  ^a/Zadkls  give  a  dark  coioxxr  to  thie  icolour^  r  i 
inga^a^terof  h^^^hy  blood;  and  in  proportion  to -tibeir'. 
str/^gthi  they  change  the  colour  from  red  to  black,  ais"  • 
certaju4y/as  they  change  vegetable  colours  fi-om  blue' 
tOt^ecL .  Wh^n  any.  one  of  the  acids  was  diffused  in  a  : 
sm^Jl  quantity  of  water,  and  then  mixed  with  the  fluid  ^ ' 
blood,  the  colour  of  the  M^hole  was  immediately 
chdh^d  fr6m  red  to  black.  Even  the  vegetable 
acids  ^Q  completely  blackened  the  blood,  that  the  ad-  , 


■      ■  .» 
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di^m  «f  1  ai  <  Ktile  dnAer  '  conv»le(1  the  v/hdh '  tittoi '  «- 
flIlideiLbctlyTeseTnblihg'  tlieblai'k  vomit;:'  -  1^.  /i'ii.;y 

whli^  die  ftoids,  ill' cliamgiiig  tlie  colour  of  the  WtxHi" 
fi»om  fed  to  black,  tliough  tint  in  the  same  (ief,Tee;  I 
.  ,'3rdJ-  !JrAo»  tlie  w}mi«  ofthf  uejttral alkali-He  »alt^'' 
inmip^ateiv  changed  the  venous  blood  irom  adafk'' 
Modetm  red  tua  bne;ht  arterial  coloar.  '    "' 

■^4tUj  That  even  tliosesahK  tiiatcontiiin  an  excess  of' 
alkfllii  the  eubcarbonate  of  soda  fin-  example,  immc- ' 
dtately  cliangedthe  venous  blood  to  a  beautiful  bright'-S 
arterial  colour  *.  '*t  ] 

'  oth.  T/tut  when  f/u!  7tentral  sullx  were  tni, red  vith" 
the  dark  and  dlnsolved  hlood  that  Ited  iteen  taken  frmU '■ 
theh^rt  of  thiMe'teho  died  JHm  the  yeUnw  jU-er, 
etenthh  black  t^^hd  dixiiuheKl  flmd  was  iirimedidte^H 
changed  from  black  to  a  colour  that  was  hig?tl^'^ 
arterial.  '" 

''  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain;  and  all  the  analyses"' 
of  the  blood  have  (iroveil,  that  in  health  it  invariably" 
contains,  in  every  part  of  the  norhl,  a  given  projmlf- " 
tioBi of  saline  niattei".  This  is  not  accidental,  foi'  it  is 
essestjut  tttthe  healthy  ]iri>j>erties  of  the  enrretit;  aivj" 
exists'as  iiirariably  in  healthy  blood  as  the  iVnter,  the' 
iibriii,  the  albumen,  or  Ihe  colourinc^  matter.  Ai-ferikt'' 
blood  must  evidently  contain  a  larger  proportion '6f'' 
this  valine  matter  than  veuons;  for  all  the  sOlidi.And'" 

.i-.M!,.,.         -.-     ■■  ■      ■' 

J  The  effects  of  these  experitaeiits  ere  best  seen  wlien  Ihey  8rc,|  , 
made  on  healttiy  tlood  ;  ihe  sgents  .ought  firs!  to  be  tlissulvifil 
in  Jliitti'yDft  water, 'and  then  wofl  mkeJ  wiili  the  iianii  ilood, 
before  it  begins  to  coas"'^'*'- 
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(jiiMt  ofibe  se(»teition6>deHve^itJliMrif8line  matter  ^^ 
'  arterial  Mood.  Bat  Ihe  serutti  of  «ven  tke  vi^idiliB  blood 
\whlch  is  left,  contains  a  f^rojiKirtioQ  of  ailMlutiitfote^n 
'r  ounces  to  the  thousand  oFlibese  ssAl^^independbntly  of 
-what  is    lost  by  ctapc^atioii;  fcfc;     We  "*il  kndw 
bow  actiye  these  salts  at^^i^^^enti^ 'ligents;  and 
these  saline  ingredients  ai'e'MCotistantlyifotinii' in 
the  blood,  and  in  healthy  blood  their  propoitidty^  is 
so  exact,  that  we  are  ibrced  to  fadiievie  thefy  are 
placed  there  for  some  important  tise ;  and  that  they  ^do 
J»erre  more  important  purposes  than  on^  is  very  evi- 
dent.   But  the  importance  of  thia  saline  impre^ 
nation  has  been  almost  entirel;^  overlooked,  from  the 
great  attention  that  has  been  paid,  in  all  ages,  both 
by  physicians  and  philosophers,  to  the  much  lelss  imr 
portant  colouring  matter.  '       •, 

• »  '  The  nature  of  this  paper  prevents  me  from  enterr 
'ing  minutely  on  the  important  effects  which  tJie 
inline  ingredients  produce  in  thfe  vital  fluid;  but;  in 
'  ai  wwk  %vhich  will  soon  be  published,  I  shall  end^* 
:>vour  to  prove,  lirst,  that  the  bhod  owe^iti  red  eahur 
to  this  if  aline  impregnation.     Black  appears  to'  be 
^'the  fuitural  eohur  of  the  colouring  matte f;  for 
*  when  we  take  a  elot  of  blood,  and  depriee  it  miHr 
pletely  of  its  saUne  matter,  by  immersing  it  in  fresh 
Witter^  the  eolouring  matter  soon  becomes  so  black, 
that  even  o^gen  has  no  effect  in   changing  its 
colour. ,   But  when  we  immerse  this  black  cht  in  &n 
"Uttifidial  serum^   made   by  (Hssohing    some  saline 
^  mdtter  in  water ^  the  black  clot  in  this  clear  fluid 
assumes  nbno^  iummdiately  ^hlge^ulfifal  bright  arte* 
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rial  colatir.  iSecoiidly.  tliat  to  this  euUne  matter, 
llie  Jibriu,  &c.,  owe  their  fluidity,  for  the  tibrin 
rviiuiiiiH  fluid  urt/y  wJiUe  disgolved,  in  the  aaVtne  fltdd, 
Mid  beco>He«  solid  when  the  «aHne  vtatter  k'ave»  it 
to  unite  more  vlunely  tcith  the  water  to  fitrm  the 
.  terum.  Tliirdly,  tJiat  xXm  ulter&tiuii  of  funu  wluch 
tliifl  dalJue  iiiiitter  imdergoes,  vvhi'ti  tlit;  bluud  is  con- 
verted  from  Hrteritil  to  veaousi,  uiid  I'roiu  vunoiie  to 
urterial,  changes  its  capacity  for  cnloric,  and  gives 
it  aa  iufluence  in  supportiuf^  the  temperature  of  th^ 
system.  The  aal'tne  impregnation  a/no  addn  to  the 
gtimulatiitg  ifuulity  of  the  hhod,  and  utmists,  even 
in  a  high  temperature,  in  adding  to  it«  power  of 
iielj'- prefer  vation. 

'  111  theif  present  stat«,  both  medicine  and  itj;  de- 
pendent branch,  aniinid  chemistry,  are,  as  y«t,  far 
Irum  perfection,  for  in  these  the  doctrines  of  yester* 
day  are  but  too  often  overturned  liy  tlie  doctrines  <^ 
to-day;  and  eo  long  as  theorieB  are  coustantly  chang- 
Wg,  ue  may,  pei'liaps,  best  gain  our  end  by  simply 
jTHtilig  on  facts;  and  the  facts  tlmt  I  ehuil  eudenveur 
(0  (Bstablifih  are  partly  these  : — 

*  1st.  Tluit  in  violent,  continued,  or  malignant 
ievcre,  even  wlicre  proper  means  are  used  to  protect 
the  organs  by  reducing  the  excitement,  chemical 
changes  ot^en  taken  place  in  the  whole  circuUting 
ciirrcnt ;  and  in  such  fevers  tliese  changes  are  fre- 
quently the  sole  cause  of  tli<;  mortality.  ]ii  propor- 
tion as  tlie  disease  advances  the  blood  loses  its  solid 
part,  and  becomes  thin;  it  lo^es  its  euline  nintter, 
sitd  becomes  both  black  and  vapid ;  it  lose» 
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servative  power,  and  goes  fast  to  decay ;  in  conse- 
quence of  whicH  it'io^^s  lts^^ii^tty,'^iiul  iit^W^KHPi; 

period  beconies  totallyincapabl^'idf  eft^ 
tiie  heart,  or  supporfihg  life.  ITiie^'Ae^i^^e^  to  ^Mdl 
tliese  chf^nges  take  place  i^  in  ptci^iiftion  tJ  ttS  niii- 
lignancy  of  the  disease:  In  tfeey el W  fi'v^t;'iii 
the  African  typhus*,  in  fhte  pfegtife,'«r6:y  diys*oluti8ii 
or  diseased  changes  in  the  bldod  Is  a  cbitinibii' cliii^e 
of  death.  The  typhus  of  cold"  countries  is,  iconi^d- 
ratively  speaking,  a  mild  disease ;  but  evfen  in*  iHfe 
conimon  typhus  similar  charigies  iake  place  in  th^ 
blood,  thougli  in  a  less  degree,  a^  bas  been  pfbVed 
by  tjie  important  experiments'  of  Dr.  Reid  Clan'ny'i 
pf  Sujiderland. 

/  2hd.  In  all  varieties  of maliffiiant  fever  f/tWlosi 
ot  the, saline  or  preservative  power  appears  to  be, in 
every  instance,  the  chief  cause  of  the  diseased  'con*- 
oijtiQji,  or  entire  dissolution,  of  the  blood. 

*.^rcj*  Where  proper  means  are  used  to  protect  th^ 
orgsps  from  the  increased  excitement  during  tli^ 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  excitement 
is   su^ciently  reduced,  when  saline  medicines '  are 

*  Or  the  Bulam  fever  of  Chisholm. 

t  In  referring  to  the  definition  which  I  have  given  of  fever,  in 

a  former  part  of  this  yotume,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plague  and 

<*holera  are  included  in  the  list  of  those  that  are  produced  by  the 

atrial  poisons.     The  same  definition  applies  also  to  those  ma- 

limiant  cases  of  the  African  typhus,  in  which  there  is  a  waht 

of  acttqa  from  first  to  last    In  cholera  the  blood  is  i^Vid^ntlV 

diseased  before  the  attack,  and  ft  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  thii't 

!n  all  '^iipse  cases  of  that  disease  which  I  have  feeeu  reciri'^ir 

under  (he  saline  treatmenf,'th^r^  hks' scarcely  been  a 'slfigl^' i¥i- 

siancc  *kere  tfiiVebpse  iifik  foUo^tdMy  i'libt  stag^/^ ''  '*' '  ''^ 

'  if  iIj.  //  1:  ii. 


tiniifly  and  ijudiciourfy  used,  and  propei"  nourlsliment 
is  given,  the  bad  symptoiiia  are  generally  preventeJ.   | 
WJiett   salirie   medit^nes  ^are  administered  tliey  da  i 
uoS  fret,  the, stpmacli,  they  act  on  the  intestines  aa 
it^ucji  m  is  pecessaty,  ^hey  keep  up  all  the  secrei* 
tions,,  \)ut  particularly  tliat    of    the    kidneys,    and  | 
enpugh  js  absorbed  to  enter  the  circulation,  and  pre- 
veqt  the  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and  preserve  it  i 
until  the  fever  abates,  and  the  danger  is  past.     Tins 
I  ain  warranted  to  state  as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  tins 
ti^eatnient  was  conmienced  in  the  AVest  Indies,  iu  the 
yesf  1§27*  ;  and  since  then  it  has  stood  the  test  in 
several  hundred  cases  of  the  West  India  fevers,  whef  e  I 
it  has  been  tried  both  by  myself  and  others,  and  with 
scarcely  a  single  loss  when  we  were  called  to  tl^e 
patients  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
attack,  and  with  veiy  few  deaths,  wliere   we  were 
called  in    previously   to  the  commencement  of  the  ' 
fatal  symptoms.     My  friend,  Dr.    George  William  ' 
Stedman,    now  of  .St.  Thomas,   and   others,    Itave  ' 
adopted  the  same  treatment,  and  the  result  iu  their 
cases  has  been  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice.  ■ -J    inn)  • 

•Dr.  Clamiy'8  leclore  on  Typlius  fever  WM  not  pu'fciis^ed 
unlil  18^S;  but  iiidepeniient  ot  (his.  Dr.  Ciuntiy's  practice  anH 
ihat  wliidi  I  have  recommi-itded,  are  in  ilirecl  upjiosliion  lu  eai;'E 
Dllier.  I  niuy  udd.  also,  tlinlDr.  C.  disavows  nil  cotnienion  nitTi 
the  liumnral  pathology,  and  consiilers  the  diseased  ehadi^es  in 
ttie  hluod  us  merely  the  elTect  uf  debility  in  the  sulids.  'I'he  uidy 
Ingredient  which  in  considered  by  liim  as  ofuny  essentiul  value.  £ 
iff^  life  yjliil  current,  is  the  carbonic  ucid,  and  this  he  believi^^^  ^ 
be  '  to  the  bl9od  what  the  spiral  spriiig  is^U>,^tlj«|  ^IttS^^ 
of  a  watch.' 
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. ,  f  In  August^  1 8i28i  irt  a  time;  ^ben  there !  wblb  a  good 
deal  of  sickness. ia  the  gandsod:  atillbriiidd^y^tiiT*! 
practice  was  adopted  .ia  the  •  military  ^hospital,  of  tka(t 
islaad;  that  u  to  My,  they  ^  bled*  frdeljr^atid'Qsed' 
active  purgatives  in  the  commenoemeatyand^  afters  • 
wards^  the  saline  medicinee>  were  administered  tmtil 
the  fever  ahated^  and  during  the  eonralescenee,  the  • 
quinine  was  given  in  large  doses^    In  a  communiim^- 
tion  which   I  received  from  Mr.  Greatrex  of  the 
Royals,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  hosphal, 
he  stateS) ''  that  the  cAove  system  has  been  applied  to 
three  hundred  and  £»rty  oases,  or  thereabouts/  in^*^ 
eluding  both. the  remitting    and  yellow  fevers  ^'< 
mitted  into  the  hospital,  after  the  fever  had  existed 
variously  from  six  to  seventy«4;wo  hours,  antecedently*  ^ 
to  an  af^lication  to  the  hospital,  wtk  such  success,* 
that  during  the  last  seven  months  not  a  case  had 
6i^y     This  document  is  dated  about  seven  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  above  practice.     Mrw 
Gr-eati-ex  also  states » that  within  that  time  tliree  menr 
died*  having  the  remitting  fever,  but  they  had  also  ab^  ' 
sce^se^  in  the  lungs,  and  purulent  expectoration.   Ai^ 
tlxese  three  cases  were  complicated^  with  extensive 
Organic  ^disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  probable  that  thiey 
would  h$ive  been  fatal  under  any  treatment.     But  out  ' 
of , the  three  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  essential  fever^  ■ 
wUiffh  had  been  treated  in   the  manner   described; 
the^^  was  not  even  one  death  in  the  Royals y  front  the- 
tinp^.  tUat  this  practice  had  been  adopted;  and,  I  mity* ' 
addit^attiiniibhe  West  Indies,  Trinidad  is  generally  t" 
cowideired  M^/one  of  the  most  siekly  islands.     ! '  i    vt  j 
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.^■It  can  lie  «l«ariy  prored,  tiiat  in  the  West-India 
fevers,  the  pntienta  that  are  left  entirely  to  themselves 
h»v«  a  miicli  better  clmnce  of  recovery,  than  those 
w)it>  are  trL'alcil  with  emetics,  enlomel  or  antimony, 
opium  or  ncids ;  imtl  that  the)«e  remedies,  instead 
of  bein^  useful,  aggravate  the  flufferiiigs  of  the  pa- 
tieiits,  tliey  decidedly  iiicrcaBc  the  very  evils  that 
they  ere  meant  to  relieve,  and  add  gi'eatly  to  the 
Inurtulity  from  fever  in  hot  climates. 

*  Jt  is,  I  helieve,  au  essoitiiil  error,  to  consider  fever 
as.eiitixttly  u  diseuse  of  the  i^ulids,  and  still  more  so 
to  treat  it  wlely  with  a  reference  to  the  mere  state  of 
excitement;  at  te^tst,  thi»  much  is  certain,  that  those 
M'W  attend  only  to  tlie  sulidd  and  mere   increased 
action,  eaii  never  euro  even  one  case  of  the  yellow 
fever  that  U  really  severe.     Such  cases  can  only  he' 
treated  with  success,  when  we  reduce,  hy  active  (i-eat-i 
uiuiit,  the  increased  excitement  in  the  commencement,' 
and  then  prevent,  hy  chemical  means,  tliose  rheiiiical' 
cliaagea  in  the  blood  which  are,  in  reality,  the  source 
of  llie  diseased  action  in  the  solids,  and  the  true  cause 
of  ,lhe  mortality  in  tliose  latal  fevers.     After  having 
seen  much  to  convince  me  that  thic  was  the  (kct,  i  ' 
adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  widely  different  front" 
tiut  which  I  had  funnerly  used :  and  in  as  far  ua  it" 
ba«  yet  gone,  the  use  of  the  muriate  of  so<Ia,  the  nitratd  ' 
of  ipcAass,  the  caj'honate  of  soda,  the  Rochelle  salt,'' 
and  otJ^r  active  saline  Qiedtclnes,  given  at  a  proper'' 
ptviud  of  the  dit-cuset  Itas  been  attended  with  a  rttuM 
of^UcceiMt  to  ivhich  there  is  no  parnllel  in  the  pratM' 
tice  of  those  who  uttond  merely  to  the  nen'otia  FystWifl'j 
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or  in  the  hands  of  those  who  believe  that  fever  is  only 
an  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  and  hav^ 
ing  so  oflen  seen  the  saline  treatment  fairly  put  to  the 
test,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  if  this  practice  be 
generally  adopted,  the  mortality  from  fever,  in  hot 
climates,  will  be  greatly  lessened  :  for  so  long  as  we 
considered  fever  as  merely  a  disease  of  die  solids^ 
and  treated  it  as  such,  we  had  no  command  over  the 
disease;  but  from  the  moment  that  we  considered 
fever  as  a  disease  of  both  the  solids  and  the  fluids, 
and  met  it  accordingly,  we  have  been  able  to  prevent 
much  sufiering,  to  save  many  valuable  lives^  and  in 
those  islands  where  this  treatment  has  been  fairly 
tried,  the  hitherto  fatal  West-India  fevers  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  been  disarmed  of  their  terrors.* 


As  I  have  stated  some  circumstances  in  the  above 
paper  relative  to  the  fever  in  Trinidad,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  subject, 
particularly  as  those  whom  I  had  reason  to  believe 
would  have  supported  me  in  the  facts  which  I  have 
mentioned,  have  acted  in  a  manner  very  differently 
from  what  I  expected. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1828,  we  received  intelli- 
gence in  St.  Thomas,  that  the  yellow  fever  was  rag- 
ing in  Trinidad,  and  uncommonly  fatal,  particularly 
amongst  the  military.  As  I  had,  at  that  period, 
given  the  saline  treatment  a  fair  trial  in  one  island, 
I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  same  practice  would 
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be  equally  successful  in  another,  that  is  generally 
considered  to  be  even  more  sickly.  With  this  view  I 
left  St.  Thomas  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
went  to  Trinidad,  wdth  the  hope  that  my  doing  so 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives. 

The  success  of  the  saline  treatment  in  the  cure  of 
fever,  had  made  a  considerable  sensation  in  the 
Danish  West  India  islands ;  and  the  captain  of  the 
man-of-war  which  conveyed  me  to  Trinidad,  had 
mentioned  some  circumstances  relative  to  this  at  a 
dinner  party,  to  some  of  the  oflEicers  belonging  to 
the  Royals,  in  consequence  of  which,  very  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Trinidad,  I  received  a  visit 
from  General  Farquharson,  who  was  then  Gover- 
nor of  that  island.  After  having  invited  us  to  St. 
James's,  he  asked  me,  if  I  would  have  any  objection 
to  communicate  my  mode  of  treatment  in  fever,  to 
the  medical  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  their 
military  hospital,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  mortality  amongst  the  soldiers  was  very  great. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  told  liim  that  I  was  no  dealer  in 
secrets ;  that  my  object  was  to  make  the  practice 
which  I  had  been  using,  as  useful,  and  of  course  as 
public  as  I  possibly  could.  On  the  same  day  I  was 
informed  by  his  Excellency,  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Greatrex  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  that 
this  gentleman  would  be  most  happy  to  see  me  there. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Greatrex,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
tried  the  various  methods  of  treatment  in  general  use ; 
but  that  they  had  not  been  successful  in  that  hospital, 

2  B 
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After  a  very  long  conversation,  ke  said,  that  he  would 
give  the  saline  treatment  a  faii-  trial,  and  let  tnfe  kno\r 
the  result.  We  then  Visited  all  the  cases,  afad  the 
saline  practice  Was  immediately  Commenced. 

As  1  had  gone  to  Trinidad  iti  ft  man-of-Wai',  atld 
under  a  promise  not  to  remain  more  than  a  few  days, 
of  course  nothing  could  be  di^cided  in  M  short  a  time. 
The  saline  treatment,  however,  was  tried,  and  I  shall 
Soon  prove  that  it  has  been  most  ennnently  successfuL 

I  have  reason  to  believfe  that,  at  fifst  Mr.  O. 
spoke  very  favoiirably  Of  the  non-purgative  salts  as 
remedies  in  fever,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  an- 
other individual,  whom  1  have  never  Sfeen,  mixled 
himself  up  in  this  affair.  They  then  b^gan  to  talk 
of  having  combined  the  saline  treatment  with  other 
measured,  which  rendered  it  doubtful  how  much  WaS 
to  be  attributed  to  the  one,  and  how  much  to  the 
other.  This,  however,  was  not  very  satisfactory  even 
to  the  officers,  and  then  they  made  another  discoveiy ; 
namely,  that  after  all  the  treatment  which  they  wete 
using  was  neither  more  nor  less  that!  the  practice 
which  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Jackson,  who 
Was,  we  all  know,  art  army  practitioner.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  which  they  used  Was  as  far  from  that 
recommended  by  Jacksori,  as  the  gulf  of  Paria  is  dis- 
tant from  the  Ganges ;  and  if  Jackson  himself  could 
not  cure  fever  with  his  own  remedies,  even  in  Spain, 
it  would  be  rather  strange  if  the  same  treatment 
should  succeed  with  others  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  heard  the  story  about  the  other  measures 
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and  the  Jacksonian  practice  i  but  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  until  the  autuihn  of  1829,  when  I  received 
the  following  document  from  Mr.  Greatrex,  in  which 
he  throws  the  saline  treatment  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  shade,  and  dwells  considerably  on  their  other 
measures,  as  tvell  as  the  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
metided  by  Dr.  Jackson.  This,  however,  will  have 
no  \vfeight  with  those  who  know  how  unfortunate 
th^y  had  been  in  Trinidad  with  their  othel*  measures, 
t)revl6usly  to  the  month  of  August,  1828,  or  how 
little  the  Trinidad  army  physicians  appeat*  to  know 
about  Jackson's  treatment. 

•  May  12,  1829. 
*  SL  James* 8y  Trinidad. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

'  Some  time  ago.  Captain  M 

*  showed  me  part  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  you 

*  relative  to  fever,  upon  which  subject  it  appeared  that 
'  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  me.  I  ac- 
'  cordingly  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  the  present 
'  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  captain's  being  about 

*  to  forward  a  package  to  you,  of  attending  to  your 

*  desire. 

'  I  have  reflected  on  the  statement  you  made  to 

*  me  of  your  theory  of  West  India  fever,  made  expe- 

*  riments  with  alkalies,  and  administered  the  mixture 
^  composed  of  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potass^ 
'  and  water  in  the  proportions  and  at  th^  times  i^U 

*  pointed   out;   but  with  what   particular  i 

2B) 
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regret  to  say,  I  cannot  determine  for  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  mixed  with  the  effects  of 
several  other  measures  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  adopting. 

'  I  have  been  desirous  to  make  out  the  precise  and 
uncombined  consequences  on  the  living  blood  of  your 
sodaic  mixture ;  but  I  will  give  you  facts.  During 
the  month  following  your  visit  to  us,  we  admitted 
into  the  hospital  from  forty  to  fifty  cases  of  tlie 
remittent  and  climate  fevers,  of  which  three  died*; 
and  I  administered  the  sodaic  mixture  myself  to  a 
given  number,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  had  been 
taken.  It  was  of  that  number  that  the  three  died. 
One  of  them  was  admitted  within  the  first  eighteen 
hours,  another  on  the  second  day ;  the  third  on  the 
tliird  day.  Afi^er  death  the  blood  was  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Examination  was  performed  in  t>velve 
hours  after  decease.  The  blood  had  not  been 
alkaltsed  by  the  soda  ;  it  was  dark-coloured.  The 
morbid  evidences  were  precisely  similar  to  those  I 
showed  you  in  the  dissection  reports,  lliese  men 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  immoderately  of 
rum,  and  undergoing  unusual  fatigue^  exposed 
directly  to  the  solar  heat. 

'  By  the  action  of  the  alkalies  on  the  blood,   ab- 

•  [Note  by  an  Officer  of  the  Royals,]  ''ITiese  men  belonged 
to  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  were  conveyed  a  distance  of  two 
miles  to  the  hospital,  in  the  lieat  of  the  day,  with  the  fever  on 
them.  A  severe  ordeal,  I  should  say,  for  men  who  were  much 
less  sick  than  they  were.' 
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'  stracted  from  cases  of  remittent  fever,  it  is  plain 
'  enough,  tiiat  there  is  much  acid  in  it.  On  that  of 
'  patients  of  the  climate  fever  the  same  observation  oc- 
'  curs ;  and  on  that  of  the  healthy  man,  here  at  least  so 
'  to  all  appearance,  a  similar  effect  results  :  but  less  in 

*  degree  from  tlie  alkalies.    I  have  not  as  yet  tried  the  J 

*  alkalies  on  the  blood  of  animals  in  tliis  locality  bo  I 
■  productiveof  malaria,  which  I  presume  is  to  be  consi-  1 
'  dered  the  cause  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  hlood.  1 
'  The  remittent  fever  blood  is  darker  coloured  and  1 
'  tliinner  than  the  blood  of  fever  cases  in  England;  j 
'  As  you  remarked,  it  seems  also  liquid,  as  if  dis-  1 

*  solved.  It  never  presents  a  firm  crassanientimi,  nor 
'  any  of  the  buffed  or  cupped  appearances,  so  com- 
'  monly  exhibited  by  fever  lilood  in  Knglaud.  The 
'  same  circumstances  obtain  in  the  hlood  of  tlie  cli- 
'  mate  fever,  as  you  very  appropriately  designate  the 

*  yellow  fever  *,  also  in  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
'  the  uncomplaining  man's  blood,  generally  speaking, 

*  but  sometimes  more  florid,  yet  still  being  thinner 
'  than  wliat  healthy  blood  is  in  Kngland.     I    have 

*  taken  the  latter  as  the  healthy  standard. 

'  A  similar  change  from  purple  to  scarlet,  as  by 
'  the  admixture  of  the  alkalies  is  occasioned  in  the 
'  blood,  by  the  immersion  of  the  patient  in  the  hot 
'  bath,  as  seen  by  bleeding  during  or  immediately 
'  after  his  removal  from  the  bath.  Do  you  tliink 
'  this  might  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  acid 

•  I  (lesignaled  this  In  Mr.  Greatren  ss  the  mdanic  jfi 
Tever  of  iheWest  Indies, 
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^nd  aqueous  paits  of  the  blood  have  1)6611  driv^q  off 
as  perspiration  by  the  hot  bath  ?  I  purpose  try^qg 
the  effects  of  alkalies  on  the  blood  wb^i  I  return  to 
England,  which  may  perhaps  assist  in  coining  to  a 
conclusion. 

^  The  way  we  combat  the  fevers  ie  ogreeMe  to 
Dr,  Jackson  s  system^  so  admirabfy  set  fgtih  in  his 
invaluable  book :  that  is,  we  place  the  patieqt  in 
a  hot  bath,  110^;  and  when  well  heated  and  per* 
spires,  open  a  vein,  and  take  away  from  tbirty^six 
to  sixty  ounces  of  blood.  lift  the  patient  oh  the 
bed,  and  have  him  rubbed  all  over  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen rninutes.  The  bead  is  placed  tolerably  high. 
Jn  most  cases  a  sound  sleep  supervenes,  which 
continues  from  one  to  five  or  six  hours,  during 
which  the  cutaneous  exhalation  continues.  On 
waking  fresh  linen  is  put  upon  liim  and  the  bed. 
j4n  enema  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  castof  oil,  with 
water,  is  now  administered,  to  the  extent  of  two 
gallons,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  may  be 
induced.  The  evacuation  is  a  scybalous  and 
blackish  compound.  Your  sodaic  mia^ture  is  given 
every  fourth  hour  from  the  time  qf  his  waking. 
Now,  or  in  a  few  hours,  we  adniinister  the  croton 
oil,  agreeably  to  the  directions  published  by  JV|r. 
Tegart  in  the  "  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,"  for  August  1825;  and  the  effects  of  this 
oil,  as  they  have  appeared  in  some  hundreds  of 
cases,  which  have  come  under  my  observation  in 
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'  Trinidad,  fully  support  tlie  high  merits  which  Iiispec- 
'  tor  Tegart  has  assigued  to  it.  The  uiglit  is  passed 
'  sometimes  with,  soiiietimes  without  sleep.  The  air 
'  ill  the  wards  of  the  hospital  is  never  suffered  to 
'  become  close  or  oflensive.      Your  mUture  «  con- 

*  linued  through  the  night.  Tlie  nejit  marning,  at 
'  six  o  clock,  in  ninettf-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
'  even  including  what  is  termed  climate  feaer,  there 
'  I*  (I  remission  of  symptoms  more  or  Uss  decided, 
'  when  tee  give  from  twelve  to  eighteen  grainv  of 
'  nuljihate  of  quinine  in  one  dose,  instead  of  three 
'  or  four  grains  epery  fourth  hour.  Never  any  un- 
'  pleasant  effects  ou  the  seusoriuiii,  as  many  authors 

*  ha?e  said,  have  Ibllowed  the  adniiuistratiou  of  the 
'  sulpiiate  of  quiiune  iu  our  hospital.  Tlie  alkalised 
'  toafit-water  ad  libitum,  whicJt  Jackson  advises,  is 
'  used  as  a  common  drink,  as  is  also  the  sujiertar- 
'  trate  of  potass  dissolved  iu  water.  As  the  tempe- 
'  rature  of  the  day  rises  tlie  symptoms  seem  inclined 
'  to  recur,  when  we  put  tlie  patient  under  a  shower- 
'  bath,  give  two  or  tbree  shocks,  jdace  him  iii  a  cur- 
'  rent  of  air,  and  place  a  cold  wash  to  his  liead.  Tbo 
'  effect  is  decisive.  On  tlie  third  morning  of  his 
'  being  in  hospital,  there  is  ahnost  an  intermission  of 
'  symptoms,  when  we  merely  repeat  the  dose  of  sul- 
'  phate  of  quinine.  If  any  vomiting  refur.  we  give 
'  another  dose  of  croton  oil,  two  (h-ops.     If  any  local 

*  pain,  or  head-ache  remain.  Me  apply  from  eight 
'  to  eighteen  cupping-glasses,  and  abstract  from 
'  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood;  then,  if 
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*  sary,  apply  a  blister.  The  cupping  is  generally 
'  sufficient.  We  were  led  to  give  a  large  dose  of 
^sulphate  of  quinine  by  a  medical  officer  touching 

*  here,  and  telling  us  that  it  was  given  in  that  quan- 

*  tity  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  the  best  effiects,  and 

*  such  have  been  the  effects  here.     Two  doses  are  all 

*  that  are  necessary.     On  the  fourth  day  of  the  pa- 

*  tient's  being  in  the  hospital,  convalescence  is  esta- 

*  blished ;  when  we  give  an  ounce  or  two  of  porter 

*  frequently,  in  conjunction  with  light  soup,  an  occa- 

*  sional  shower  bath,  and  keep  the  alimentary  canal 

*  free.     Under    the    divine    permission    the   above 

*  system  has  been  applied  to  three  hundred  and  forty 

*  cases,  or  thereabouts,  including  both  the  remittent 

*  and  yellow  fevers  admitted  to  hospital,  after  the 
'  fever  had  existed  variously  from  six  to  seventy-two 
'  hours,  antecedently  to  an  application  at  the  hos- 
'  pital,  with  such  success,  that  during  the  last  seven 
'  months  not  a  case  has  died.     Three  men  have  died 

*  in  that  time  having  the  remittent  fever,  but,  at  the 

*  same  time,  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  purulent  ex- 
'  pectoration. 

*  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you. 
*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'  Dear  Sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  E.  Greatrex. 

•  Win.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
•  St.  Thomas.' 
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Now,  with  res|>ect  to  tlie  other  measures  to  which 
Mr.  Greatrex  refers  ia  the  above  letter,  the  fact  is, 
that  these  measures  are  only  successful  in  thi;  West- 
India  fevers,  when  they  ai'C  comliined,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  saline  treatment,  and  tliis  is  probably 
as  well  known  to  Mr.  Greatrex  as  it  is  to  myself.  I 
also,  Hke  everyone  else,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  other  measures ;  but  so  long  as  I  trusted  merely 
to  these,  I  had  been  just  as  unsuccessful  in  my  own 
practice,  as  the  Trinidad  physicians  had  been  in  theirs. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Jackson  ;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted mth  the  writings  of  that  author,  know  well 
that  his  practice  was  not  only  radically  bad,  but 
miserably  unsuccessful.  He  used  salts,  to  be  sure, 
like  many  others ;  but  if  be  occasionally  used  anything 
like  proper  practice,  it  was  only  by  chance.  As  I 
have  formerly  said,  be  was  a  complete  solidist ;  aud  in 
place  of  reeonmiending  the  alkaline  salts  on  a  steady 
principle,  he  places  his  chief  reliance  on  bleeding, 
alteruate  baths,  vitriolic  emetics ;  and  after  having 
deprived  his  patients  of  all  hopes  of  recovery  by  these 
mea.sures,  he  then  poisons  them  witli  sugar  of  lead. 
Such  was  the  treatment  reconmiended  by  Jackson, 
and  we  know,  from  his  own  confession,  how  miserably 
unsuccessful  this  practice  had  been  in  his  own  hands. 

There  are  two  facts,  however,  wliich  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  Mr.  Greatre.\'s  letter.  First,  that  they 
had  not  merely  adopted  the  saline  treatment,  but 
after  having  tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  they  were 
continuing  to  use  it. 
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Secondly,  That  there  had  been  a^  en4  to  th^  mor- 
tality from  th^  moment  that  they  had  CQimnencec} 
attending  to  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
adopted  the  use  of  the  energetic  non-purgative  salts, 
on  purpose  to  remedy  th^  vitiate4  coqd|t)on  of  t]^ 
vital  fluid,  which  U  so  generally  the  chief  cauae  pf 
death  in  the  West-Indi^  fevers. 

In  the  paper  which  w^s  read  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  I  did  not  ^ay  that  the  Trinidad  pr^ieti-* 
tioners  had  trusted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  non-pur* 
gative  salts ;  for,  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  which  I  hac) 
given  them.  I  merely,  in  that  paper,  gave  an  outline 
of  their  treatment  as  described  in  Mr.  Oreatrex's 
letter ;  and  then,  on  the  same  authorityi  stated  the 
result.  Such  t«  the  facty  and  both  the^^  points  they 
adtnit  to  be  true. 

Had  Mr.  Greatrex  been  left  to  himself,  my  belief  is, 
that  he  would  have  acted  fairly,  and  sent  home  a  candid 
statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Army  Medical  Board  in 
this  country ;  and  had  he  done  so,  my  conviption  is,  tht^t 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  have  since  died  from  fever  in 
the  other  West- India  islands  might  have  been  saved ; 
but,  in  place  of  this,  they  allowed  nearly  two  years  to 
elapse,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  tliis  time,  they  com^ 
forward  publicly  with  the  old  story  of  their  other  mea- 
sures, and  accuse  me  of  want  of  candour,  for  no 
earthly  reason,  that  I  know  of,  except  that  I  had  not 
given  an  account  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
their  awkward  attempt  to  give  the  predit  <^  thie  succ^s 
to  an  army  physician,  who  was  ey^n  le99  entitled  tp 
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it  tliBD  either  of  the  iiuraes  who  admiuistereil  the 
remedies  wliicli  \vere  used. 

Tliere  ai'e  two  documeuts  on  this  subject  in  tlie 
Medico-ChirurgiciU  Review,  for  tlie  1st  of  Jaiimurjf 
this  yew-     One  uf  these  is  the  piiper  of  Mr.  Grentrex, 
whicli  I  liave  uuw  jiuhlished,  us  I  no  longer  consider 
it  a  private  document.     The  other  is  a  letter  fronifJ 
Dr.  Hacket,  which  I  would  also  insert,  were  it  not  ' 
that  it  is  written  in  liinguage  wliich  Jew  would  have-  | 
written,  and  that  any  person  of  proper  feelings  would 
be  ashamed  to  read.     Those,  however,  who  may  wish 
to  refer  to  tliis  comnumication,  will  find  it  in  tlie 
filedico-Chirurgii:"!  iieview,  which  is,  I  beljeve,  the 
only  journal  in  Europe  into  which  such  a  document 
CQuld  have  gained  admission. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1831,and^rerio«/(/^tQ 
the  puhlication  of  these  documents,  two  letters  were 
written  by  the  editor  of  the  aljove  journal  * :  the  one 


*  Ttlis  genlleman  Imn  adopl«dlhe  belief  that  cholera  13  not  con- 
taf^ous,  bill  proiluceH  by  adiminulinn  ofbi!e,aml  that  ca1or 
the  besl  remedy  for  effeeling  the  cure.  The  diminution  of  bile|i 
however,  is,  like  tlie  diminution  of  urine,  or  tliu  want  of  heatn 
merely  B  syRiplnm  ;  uiid  os  to  his  treatment,  we  know  well  that 
calomel  cannot  cure  cholera.  I  observe,  however,  that  even  DK 
Johnson  has  lately  been  approving  of  quinine  iind  carbonate  off  | 
toda  ill  this  disease,  yet  I  fear  that  he  is  still  somelhing  in  lli«, 
same  situation  with  Sangrado,  wlien  he  was  advised  by  Gil 
Bios,  for  the  sake  of  curionily,  to  try  the  effects  of  certain  chemicat 
ipedicines  in  fever,  as,  at  all  events,  they  could  no 
unsuccessful  with  ihesa,  than  they  had  been  with  their  former 
r^ipedies.  Sangrado,  however,  objecting  to  this  sensible  prnposl- 
lion,  says, — '  Je  ferais  volonliers  cet  essai,  rJiiliqua-t-il.  st  cela 
'  lirait  pointaconseqnence;  mftisj'aipublit!  un  livreo&jeiraiU' 
'  fcetiuent^  saignee  el  Tusage  de  la  boisson  :  veus  lo,  que  j' 
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was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  and  the  other  to 
the  Medical  Gazette.  In  this  letter,  he  publicly  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  said  documents ;  and  then, 
with  a  few  flourishes,  after  his  own  fashion,  about 
the  melancholy  disclosures  which  he  had  to  make, 

*  injury  done  to  the  medical  profession,'  *  disgraceful 
conduct,'  &c.  &c.,  he  adds,  *  I  shall  publish  the  docu- 

*  ments  forthwith,  leaving  Dr.  Stevens  to  justify  his 

*  conduct,  and  support  his  hypothesis  in  the  best  way 
'  that  he  can.' 

I  had,  then, .  no  choice  left,  and  soon  after  the  said 
documents  were  published,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  editors  of  each  of  the  journals  in 
which  I  had  been  so  wantonly  attacked,  and  that,  too, 
by  an  individual  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  and  who, 
certainly,  could  not  have  had  any  personal  cause  of 
complaint  against  me. 


Dr.  William  Stevens  on  the  efficacy  of  Saline  Agents  in 
the  treatment  of  West- India  Fevers,  Being  a  Defence  of 
his  practice  against  the  Charges  of  Dr.  Hacket,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  other  Physicians. 

*SlR, 

'  I  DO  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  serious 

*  decrier  mon  ouvrage.     P^rissent  plutdt  le  peuple  la  noblesse  et 

*  la  clergt?.  AUons  done  toujours  notre  train.'  As  there  was, 
therefore,  not  only  vanity,  but  the  sale  of  a  book  in  the  question, 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  they  should  go  on  with  their  old  prac- 
tice. Such  was  the  laudable  conduct  of  Sangrado,  and  such  has 
also  been  the  case  with  Drs.  Johnson,  Searle,  and  most  of  the 
other  practitioners  who  had  formerly  written  ou  the  Indian  cholera. 
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charges  which  Dr.  Johnsoa  and  my  other  more  able 
opponents  have  preferred  against  me,  by  dwelling  on 
subjects  that  are  decidedly  of  minor  importance  in 
the  present  inquiry ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  compare  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  and  the  Trinidad 
documents  with  the  paper  which  was  sent  nearly  two 
years  ago  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  you 
will  find,  either  that  these  gentlemen  have  but  a 
sorry  conception  of  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  fever,  or  that  Dr.  Johnson,  at  least,  lias 
wilfully  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  public  on  this 
subject,  by  giving  a  very  unfair  statement  of  my 
views. 

*  It  has  long  been  known,  that  some  of  the  neutral 
salts  possess  the  power  of  reddening  the  blood ;  but 
it  was  not,  I  believe,  known,  until  lately,  that  every 
one  of  the  alkaline  salts  possesses  the  property  of 
striking  a  red  colour  with  the  black  colouring  matter, 
and  of  converting  even  the  blackest  venous  blood  into 
the  brightest  arterial ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  fact 
was  not  generally  known,  I  may  mention  that  one  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  blood  in  this  country,  informs 
us  that  the  muriate  of  soda  darkens  its  colour.  It  is 
also  a  fact,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were 
so  little  prepared  to  admit  the  assertion,  that  all  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  except  those  which  contain 
a  great  excess  of  acid,  redden  the  blood,  as  well 
as  some  other  chemical  facts  which  I  had  there 
stated,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  reading  of 
that  paper,  until  they  had  first  sent  it  to  one  of  th 

•M, 
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best  chemists  of  the  day*,  to  ascertain,  by  actual 
experiment,  whether  the  circumstances  which  I  hsUi 
stated  as  chemical  facts  were  really  correct. 

*  In  the  same  paper  I  stated  my  belief,  that  the 
natural  saline  ingredients  of  the  circulaiing  eUrrenl 
iJoere  the  true  cause  of  the  red  or  arterial  eohur  of 
the  blood ;  and  whatever  the  colouring  mtitter  may 
be,  that  black  is  the  natural  hue  of  this  agent ;  but 
that  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  salts  pot^si  the  pokieet 
of  striking  a  rich  arterial  colour  with  this  black  sub^ 
stance.  I  observed,  also,  that  iii  the  laist  stage  of  \ht 
yellow  fever  the  blood,  in  htA  cases,  becomes  black 
and  vapid  from  the  loss  of  its  natural  saline  matter ; 
but  that,  by  adding  a  small  Quantity  of  any  one  of 
the  neutral  salts  to  this  black  fltdd.  We  cdUld  agaiil 
restore  it  to  its  red  or  Arterial  appearance,  even  when 
the  blood  that  we  used  had  been  black  as  ink. 
The  Trinidad  physicians  do  not  attempt  to  deny  this ; 
and  Dr.  Hacket  admits  that  the  blood  is  invariably 
dark-coloured  and  diseased  in  the  West-India  fevers, 
without  there  being  even  "  one  single  solitary  ex*- 
ception  to  this  rule'' 

'  The  fact,  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  to  its 
oWn  natural  saline  ingredients,  is  now,  I  believe, 
almost  universally  admitted  by  those  numerous  physi*- 
ologists  who  have  witnessed  the  experiments  which, 
in  my  mind,  prove  beyond  all  question  that  such  is 
the  case ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  I  stated  also,  in  the 
Same  paper,  that  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  and,  in 

*  Dr.  Prout. 
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short,  ererything  els6  that  possessed  the  jpbwer  of 
decohiposing  or  interfering  with  the  ageticy  of  the 
saline  matter,  destroyed  the  red  colour  of  the  Wood, 
and  mad^  it  perfectly  black,  as  I  believe,  by  decom* 
posing  or  diminishing  that  which  is  the  ttu^  t;ause  bf 
its  red  coloiir. 

'  But  it  seems,  notwithstanding  all  this^  that  the 
Trinidad  physicians  have  discovered  that  nlkatii^s 
redden  the  blood  out  of  the  body  ♦  ;  but  complain  that 
its  colour  had  hot  been  reddened  by  $odn  in  ihite 
men  who  had  never  takeh  ^^  one  purtick  of  that 
nlktttiy  and  who  had  died  after  having  been  carried  to 
the  Trinidad  hospital  half  dead  in  the  last  Stage  of 
the  yellow  fever.  Thid  new  discovery,  hdwever,  thial 
^oda  reddens  the  blobd,  either  in  or  out  of  the  body, 
is  hot  corrlBCt ;  for  the  alkalies,  as  I  have  stated^  do 
not  reddeh,  but  blacken  its  colour. 

'  I  have,  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards  bfe  givett, 
long  adopted  the  belief,  that  carbonic  acid,  and  not 
barbon,  is  the  cause  of  the  dark  tolour  of  the  blood  In 
the  venous  circulation.  I  have  also  long  been  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  aerial  poisons  which  cause  fever, 
have  an  acid  effhd-f  on  the  blood;  and  both  diarken 
its  colour  and  give  it  a  deranged  appearatice,  even 
before  they  excite  the  disease.  It  is  probable  ihat  I 
did  tnention  these  opiniohs  to  Mr.  Greatrex ;  but  it 
was  neither  soda  nor  potass,  nor  any  of  the  other  alka- 
lies, which  I  recommended  thtese  gentlemen  to  use  i 
and,  certainly,  it  is  not  my  faidt,  if  neither  Dr.  John- 

*  See  Uackei^s  Paper, 
t  See  Mr,  Greatrex's  Pa^r  in  Johnson'd  Joamal. 
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son  nor  themselves  be  acquainted  with  the  difference 
betwixt  a  pure  alkali  and  a  neutral  salt.  It  may  be 
quite  enough,  if  I  am  made  to  be  answerable  for  my 
own  faults  ;  but,  surely,  I  am  not  accountable  for  the 
errors  of  others;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  reviewed  niy 
paper  on  the  blood,  and  ought  to  have  known  better, 
has  no  right  to  put  nonsense  into  my  mouth,  which  I 
never  could  have  uttered;  and  after  having  stated 
that  all  the  alkalies  blacken  the  blood,  they  have  no 
right  to  call  upon  me  to  prove  that  soda  can  redden 
it,  even  in  opposition  to  my  own  facts. 

'  They  state,  that  soda  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  success  in  the  above  island.  Now  this  is  a 
mere  equivocation  ;  for  /  never  s(Ud  that  it  luid.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  find  that  they  admit  the  success, 
for  by  admitting  this,  they  prove,  at  least,  the  one- 
half  of  my  statement  to  be  true.  They  state  .also 
that,  after  death,  the  blood  of  sodafied  patients  was 
found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  unsodafied. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  allowed  himself  time  to 
have  reflected  on  this  subject,  even  for  one  moment, 
he  would  never  have  uttered  such, insufferable  trash; 
for  soda,  as  soda,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  alkaline 
form,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ti*eatment 
of  the  Trinidad  fevers.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  nei- 
ther soda  nor  any  of  the  other  alkalies  which  I  advised 
them  to  use;  but  the  strongest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best,  of  all  the  non-purgative  neutral  salts , — namely^ 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  or,  .is  it 
is  now  called,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  combined  with 
the  nitrate  of  potass.     They  admit  that  they  did  adopt 
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the  use  of  this  remedy  in  consequence  of  my  visit, 
and  still  continue,  I  believe,  the  use  of  it  up  to  this 
day,  both  in  the  proportions  and  ttt  the  times  which  I 
had  pointed  out;  and  I  ^vill  prove,  that  however 
numerous  tlie  deaths  may  have  been  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  practice;  yet  from  the  mom«it 
that  they  began  to  attend  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
blood,  and  adopted  the  saline  treatment  in  that  hos- 
pital, they  had  but  few  opportunities  of  ascertaining, 
after  death,  whether  the  blood  had  been  sodq/ied  or 
not. 

*  "  Permit  me,"  says  Dr.  Hacket,  **  to  inform  you, 
that  every  case  that  dies  in  our  military  hospitals 
must  be  opened  and  reported  on;  and,  therefore, 
the  opportunities  of  the  military  practitioner  for  ex- 
amining the  human  body,  and  viewing  the  morbid 
changes  in  its  structure,  are  perhaps  greater  than 
that  of  any  private  practitioner,  however  great  or 
extensive  his  practice  may  be."  Dr.  Hacket,  how- 
ever, forgets  to  istate  that,  however  numerous  the 
deaths  may  have  been  previous  to  August,  1828,  yet 
from  the  moment  that  they  commenced,  not  the  Aorfa, 
but  the  saline  treatment^  they  had  scarcely  a  death 
from  fever :  consequently,  though  I  admit  that  pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  had  been  dissections  enough, 
yet  I  shall  prove  that  from  that  period  their  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Trinidad 
hospital  could  not  have  been  so  very  extensive  as 
they  had  been  before. 

*  I  have  already  referred  to  the  three  cases  belong- 

2  G 
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ing  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  where  the  men  had  heea 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  where,  after  death,  the  blood  had  been,  as 
they  say,  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  not  sodafied.  The 
latest  letter  which  I  have  from  Trinidad  is  dated  the 
4th  of  April,  1830;  that  is,  about  twenty  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  saline  practice.  Dur-t 
ing  the  whole  of  these  twenty  months,  the  Royals 
had  lost,  up  to  that  date^  only  eight  men  from  fetrer, 
even  including  the  three  men  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Greatrex,  in  his  letter  to  me,  as  having  died  from 
organic  disease  in  the  lungs ;  and  of  the  other  five, 
two  of  them  had  died  the  same  day  that  they  bad 
been  brought  to  the  hospital ;  consequently,  in  the 
first  twenty  months  which  followed  my  visit,  they  had 
only  three  opportunities  of  examining  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  had  been  under  anything  like  fair  treat- 
ment.  These  are  the  only  cases  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  blood  after 
my  visit ;  and  these  cases  were  probably  not  exa^ 
mined ;  or  if  they  were,  they  have  not  given  us  any 
account  of  the  result.  These  are  facts ;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that,  after  the  month  of  August,  1828| 
up  to  the  4th  of  April,  1830,  that  is,  twenty  months 
after  they  had  commenced  the  saline  treatment,  their 
opportunities  of  examining  the  bodies  after  death,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  blood  had  been  sodafied  or  not, 
have  not  been  so  very  numerous  as  Dr.  Racket's 
statement  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
'  I  know  one  private  practitioneri  whoi  about  the 
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same  time,  but  in  a  much  shorter  period,  had  three 
cases  in  his  own  establishment.  One  of  these  was 
his  partner,  the  other  his  apothecary,  and  the  third 
his  clerk ;  they  were  all  treated  according  to  the  old 
system,  with  bleeding,  t^alomel,  &t. ;  and  out  of  these 
three  cases  of  yellow  fever,  wihich  he  had  seen  in  the 
yery^  beginning  of  the  disease,  he  had,  in  his  own 
domestic  establishment,  as .  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
aminmg  bodies  after  death,  as  they  had  in  the  Trini- 
deid  hospital^  during  the  iirsA  twenty  months  after 
they  commenced  the  saline  treatment 

f  During  the  first  month  after  my  visit  to  Trinidad^ 
from  forty  to  fifty  fever  cases  were  admitted  into  that 
hospital ;  tliey  were  all  treated  with  the  muriate  of 
soth  and  nitrate  of  potass.    Out  of  this  number 
three  slied;  aod  all  the  rest^  I  believe^  recovered. 
These  three  were  the  only  cases  in  which  they  had 
Msn  <^)][>ortunity  of  examining  the  bodies  after  death ; 
bttt  •  I    dd   not  consider   these  cases   as  affording 
the  •  sbghtdst  argument   for  or  against  the  saline 
treatment*^  for  these  were  not  fair  cases,  either  for 
tfaift  br  hr  any  other  experiment.   In  the  paper  which 
\4rM  iead  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I  stated 
that  **  whei>e  proper  means  are  used  to  protect  the 
organs'  from  the  increased  excitement  during  the 
Mrly  stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  excitement  is 
stifficiently  reduced^    when  proper  nourishment  is 
giveh^  land  certain  saline  medicines  are  timely  and 
judiciously  used,  the  bad  symptoms  are  generally  pre- 
twted»  When  proper  saline  medicines  are  used  ^ 

3C8 
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do  not  fret  the  stomach  ;  they  act  on  the  intestines 
as  much  as  is  necessary ;  they  keep  up  all  the  secre- 
tionSy  particularly  that  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  enough 
is  absorbed  to  enter  the  circulation,  and  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  the  blood  and  preserve  it  until  the 
fever  abates,  and  all  danger  is  past.  This  I  am 
warranted  to  state  as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  this  treat- 
ment was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies  in  1827 ; 
and  since  then  it  has  stood  the  test  in  several  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  West  India  fevers  where  it  has 
been  tried,  both  by  myself  and  others ;  and  with 
scarcely  a  single  loss  when  we  were  called  to  the 
patients  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
attack ;  and,  with  very  few  deaths  whei-e  we  were 
called  in  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  fatal 
symptoms."  But  though  I  said  this,  I  did  not  say 
that  the  saline  treatment  was  capable  of  reanimating 
the  dead,  or  saving  soldiers  from  the  grave  who  are 
brought  to  an  hospital  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever,  Avith  their  fate  already  fixed  from  previous 
neglect.  These  men  were,  all  three  of  them, 
notorious  drunkards;  they  had  all  of  them  been 
undergoing  fatigue  while  exposed  to  the  intense 
rays  of  a  West  India  sun,  and  that  too  during  the 
hottest  season  of  the  whole  year.  They  had  been 
taken  ill  at  a  distance ;  they  had  not  been  bled  in  the 
beginning;  they  had  been  carried  to  the  hospital 
during  the  heat  of  the  day;  and  were  exposed,  on 
their  way  to  St.  James's,  while  the  fever  was  on 
them«  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  burning  sun.     Two  of 
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them  were  brought  into  the  hospital  at  a  late  period 
of  the  disease ;  and  from  these  circumstances,  but 
above  all  from  then:  not  having  been  bled  in  the  first 
stage,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  serious 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  brain;  and  that  the 
finger  of  death  was  already  upon  them,  before  any  at- 
tempt to  arrest  its  progress  could  have  been  made.  It 
is  also  admitted,  even  by  the  Trinidad  physicians  them- 
selves, that  it  is  only  within  the  first  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  that  good  can  be  done  by  any  treat- 
ment in  these  fevors ;  for,  as  they  say,  after  this  the 
disease  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  labyrinth  most  difficult 
to  unravel ;  consequently,  these  three  cases  do  not, 
in  my  mind,  afford  even  the  slightest  proof  against 
the  saline  treatment,  or  anything  else,  except  neg- 
lect in  the  beginning,  and  the  imprudent  manner  in 
wliich  these  men  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  the  blood  in  these  cases 
was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  dark  in 
colour.  Now  the  truth  is  that,  in  yellow  fever,  death 
may  be  produced  in  one  or  other  of  two  different 
ways.  In  the  first  place  by  injury  done  to  the  brain, 
or  to  some  of  tlie  other  important  organs,  during  the 
violent  excitement  which  generally  occurs  in  the  first 
or  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease.  But  even  when 
they  escape  this,  death  may  be  caused  solely  and 
entirely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  vital  fluid. 
When  they  die  from  the  first  cause,  the  blood  may 
still  be  in  a  state  of  solution — as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  with  these  men — but  still  it  is  diseased.     I 
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am  not  quite  sure,  liowever,  that  in  these  cases  tba 
diseased  or  unsodafied  state  of  the  blood  was  tha 
cause  of  death.  It  is  truei  that  m  these  men,  saliae 
medicines  had  been  thrown  intc>  the  stomach ;  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  this  organ  had  probably 
ceased  to  perform  its  functions.  But,  has  it  never 
occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  that  if  tiiese  men  hUd 
escaped  the  injury,  which  bad  probably  been  inflicted 
in  the  brain  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  and  if  tile 
diseased  properties  of  the  blood  had  been  properljp 
remedied  by  the  saline  agents,  they  would  net  then 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  bodies 
after  death,  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood  had  been 
acted  on  or  not  by  the  neutral  salts  ?  for  thede  meftii 
like  the  others,  would  not  have  died  if  they  had  been 
properly  bled  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  and^ 
after  this,  had  tlie  saline  medicines  been  given  al  a 
proper  period,  when  they  could  have  enttt^ed  the 
circulation,  in  time  to  prevent  those  fatal  changes 
in  the  blood,  which  are  in  reality,  in  these  fevers; 
but  too  often,  though  not  always,  the  sole  cause  of 
death. 

'  The  Trinidad  army  physicians  appear  to  be  pei^-* 
fectly  aware  that  the  saline  treatment  was  the  cause 
of  the  great  success  in  that  island ;  and,  in  pmnt  of 
fact,  they  admit  almost  as  much ;  but  they  take  gk^at 
pains  to  conceal  the  circumstance,  that  they  had 
learned  this  practice  from  me;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  do  this  is  the  only  ingenious  part  of  theif 
whole   proceeding.     They  use  the  word  mHiw  as 
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•eldom  as  possible  ;  and  endeavour  to  deceive  their 
readers  by  talking  eternally  about  sada^  or  other  alka* 
Uei  ;  and  try  to  convince  the  public  that  these  were 
the  remedies  that  I  had  recommended  them  to  use, 

^  Dn  Haeket  confesses  that  he  is  stupid  enough  not 
to  compreh^id  how  soda  should  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  the  blood  in  the  living  body,  to  that  which 
ocdurs  when  soda  is  mixed  with  the  same  fluid  out 
of  its  own  vessels.  He  observes  also,  that ''  consi* 
dering,  too^  tlie  very  minute  quantum  of  soda  that 
can  possibly  pass  from  the  stomach,  direct  and  un* 
changed,  into  the  mass  of  circulatiiHi,  how  small 
must  be  the  means  to  produce  such  mighty 
effects ! "  Now,  what  will  the  reader  think  of  all 
this>  who  has  seen  by  their  own  statement  that  tiies^ 
gentlemen  had  never  used  even  one  particle  of  soda ; 
and,  however  successful  this  sort  of  logic  might  have 
been  with  Mr.  Greatrex,  who  was  under  his  com- 
mand, yet  is  it  not  an  insult  on  the  common  sense  of 
their  medical  readers  to  talk  in  this  way,  in  the  very 
same  paper  in  which  they  admit  that  it  was  neither 
soda  nor  any  other  alkali  that  I  had  recommended 
them  to  use,  but  the  strongest  of  the  non-purgative 
neutral  salts  ?  Is  there  even  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
profession  who  does  not  know  that  alkalies  and  neu'^ 
ttal  saUs  are,  in  their  effects,  as  opposite  to  each 
odier  as  day  is  to  night,  but,  above  all,  in  theii* 
effects  on  the  blood ;  for  the  former,  as  I  have  said, 
blackens  arterial  blood,  and  the  latter  converts  even 
the  darkest  venous  into  the  brightest  arterial  ?   Now^' 
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if  all  this  be  true,  it  then  follows,  either  that  these 
gentlemen  are  grossly  ignorant  of  this,  or  that  they 
have  tried  to  deceive  the  profession  by  the  same  sort 
of  reasoning,  which  tliey  had  found,  perhaps,  to  be 
partly  successful  witli. those  who  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  medicoi  subjects.  I  will  not  for  the 
moment  say  one  word  about  soda,  for,  with  this,  in  nay 
practice,  I  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  they  either  in  theirs ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  action  of .  the  neutral  salts  on 
the  blood,  my  belief  is,  that  this  sort  of  scepticism 
may  be  carried  a  great  deal  too  far.  That  the  salts 
do  enter  the  circulation  is  beyond  all  question ;  for 
healthy  blood,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  it  has 
been  analyzed,  has  been  foiuid  invariably  to  contain 
a  given,  and  that  too  a  large,  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  red  colour,  and 
in  some  degree  for  its  stimulating  power ;  and  with- 
out this,  tlie  blood,  as  in  cholera*,  or  the  last  stage 
of  the  yellow  fever,  becomes  totally  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  functions. 

'  If  Dr.  H.  really  knows  anything  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  ought  to  be  aware  that  when  strong  salts, 
such  as  those  which  they  used,  are  taken  into  tlie 
stomach  in  excess,  that  the  greater  part  enters  di- 
rectly unchanged  into  the  circulation,  through  the 
medium  of  the  vena  portue ;  and  produces  an  instant 
effect,  and  suddenly  changes  the  properties  of  the 
blood ;  and  when  used  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  a 

*  See  Dr.  0*Shau«:hi)ess/s  analysis  of  the  blood  in  cholera,  in 
the  Lancet  and  Uie  Medical  Gazette. 
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part  of  the  salts  is  retained  in  the  circulation,  parti- 
cularly of  those  that  are  natural  to  the  blood,  while 
the  excess,  after  having  passed  through  the  circu- 
lating current,  is  removed  by  the  secreting  organs 
without  having  been  decomposed  either  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  changed  in  its  properties  by  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Had  Dr.  Hacket  taken  away  small  quantities 
of  blood  in  the  last  stages  of  the  yellow  fever,  from 
patients  who  had  been  treated  under  the  old  prac- 
tice, as  recommended  either  by  Jackson  or  Johnson, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  blood  every  hour  was 
becoming  more  diseased  in  its  properties,  and  blacker 
in  its  colour,  chiefly  from  the  loss,  or  at  least  from 
the  great  diminution  of  its  natural  saline  ingredients ; 
or,  had  he  made  the  same  experiments  on  patients 
who  had  been  treated  with  the  active  salts,  such  as 
they  used  in  consequence  of  my  advice,  he  would 
have  found  in  that  case  that  the  blood  was  hourly 
becoming  not  merely  more  red  in  its  colour,  but  less 
diseased  in  its  appearance ;  or,  had  he  injected  a 
small  quantity  of  the  same  mixture  into  the  vein  of 
an  inferior  animal,  he  would  have  found  that  even  in 
living  vessels  the  vital  principle  presents  no  obstacle 
to  the  reddening  of  tlie  whole  mass  of  blood.  He 
would  have  found  also  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
not  only  augmented,  but  that  all  the  secretions  were 
immediately  increased ;  and  this  even  he  himself  ad- 
mits to  be  a  great  object  in  the  cure  of  fever.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  adopted  a  false  theory  (which 
has  already  been  the  cause  of  great  mortality^ 
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used  any  of  the  acids,  as  Chtsholm  aad  others  had 
done,  with  the  view  of  reddening  the  blood  by  moatis 
of  their  oxygen,  he  would  then  have  fouadthatthe 
nitrous  and  other  adids  which  contain  oxygen  in  a 
state  of  loose  combination,  not  only  blacken  the  blood 
out  of  the  body,  but  when  used  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever,  kill,  not  so  quickly,  yet  cause  deatk 
as  certainly  as  if  the  patient  had  received  a  bullet 
through  the  head  or  the  heart. 

^  The  Trinidad  army  physicians  talk  of  having 
used  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  yellow  fever,  but 
forget  to  tell  us  at  the  same  time  that  this  was 
neither  a  discovery  of  theirs,  nor  a  new  remedy  in 
1828.  The  practice  o£  giving  this  salt  in  the  yel^ 
low  fever  was  commenced  by  the  French  physicians 
in  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  with  considerable 
success,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1823.  The  sul^ 
phate  of  quinine,  like  all  the  other  alkaline  salts, 
reddens  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  but  it  possesses 
this  power  in  a  much  inferior  degree  to  die  muriate 
or  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  nitrate,  the  chlorate,  or 
the  carbonate  of  potass.  The  sulphate  <^  quinine  has 
been  long  used,  both  by  myself  and  others,  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Tliomas,  St.  Croix,  &g.,  and  we  have 
found  it  a  useful  i-emedy,  but  we  could  only  trust  to 
it  during  the  convalescence ;  and  even  the  Trinidad 
physicians  very  properly  did  not  use  this  remedy 
until,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred^  the 
patients  were  out  of  danger ;  that  is,  until  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood  had  been  previously  cor« 
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reeted  by  oilier  salts,  that  are  much  sti^nger  in  their 
saline  pn^peHy. 

'  Dr.  Hacket  states,  (hat  when  I  visited  the  hospital 
at  Trinidad,  I  admitted  the  similarity  of  their  treat*- 
ment  to  my  oivn.  Now  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  I  kneWi 
from  the  rate  of  the  previous  mortality,  that  there 
must  have  been  some  radical  error  in  their  practice. 
I  saw  clearly  what  this  was,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
Mr.  Greatrex.  They  make  me  to  say,  also,  that  the 
only  difference  in  our  treatment  could  not  be  great, 
for  that  we  were  bodi  in  the  habit  df  using  alkalies. 
Now  this  is  also  a  mistake ;  and  I  again  repeat  that 
it  wias  not  nikaUeSy  but  <he  non-purgative  neutral 
salts,  which  they  afterwards  used  in  consequence  of 
my  recottimendation.  They  say  that  even  before 
my  visit  they  had  used  the  sopertartrate  of  potass  as 
recommended  by  Jackson :  this,  however,  is  a  most 
improper  remedy^  particularly  where  there  is,  as  in 
these  fevers,  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach*  It  is 
also  true,  that  this  and  other  salts,  which  are  formed 
with  vegetable  acids,  are  decomposed  in  the  gastric 
organs,  and,  consequently,  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  ill 
these  diseases.  The  Trinidad  army  physicians,  how^ 
ever,  appear  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  this.  Dr. 
Hacket  states,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Greatrex 
to  employ  the  stronger  salts  as  recommended  by  me, 
and  that  he  had  consented  to  their  use.  He  is  not 
perhaps,  however,  aware  how  many  lives  were  pro- 
bably saved  by  this  condescension  on  his  part.  It 
is  also  stated,  that  I  approved  of  bleeding  in  tb^ 
warm  bath,  and  that  this  in  the  practice  of  both  wi 
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our  sheet-anchor.  Now,  though  I  will  not  follow 
the  improper  example  of  these  individuals,  and  assert 
that  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  yet  I  do  say,  that  in 
saying  this  they  have  fallen  into  a  great  error ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  though  I  consider  the  free  use  of  the 
lancet  as  essential  in  the  first  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  said  so  to  Mr.  Greatrex,  yet,  with  respect 
to  the  warm  bath  my  conviction  was  then,  and  still 
is,  that  immersing  patients  in  hot  water  is  a  most 
improper  measure,  particularly  at  the  period  at  which 
they  frequently  used  it;  that  is,  in  the  first  or  inflam* 
matory  stage  of  that  disease. 

*  In  an  epidemic  of  tlie  yellow  fever,  which  com- 
menced in  the  island  of  St.  Croix  in  July,  1817, 
after  having  found  the  mercurial  and  other  me- 
thods of  treatment  in  common  use  to  be  of  no  value, 
I  then  gave  the  wann  hath  a  fair  trial ;  but  in  every 
case  that  I  used  it  the  patient  died ;  and  from  that 
moment  to  this,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  have 
not,  even  once,  used  this  measure.  As  I  was  anxious 
to  prevail  upon  the  medical  gentlemen  at  Trinidad  to 
give  my  treatment  a  fair  trial,  I  had  no  wish  to  ofSend 
them  by  finding  much  fault  with  theirs.  But,  under 
the  above  circumstances,  I  could  scarcely  have  said 
that  bleeding  in  the  warm  bath  had  been  my  sheet- 
anchor  in  St.  Thomas's ;  for  it  is  well  known  in  that 
island,  that,  in  place  of  this  measure,  I  invariably 
used  iced  water  when  it  could  be  procured,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  morbid  heat  from  the  body. 
I  told  Mr.  Greatrex  that  ever  since  I  had  adopted 
the  saline  treatment  I  had  not  lost  even  one  case. 
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where  I  had  seen  the  patient  early  in  the  disease. 
In  place  of  this,  they  make  me  to  say  that  I  had  lost 
no  case  of  fever  since  I  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  the  warm  bath. 

'  Dr.  Hacket  does  not  deny  that  Trinidad  is  a 
sickly  island;  and  admits,  that  the  cases  which  are 
met  with  there  are  of  "the  severer  type  of  ti-opical 
fevers."  In  a  document,  which  is  dated  Tobago, 
23rd  of  October,  1830,  he  states  that  the  fevers 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Trinidad j 
for  the  la^stfive  years ,  were  of  the  aggravated  con- 
gestive form ;  and  they,  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  cases  that  occun'ed  during  the  first  twenty 
months  after  my  vi^it  were  more  mild  than  those 
which  had  been  met  with  previous  to  that  period : 
but  they  forget  to  state,  that  before  this,  under  their 
old  Jacksonian  practice,  the  mortality  had  been 
great,  and  that,  ajler  thisy  they  were  most  success- 
ful. Now  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  this 
sudden  cliange ;  and  though  I  may  admit  for  a  mo^ 
ment  that  my  theoiy  may  be  wrong,  yet  when  we 
find  out  a  method  of  treating  the  West  India  fevers, 
where,  iu  the  garrison  of  a  large  and  sickly  island, 
during  the  period  of  twenty  months,  out  of  probably 
about  from  seven  to  eight  hundi:ed  cases*  of  the 
various  fevers  to  which  the  soldiers  were  subject,  and 
out  of  this  number  there  -were  only  about  eleven 
deatlis,  and  of  these  eleven  only  three  died  where  the 

*  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  this  is  considerably  less  than 
(he  actual  ntimber. 
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men  had  been  under  anything  like  fair  treatment, — 
if  this  be  time,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  the  saline  treatment,  merely  because 
there  may  be,  as  yet,  some  little  doubt  about  the 
modus  operandi  of  these  agents. 

'  But  it  seems  now,  that  the  saline  treatment  bad 
been  combined  with  other  measures,  which  rendered 
it  doubtful  how  much  of  the  suecess  was  tai  be 
ascribed  to  the  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other. 
But  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  at  what  partieolar 
period  did  these  gentlemen  become  acquainted  with 
these  other  measures  ?  Did  they  know  of  them  be- 
fore the  month  of  August,  1828;  and,  if  they  did 
know  of  means  previous  to  that  period,  by  which  they 
could  cure  or  lessen  the  mortality  of  the  West  India 
fevers,  was  it  not  criminal  in  them  to  allow  the  mor^ 
tality  to  continue  up  to  the  very  moment  of  my  visit 
to  that  island  ?  And  if  they  did  know,  previous  t6 
that  period,  of  means  or  measures  for  prevetiting  the 
mortality,  what  excuse  can  they  make  for  having 
allowed  so  many  of  the  soldiers  to  die  ?  Fttr  there 
is  one  most  important  fact  which  these  gentlemen 
have  entirely  forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  tket  the 
mortality  had  been  very  great  in  that  gatrhon  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  my  vhit, 

'  From  the  beginning  of  that  year,  up  to  the 
middle  of  August,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Royals  alone 
lost,  in  that  hospital,  upwards  of  forty  men  firom 
fever  *. 

*  It  was  in  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royals  that  this  number 
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'  It  is  noWj  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  the 
blood  18  a  living  fluid ;  and  if  so,  it  must  theuj  like 
everything  else  that  Assesses  life,  be  subject  to  dis- 
ease*  It  is  also  true,  that  the  mortality  ceased  only 
from  the  moment  that  I  had  not  only  directed  their 
attention  particularly  to  the  oiroumstanoe  that,  in  the 
fevehi  wliich  they  had  to  contend  with,  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  f/oae  the  chief  cause  of  deaths 
but  pointed  otit  the  means  by  which  they  might 
greatly  lessen  the  mortality,  by  preventing  those  fatal 
changes  in  the  vital  current,  which  are,  in  reality,  in 
these  fevers,  the  great  cause  of  the  sudden  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  also  true,  that  from  that  period  they 
scarcely  lost  even  a  case  from  fever^  except  the 
three  men  already  mentioned,  and  these  men  had 
been  beyond  all  redemption  before  they  were  ad^ 
DiiUed  into  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  other  two 
who  died  on  the  very  day  that  they  were  brought 
in.  But  I  know  well  what  their  practice  was^  both 
before  and  after  the  middle  of  August,  1828;  and  I 
know  the  result.  I  know  also  what  those  other  unne* 
eeesary  meetsufes  were  which  I  did  not  recommend, 
aiid  which  they  combined  improperly  with  the  saline 
treatment ;  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to 
themselves  as  much  oi  the  credit  of  the  success  as 
they  possibly  could.     They  knew,  however^  of  all 

was  lost:  their  actual  strength  was,  I  believe,  about  three  hun- 
deed  men ;  consequently,  in  the  Royals  alone*  they  had  lost  about 
one- seventh  of  their  number  within  a  few  months  previous  io 
my  visit  So  much  for  croton  oil,  active  measures,  and  their 
old  Jacksonian  treatment 
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those  other  measures  to  which  they  allude,  previous 
to  my  visit,  yet  they  allowed  the  mortality  to  con- 
tinue up  to  that  very  period ;  but  I  will  afterwards 
prove,  that  some  of  these  measures  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  result,  while 
others,  but  particularly  the  hot  bath,  were  not  merely 
inert,  but  actually  improper,  and,  above  all,  when 
employed  at  the  period  at  which  they  used  it. 

'  But  it  seems  that  the  hot  bath  also  reddens  the 
blood.  Be  it  so !  and,  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  may 
think  of  it,  even  tliis  is  no  discovery  of  theirs: 
but,  for  this  very  reason  of  its  reddening  the  blood, 
the  hot-bath  ought  never  to  be  used  during  the 
hot  stage  of  a  burning  fever.  It  is  our  duty  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  not  to  redden  the  blood  by  a 
hot  bath,  but  to  reduce  the  excitement  by  means  of 
the  lancet,  and  if  the  one  be  proper  the  other  must 
be  quite  the  reverse.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
used  this  measure  only  oncey  and  that  too,  as  I  have 
said,  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  climate  fever*, 
when  the  blood  was  already  but  too  red ;  and  then, 
in  the  dangerous  stage  of  the  disease,  when  there 
was  great  risk  of  death  from  sudden  diseased  changes 
in  the  vital  current,  they  did  not  then  trust  the  red- 
dening of  the  blood  to  the  hot  bath,  or  to  soda  either, 
but  to  the  strongest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best,  of  all  the 
non-purgative  neutral  salts.     This  is  what  they  did 

*  This  is  also  a  disease  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  not  produced  by 
B.  poison;  and  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  climate  or 
seasoning  fever  is,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  almost  as  florid 
as  that  in  the  arteries. 
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trust  to  after  my  visit,  for  preventing  the  blood  from 
becoming  black  or  more  diseased  in  its  properties ; 
and,  after  this,  they  had,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely 
even  one  opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  after 
death.  Had  they  not,  however,  used  the  saline 
treatment,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  dissections 
would  have  continued,  after  the  middle  of  August,  to 
be  just  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  before. 

'  That  the  mortality  was  lessened  after  the  middle 
of  August,  182S,  is  beyond  all  question;  not  that  the 
season  became  more  favourable  for  the  British  sol- 
dier; for  August,  September,  and  October,  are  fre- 
quently the  three  worst  months  in  the  whole  year ; 
and  in  twenty  months  these  soldiers  had  been  exposed 
to  every  variety  of  tropical  seasons.     After  this  period 
the  mortality  ceased,  partly,  as  I  believe,  because  I 
had  warned  them  against  the  improper  remedies  re- 
commended by  Jackson,  Johnson,  and  a  multitude  of 
others ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  chiefly  to  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  not  only  drawn  their  attention 
to  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  as  the  cause  of 
death,  but  pointed  out  the  proper  means  by  which 
this  fatal  effect  could  be  prevented,  in  almost  every 
instance  where  the  patients  were  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital early  in  the  disease.  These  gentlemen  admit  that 
great  success  did  follow  my  visit  to  their  hospital ; 
but,  like  Corporal  Trim,  they  appear  to  be  **  piqued 
for  the  reputation  of  the  army,"  and  claim  the  sole 
merit  of  this  to  themselves,  except  what  they  are 
pleased  to  give  to  Dr.  Jackson,  Inspector  Taggert, 

2  D 
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and  other  army  physicians.  Their  great  dependence, 
they  say,  (or  one  of  them  at  leasts)  botli  before  and 
after  my  visit,  was  '^  pr(»iiptness  and  decisioni  bleed- 
ing in  the  warm  bath,  castor  oil,  and  quinine."  No# 
these,  ejccept  the  warm  hatky  are  all  very  proper ;  but 
these  of  themselves  are  no  more  a  match  for  the  ar* 
dent  and  malignant  fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  than 
the  mercurial  practice  of  Dr.  Cfaisholm,  or  the  leeches 
and  gum-water  of  M.  Broussaia.  And  may  I  ask,  if 
Drs.  Jackson,  Johnson,  Mr.  Taggert>  or  any  one  else, 
had  taught  them  how  to  oure  the  West-India  fevers 
previous  to  my  visit  to  that  island ;  or,  if  the  warm 
bath,  castor  oil,  vitriolic  emetics,  calomel,  sugar  of 
lead,  quinine,  cream  of  tartar,  or  alkalixed  toa8t*>water, 
can  cure  these  diseases,  may  I  again  ask  why  they 
allowed  so  many  of  the  soldiers  to  die,  and  why  their 
dissections  were  so  frequent,  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  my  visit*? 

*  Dr.  Hacket,  after  favouring  us  with  an  account  of 
their  other  measures,  gives,  I  must  say,  a  most  unfair 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  practice  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  such  signal  success ;  he  states  that  the  sole 
cause  of  the  cure  may  as  well  be  attributed  to  any  one 
of  the  other  means,  as  that  a  little  soda  had  caused  all 
the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained,  that  is,  after 
my  visit.  The  reader  will  himself  see  the  art  with 
which  all  this  has  been  got  up.     Had  they  trusted  in 

*  The  statement  which  I  have  given  of  the  previous  mortality 
under  the  old  Jacksonian  treatment,  is  made  on  the  authority  of 
an  extract  from  the  regimental  books,  about  the  correctness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question. 
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reality  to  a  little  soda,  they  would  not  have  been  more 
successful  after  my  visit  than  they  had  been  before  ; 
or  if  Dr.  Hacket,  who  is,  I  believe,  still  in  the  West 
Indies,  will  only  return  to  Trinidad,  and  again  give 
their  other  measures  and  a  little  soda  a  fair  trial,  he  will 
find  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  active  saline 
agents  which  they  have  since  used,  their  old  Jack*- 
sonian  practice  and  other  measures  will  again  be  just 
as  unsuccessful  as  they  had  been  previous  to  the  com<^ 
mencement  of  the  saline  treatment 

'  When  Dr.  Johnson  first  announced  the  Trinidad 
documents,  he  promised  to  lay  before  the  profession 
information  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  they 
do  contain  facts  of  great  value  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
these  do  not  prove  exactly  the  points  which  he  wished 
them  to  establish ;  for,  so  far  from  proving  that  the 
saline  treatment  in  fever  is  of  no  use,  they  prove, 
beyond  all  question,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  practice  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  infi- 
nitely superior  to  calomel  and  the  other  improper 
remedies  which  he  has  been  recommending  to  the 
public.  There  is  also  another  important  fact  con- 
tained in  these  document6-*-namely,  that  the  same 
treatment  had  been  tried,  and  with  a  similar  result, 
in  a  fever  of  a  fatal  character  which  appeared  in  the 
island  of  Tobago  in  1830.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  their  information,  if  there  be  anything  good  in  these 
documents,  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  have 
stated  in  my  paper  on  the  blood.  These  gentlemen 
have  evidently  benefited^  both  by  my  theory  and 
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practice ;  but  I  confess  that  I  can  see  nothing  else, 
for  even  Dr.  Johnson  to  admire,  except  the  temerity 
with  which  one  of  them,  at  least,  misstates  the  facts, 
and  the  great  ingenuity  which  both  of  them  have 
shown  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  from  the  public  the 
tme  cause  of  the  great  success  which  certainly  fol- 
lowed after  they  had  adopted  a  new  practice,  and 
treated  fever  on  a  new  principle.  As  to  the  rest, 
their  papers  are  actually  beneath  all  criticism.  They 
have  given  an  account  of  the  derangement  in  the 
solids,  such  as  they  had  met  with  aft:er  death ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  a  fact,  which  I  will 
afterwards  endeavour  to  prove,  namely,  that  all  this 
derangement  in  the  solids  is  merely  an  effect  of  the 
diseased  state  of  the  blood. 

'  I  have  stated,  "  that  in  a  malignant  form  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  blood  was  nearly  as  thin  as  water, 
and,  literally  speaking,  black  as  ink."  In  fact,  it 
was  so  much  dissolved  that,  even  before  death,  it  could 
scarcely  be  retained  in  its  own  vessels ;  and,  when 
taken  from  the  heail;  after  death,  it  was  so  black  that 
it  could  only  be  distinguished  from  the  black  vomit 
by  a  chemical  test.  All  this  is  known  to  be  true,  to 
others  as  well  as  myself ;  and  even  Dr.Hacket  admits, 
that  during  the  disease  the  blood  is  sometimes  so 
thin  and  dissolved,  that  it  oozes  from  the  gums,  eyes, 
&c.,  even  before  death,  as  stated  by  me.  They  admit, 
also,  that  this  state  of  the  blood,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  peculiar  to  a  malignant  form  of  the  yellow 
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fever,  "  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  West  In- 
dies," had  also  been  observed  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Trinidad  ;  yet,  after  having  admitted  this,  which  I 
have  said,  to  be  true,  they  make  me  to  say,  on  their 
own  authority,  that  I  have  asserted  that  this  appear- 
ance is  never  absent ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this, 
theii'  own  misstatement,  they  venture  to  impeach  me 
for  want  of  candour.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  these 
gentlemen  had  only  been  good  enough  to  have  con- 
fined their  impeachments  merely  to  what  I  have 
stated,  they  would  then  have  had  nothing  to  impeach ; 
and  finding  this  to  be  true,  they  fix  assertions  upon 
me  wliich  I  have  not  made,  and  then,  on  these  their 
own  misstatements,  and  these  only,  they  have  the 
temerity  to  accuse  me  of  errors  which  I  have  never 
committed. 

*  Whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  the  essential 
fevers  may  be,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  cause  must 
invariably  exist.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain, 
or  derangements  of  the  stomach,  which  are  often,  but 
not  always,  met  with,  are  merely  accidental ;  and 
when  they  do  exist,  they  aie  only  an  effect  of  the  dis* 
eased  condition  of  the  vital  cuiTcnt.  In  the  paper 
which  was  read  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I 
stated  my  belief,  that  derangement  of  the  blood  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  fever,  and  that  death,  in  bad 
fevers^  was  often,  but  not  always,  caused  by  its  disso* 
lution.  Dr.  Hacket  admits  that,  on  examination  after 
death,  "  the  appearances  the  blood  presented  were 
invariably,  and  without  a  single  solitary  eocception^ 
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dark-coloured,  viscid,  and  grumous."  That  this  is 
often  the  case,  in  certain  forms  of  the  yellow  fever,  I 
have  long  known  to  be  true ;  for,  \mder  the  old  treat- 
ment, patients  frequently  died  before  the  whole  of  Ae 
fibrin  was  completely  exhausted,  and  the  imperfect 
coagulation  of  this  gives  to  the  blood  a  grumouSi  or. 
perhaps,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  viscid  ap-* 
pearance.  All  this,  thei'efom,  is  nothing  new ;  and  I 
will  after\vards  convince  even  Dr.  Hacketi  that  the 
diseased  state  of  the  blood  in  these  fevers  was  better 
described  than  he  has  done  it,  long  even  before  he 
was  born;  but  admitting  every  word  he  has  stated  to 
be  true,  yet  it  only  confirms,  and  does  not  contradict 
even  one  syllable  of,  what  I  have  said,  namely,  that  a 
deranged  state  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  and  a  dissolved  or  diseased  state  of  the  blood 
was,  in  these  fevers,  often,  but  not  always,  the  cause 
of  death. 

*  I  have  said  that,  in  these  fevers,  the  blood  is  inva- 
riably diseased.  Dr.  Hacket  admits  that  thei^  is  not 
even  a  single  solitary  exception  to  this  rule ;  yet  he 
denies  my  statement,  which  is  similar  to  his  mvn,  and 
then  he  appeals  to  others  to  approve  of  his  veracity ; 
and  refers  even  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  who,  I  believe, 
has  never  seen  the  West-India  fevers,  and  who  is,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
subject. 

*  In  the  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  I  stated  that  acids,  alkalies, 
electricity,  and  eveiything  else  that  decomposes  or 
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interferes  whh  the  agency  of  its  saline  matter,  makes 
thQ  blood  black  and  yapid.  I  have  also  formerly 
stated)  that  those  atrial  poisons  which  act  as  the 
remote  cause  of  fever^  have  an  acid  effect  on  the 
blood,  and  not  only  blacken  its  colour,  but  derange 
its  properties,  even  before  ikey  excite  diseased  action 
in  the  heart  or  any  of  the  solids.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  black  colour  in  the  circulating  current  is  not  pro- 
duced by  an  excess^  or  by  a  diminution,  of  the  natural 
carbonic  acid  of  the  venous  circulation,  for  Uiis  black** 
ness  exists  even  in  the  arterial  blood.  This  darkness 
is>  as  I  believe,  caused  in  the  first  period  of  the  dis*» 
ease,  by  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  blood  acting 
as  an  acid,  or  perhaps  even  as  an  alkali,  and  darkens 
the  colour  by  destroying  or  decomposing  the  saline 
matter.  The  blood,  however,  becomes  more  red 
during  the  hot  stage ;  but  these  fevers  run  their  course 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  very  short  period  the 
blood  becomes  completely  black  from  the  loss,  or  at 
least  fi'om  the  great  diminution,  of  its  natural  saline 
matter,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  cause,  not 
only  of  its  red,  but  arterial  colour.  Now,  when  the 
blood  has  almost  entirely  lost  this,  as  in  the  last  stage, 
it  is  not  by  acids,  or  vitriolic  acid  emetics,  sugar  of 
lead,  or  even  by  agents  that  contain  oxygen  in  a  state 
of  loose  combination,  that  we  can  restore  the  vital  fluid 
to  its  healthy  appearance ;  for  this  object  can  only  be 
effected  by  throwing  those  saline  ingredients  into  the 
circulation  which  are  essential  to  its  healthy  proper** 
ties,  and  are  not  only  the  true  cause  of  its  redcoiour^ 
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but  one  chief  cause  of  its  stimulating  power.     These 
have  also,  as  I  will  afterwards  prove,  not  only  a  spe- 
cific effect  in  preventing  or  destroying  the  action  of 
the  aerial  poisons,  but  they  are,  in  fact,  more  essen- 
tial to  its  healthy  state,  than  either  the  fibrin,  the 
albumen,  the  colouring  matter,  or  any  of  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  circulating  current,  except,  per- 
haps, its  vital  principle.     These  are  some,  at  least,  of 
the   opinions  wliich  I  have  adopted,  and  will  only 
relinquish  them  when  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
wrong.     Yet  Dr.  Hacket,  who  appears  not  even  to 
have  read  my  paper  on  the  blood,  undertakes  to  criti- 
cise it ;  and  gives,  I  must  say,  a  most  garbled  and 
unfair  view,  both  of  my  theory  and  practice ;  after  tliis 
he  easily,   and,  as  he  seems  to  think,  very  cleverly, 
knocks  down  the  fabric  of  snow  which  he  himself  had 
made,  and  to  show  the  very  great  extent  of  his  read- 
ing, he  gives  a  learned  quotation  from  a  veiy  rare 
work,  namely,  Dr.  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  in  which  it 
is  mentioned,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a  fever  at 
Leyden,  certain  physicians  in  that  place  had  consigned 
a  great  number  of  their  patients  to  an  untimely  grave, 
fi-om  a  belief  that  a  prevailing  acid  was  the  cause  of 
the  disease ;  and,  consequently,  they  had  lost  their 
patients  from  having  trusted  the  cure  entirely  to  ab- 
sorbents and  testaceous  medicines.   Now  in  answer  to 
this,  which  Dr.  Hacket  pretends  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  upset  the  whole  of  my  views,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  though  this  sort  of  logic  might  have  satisfied  Mr. 
Greatrex,  who  had,  like  liimself,  an  interest  in  believ- 
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ing,  or,  at  all  events,  in  trying  to  make  others  believe, 
that  they  were  solely  and  entirely  indebted  to  them- 
selves for  their  own  success ;  yet  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing will  scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  any  well-informed 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  seen  that  the  Trinidad  physicians,  by  their 
own  admission,  allow  that  the  remedies  wliich  I  had 
recommended  them  to  use,  and  which  they  did  use, 
were  neither  absorbents  nor  testaceous  medicines ; 
and  had  they  attempted  to  redden  the  black  and  salt- 
less  blood,  which  we  find  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
yellow  fever,  with  clialk,  or  any  inert  testaceous 
matter,  in  place  of  the  active  non-purgative  saline 
agents  which  I  had  recommended  them  to  use,  they 
would  then  have  been  just  as  unsuccessful  as  the  phy- 
sicians of  Leyden  in  1699;  or  as  they  themselves 
had  been  in  Trinidad  with  their  other  active  mea- 
sures, combined  with  their  old  Jacksonian  treatment, 
previous  to  the  montli  of  August,  1828. 

•Whether  the  saline  treatment  was  or  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  great  success,  or  whether  the  treat- 
ment which  I  have  reconamended  be  or  be  not  a 
better  practice  than  that  of  either  Jackson  or  John- 
son, may  still  be  with  some  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
Trinidad  physicians  may  think  that  it  is  not  better : 
I  think  it  is ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  on 
which  I  will  still  retain  the  right  of  thinking  for  my- 
self; and  they  have  as  little,  perhaps  le^s,  ground  for 
accusing  me  of  want  of  candour  for  tliinking  that  it 
is,  than  I  might  have  for  charging  them  with  mis- 
representation for  pretending  to  think  that  it  is  not. 
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'  It  appears  that  Dr.  Hacket  is  only  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  my  paper  on  the  blood,  through  the 
medium  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Journal ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  the  Doctor  himself  that  Dr. 
Hacket  received  information  respecting  those  misre- 
presentations and  pointed  (MsertionSy  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  has  founded  his  attack,  and  whichy  I  do 
say,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  paper.  It  is  only, 
however,  after  he  had  already  made  a  most  unfounded, 
and  I  must  say  a  most  ungrateful  attack,  that  he  then 
states,  "  it  is  painful  to  me  thus  to  express  myself;  if 
I  do  an  injustice  by  my  interpretation  of  Dr.  Ste- 
vens's statement,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  and  would 
call  on  him  to  correct  it,  or  to  set  me  right." 

*  Now  as  this  is  certainly  being  very  generous,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  in  possession  of  more  facts  on  this 
subject  than  these  gentlemen  are  probably  aware  of, 
and  before  I  have  done,  the  chance  is,  that  /  wiU  set 
them  right ;  and  when  Dr.  Hacket  finds  that  in  place 
of  the  misrepresentations  afid pointed  assertions  which 
he  says  I  so  unblushingly  made  in  the  paper  whi<^ 
was  read  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  they  have  founded  their  attack  i 
what  will  he  say,  when  it  is  proved,  and  it  will  be 
proved,  that  they  themselves  have  admitted  every 
syllable  to  be  true  which  I  have  stated  in  that  paper  ? 
But,  above  all,  what  excuse  can  he  make,  when  it 
will  be  proved,  I  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  that  even  if  I  had  made  a  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  successful  ti-eatment  of  fever,  in  that  island,  I 
might  have  done  so  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  ? 
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If  this  be  proved,  and  I  trust  that  it  will,  even  to 
their  own  conviction,  is  it  not  then  probable  that  one 
of  them  at  least  will  repeat  his  own  poetieal  quotation, 
and  wish  that  he  had  coined  his  heart,  and  dropped 
his  blood  for  drachmas,  rather  than  have  been  guilty 
of  such  ungrateful  conduct  towards  one  who  was 
willing  to  allow  them  even  more  credit  than  they  had 
any  claim  to  ? 

'  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  have 
founded  the  superiority  of  the  saline  treatment  on  the 
result  of  this  practice  in  Trinidad.  This,  however,  is 
not  quite  correct,  for  the  previous  result  of  my  own 
practice  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  was  of  itself 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
saline  over  the  old  mercurial,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
treatment  that  has  yet  been  tried :  even  from  the  first  I 
considered  the  Trinidad  practice  as  a  mere  secondary 
concern.  At  the  time  that  my  paper  was  read  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
a  long  and  unexpected  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  as  I  could  not  at  that  period  publish  the 
whole,  I  gave  merely  an  outline  of  the  facts ;  but  I 
did  not  pretend,  in  that  short  paper,  to  give  a  minutci 
detail  either  of  my  own  or  of  their  practice,  I  merely 
gave  an  outline  of  the  facts,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  essential 
part  of  the  living  body,  which  I  do  think  has  been  too 
much  neglected ;  and,  unless  we  attend  to  this  more 
than  we  have  done,  my  conviction  is,  that  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  fever,  we  shall  probably  continue  to  go  oit 
in  the  dark  to  all  eternity. 
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*  I  may  now  state,  that  it  was  only  in  the  year  1827, 
and  after  a  long  residence  within  the  tropics,  that  I 
found  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fatal  error  which 
had  been,  in  reality,  up  to  that  period,  the  true  cause 
of  at  least  one-half  of  the  great  mortality  from  fever 
in  the  West  India  islands.     It  was  then  that  I  com- 
menced a  new  practice  on  a  new  principle,  and  the 
success  was  such  as  to  be  almost  incredible  ;  for  from 
that  period  there  was  scarcely  one  death  from  fever 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  except  in  the  practice 
of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  any  improve- 
ment which  they  themselves  with  equal  opportunities 
had  not  made.     After  this  period,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old  practice  continued  to  be  most  unsuccessful* 
One  of  these  gentlemen  lost,  at  one  period,  in  some 
cases  three  out  of  four ;  whilst,  in  the  same  epidemic. 
Dr.  Stedman  and  myself  scarcely  met  with  a  loss, 
after  we  had  adopted  the  saline  treatment. 

'  In  1828,  after  I  had  given  this  practice  a  fair 
trial  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  we  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Trinidad, 
and  particularly  fatal  amongst  the  soldiers.  It  was 
then  that  I  put  myself  to  some  inconvenience,  and 
went  to  that  distant  island  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
hurricane  months,  w^ith  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pre- 
vail on  the  army  physicians  of  Trinidad  to  adopt  the 
method  of  treatment  wliich  I  had  found  to  have  been 
so  successful  in  another  island. 

*  On  my  arrival  in  Trinidad,  and  after  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  my  practice  to  Mr.  Greatrex — 
I  may  be  mistaken,  for  I  quote  from  memory  and 
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from  a  conversation  which  occurred  more  than  three 
years  ago — but,  in  so  far  as  I  recollect,  he  told  me 
that  they  had  tried  the  various  modes  of  treatment, 
as  recommended  in  books,  but  that  none  of  them  had 
been  successful ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances 
he  should  feel  himself  perfectly  warranted  in  giving 
a  fair  trial  to  any  practice  that  had  been  found  to  be 
successful  in  another  island.  Mr.  Greatrex,  who  at 
that  period  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  promised  that 
he  would  give  the  method  I  recommended  a  fair  trial, 
and  let  me  know  the  result.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed,  that  I 
received  any  information  from  that  island,  and  even 
then  it  came  in  an  indirect  way.  It  was  only  about 
the  end  of  that  year  that  one  of  the  merchants  of  St. 
Thomas  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  a  friend  of  his,  a  Captain  in  the  Royals,  dated 
Trinidad,  15th  December,  1828,  of  wliich  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — "  If  you  know  Dr.  Stevens,  pray 
give  him  my  very  best  regards,  and  tell  him  that 
since  he  was  here  (four  months  ago  yesterday)  the 
Royal  regiment  has  not  lost  a  single  man^  which  I 
attribute  mainly  to  the  lesson  which  he  gave  to  our 
assistant-surgeon,  and  for  which  God  bless  him." 

'  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  writer  of 
the  above  letter,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  officers 
in  that  garrison  during  my  short  residence  in  Trini- 
dad, but  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  a  medi- 
cat  authority y  but  his  opinion  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
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less  valuable  on  this  account,  for  he  was  not  an  advo- 
cate  for  any  particular  theory  or  practice  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  the  partiacan  of  either  party;  he  was 
guided  only  by  facts  and  his  own  comnion  sense.  He 
knew  that  under  their  old  treatment,  and  previous  to 
my  visit,  they  had  been  most  unsuccessful ;  for  the 
battalion  to  wMch  he  belonged  had  lost»  from  fever, 
about  one-seventh  of  its  actual  strength  within  a  few 
months  previous  to  that  period ;  he  knew  also  that 
they  had  adopted  a  new  method  of  treatment,  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  my  recommendation ;  he  knew  that  i&om 
that  period  the  mortality  had  ceased,  and  from  these 
premises  he  had  drawn  his  conclusions-— premises 
which  I  believe  to  be  more  correct,  and  more  in  ao* 
cordance  with  the  facts,  than  the  conclusions  whieh 
have  been  drawn  by  the  medical  gentlemen. 

'  I  believe  I  liave  formerly  stated,  that  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Greatrex,  dated  Triqidad, 
May  12th,  1829,  he  admits  that  they  had  adopted 
the  saline  treatment,  in  consequence  of  my  visit  to 
that  island.  He  says  that  tJiey  had  used  a  solution 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potass  in  the 
proportion^  and  at  the  times ^  that  I  had  recommended. 
He  states  that  tliis  my  sodaic  tniiVturet  as  he  calls  it, 
was  given  even  during  the  night,  and  continued  until 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  (including 
cases  of  the  yellow  fever)  the  fever  had  abated.  And 
now  when  the  ds^nger  was  past,  they  gave  two  large 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  during  the  conva- 
lescence. 
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'  The  great  mortality  previous  to  the  month  of 
August,  1828,  and  the  result  after,  prove  that  there 
must  have  been  some  essential  change  in  their  prac* 
tice.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  soldiers  had  all  of 
a  sudden  become  more  seasoned  to  the  climate ;  for  the 
same  treatment  had  been  previously  tried  and  equally 
successful  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  even  in  robust 
sailors  and  other  strangers  who  had  just  arrived  from 
a  cold  country.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Greatrex  admits  that  they  had  adopted  the  saline 
treatment,  he  states, — **  the  above  system*  (that  is, 
the  new  system  in  which  the  use  of  the  active  non- 
purgative  neutral  salts  constituted  the  great  and  the 
only  essential  difference  betwixt  their  new  and  their 
old  practice)  "  has  been  applied  to  three  hundred 
and  forty  cases  or  thereabouts."  Now  this  was  the 
number  of  cases  which  had  occurred  since  the  period 
of  my  visit,  and  on  which  the  new  system  had  been 
tried,  •*  and  out  of  this  number  during  the  last  seven 
months,  there  had  only  been  three  deaths  from  fever, 
and  consequently  three  hundred  and  thirty- seven 
recoveries." 

*  I  had  received  Mr.  Greatrex's  letter  previous  to 
the  period  that  my  paper  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  in  that  paper  I  merely  stated, 
that "  in  August,  1828,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  garrison  at  Trinidad, 
this  practice  was  adopted  in  the  military  hospital 
of  that  island ;"  that  is  to  say,  they  bled  freely,  and 
used  active  purgatives  in  the  commencement^  to  re* 
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duce  the  excitement ;  afterwards  the  saline  medicines 
were  administered  until  the  fever  abated ;  and  during 
the  convalescence,  the  quinine  was  given  in  large 
doses.  In  the  communication  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Greatrex,  of  the  Royals,  who  at  that  time  had 
charge  of  the  hospital,  he  states  "  that  the  above 
system  has  been  applied  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
cases,  or  thereabouts,  including  both  the  remitting 
and  yellow  fevers  admitted  into  the  hospital,  after 
the  fever  had  existed  variously  from  six  to  seventy- 
two  hours  antecedently  to  an  application  to  the  hos- 
pital, with  such  success,  that  during  the  last  seven 
months  not  a  case  had  died."  Tliis  document  is 
dated  about  seven  months  after  the  commencement  of 
this  practice.  Mr.  Greatrex  also  states,  that  w^ithin 
that  time  three*  men  died  having  the  remitting  fever; 
but  they  had  also  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  and  purulent 
expectoration.  As  these  three  cases  were  compli- 
cated, with  extensive  organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  it 
it  probable  that  they  would  have  been  fatal  under  any 
treatment.  But,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty 
cases  of  essential  fever,  which  had  been  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  there  was  not  even  one  death  in 
the  Royals  from  the  time  that  this  practice  had  been 
adopted ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  the  West  Indies, 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  version  of  Mr.  Greatrex's  letter,  leaves 
out  the  word  three ;  thus  leaving  it  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  suppose  any  number  that  he  pleases.  This  may  be  an 
error  of  tlu»  press  ;  but  I  think  proper  to  notice  it,  lest  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  error  was  on  my  side. 
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Trinidad  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
sickly  islands." 

'  Now  will  the  reader  believe,  that  in  the  i)aper  to 
wliich  tiie  army  physicians  refer,  this  is  every  Kytlable 
of  nliat  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  Trijiidud;  or, 
after  all  the  improper  language  that  they  have  used, 
will  it  he  credited,  that  they  tliemselves  admit  every 
syllable  of  tliis  to  be  Ime  .'  Dr.  Ilacket  admits  that 
this  is  "  re^Iy  their  practice;"  and  Mr.  Greatrex  ad- 
mits the  result  to  be  correct  as  stated  by  me.  I  did 
not  say,  as  I  niiglit  have  said,  that  I  had  gone  to  that 
island,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  lessen  the  mor- 
tality, by  prevailing  on  the  army  physicians  to  adopt 
u  practice  winch  1  had  found  to  be  so  successful  in 
St.  Thomas.  I  did  not  say  that  the  saline  treat- 
ment, or  any  other,  was  the  cause  of  the  great  success 
which  followed  my  visit  to  their  hospital.  I  merely 
stated,  that  such  was  their  practice,  and  such  the 
result.  But  if  I  did  not  say,  then,  that  the  success 
which  followed  my  visit  lo  that  island  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  that  circumstance,  /  do  nay  so  now. 
Kith  the  moat  perfect  conviction  that  such  is  the 
fact. 

'  If  I  did  not,  in  that  paper,  notice  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  Greatrex  had  fallen,  about  tlie  blood  not 
liuving  been  reddened  by  soda  in  the  men,  who  had 
never  taken  even  one  particle  of  that  alkali ;  or  about 
Uis  culling  the  saUne  practice,  as  he  had  used  it,  the 
treatment  of  Jackson  ;  or  if  1  did  not  notice  his  still 
more  serious  miiluke  about  reddening  the  blood  ^vith 
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a  hot  bath  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  climate 
fever,  it  was  merely  because  I  wished  not  to  injure 
him,  by  pointing  to  what  I  considered  as  his  errors, 
but  rather  to  do  him  good ;  for,  whoever  the  author 
of  this  successful  practice  may  be,  I  believe  that  the 
run  of  success  which  they  have  had  in  Trinidad  has 
no  parallel  in  the  army  practice  in  any  other  sickly 
island  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing adopted  this  practice  was  due  to  Mr.  Greati-ex,  I 
thought  I  might  serve  one  who  appeared  to  me,  when 
I  saw  him,  a  very  interesting  yoUng  man,  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  army  medical  board  to  this 
circumstance.  Such  was  my  conduct,  these  were  my 
motives,  and,  God  knows,  I  have  had  my  reward. 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Greatrex,  apparently  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson^  dated  July  24th, 
1831,  he  states,  "  I  have  withheld,  as  you  have  seen  by 
Dr.  Racket's  letter,  all  authority  for  the  publication 
of  a  part  of  my  letter.  Still  Dr.  Stevens  has  pub- 
lished a  garbled  extract  from  it."  Now,  whatever 
Mr.  Greatrex  may  have  said  in  his  note  to  Dr.  Hacket, 
or  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  do  most  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  have  never  received  any  note,  or  any 
communication  from  Mr.  Greatrex,  except  the  docu- 
ment which  Dr.  Johnson  has  published,  and  which,  I 
may  here  observe,  is  incorrectly  printed  in  liis  journal. 

*  Now  mark  this.  The  Trinidad  army  practition- 
ers admit,  even  by  their  own  confession,  every  syllable 
to  bf*  true  which  I  have  stated  in  the  paper  to  which 
they  refer.     They  admit  that  their  practice  was  such 
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as  I  had  described.  They  admit,  also,  that  my  state- 
ment was  correct  with  respect  to  the  result.  They 
admit  all  that  /  have  said  to  be  true,  and  yet  in  the 
same  docmnent,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  accuse 
me  of  having  made  pointed  assertions  and  misrepre- 
sentations, which,  I  do  say,  /  did  not  make, 

*  I  am  afraid  that  Dr.  Hacket  has  been  most  miser- 
ably deceived  by  some  of  his  correspondents  in  this 
country ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  imperious  duty 
of  that  gentleman,  before  he  had  ventm-ed  to  make 
such  an  attack,  first  to  have  proved  that  I  had  in 
reality  made  even  one  assertion  that  was  not  correct, 
or  drawn  even  one  solitary  conclusion  which  I  had  no 
right  to  have  drawn.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would 
then,  at  all  events,  have  been  right  in  his  premises, 
however  wrong  he  might  still  be  Avith  respect  to  his 
conclusions  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  is  wrong  in  both : 
for  I  do  deny  that  I  either  made  one  assertion  which 
I  had  no  right  to  make,  or  drew  even  one  conclusion, 
which  I  had  no  right  to  draw ;  and  if  I  have,  let  them 
point  out  where  it  is,  for  I  cannot  find  those  pointed 
assertions  which  he  says  are  not  true,  in  my  own 
paper,  neither  are  they  pointed  out,  much  less  proved, 
in  his, — it  is  only  on  the  strength  of  misstatements, 
which  exist  merely  in  their  own  imaginations,  if  they 
do  in  reality  exist  even  there, — it  is  only  on  assertions 
of  their  own  fabrication,  that  they  have  founded  the 
whole  of  their  attack.  It  is  only  on  their  own  idle 
assumptions,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  asser- 
tions— it  is  merely  this  imaginary  or  baseless  cause  of 

2  E  2 
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complaint  which  they  themselves  have  conjured  up, 
which  they  consider  as  quite  sufficient  for  accusing 
me  of  misrepresentations  and  want  of  candour. 

'  It  is  not  the  statement  which  /  have  made  that 
they  attempt  to  deny.  It  is  only  conclusions  which  I 
did  not  draw,  misrepresentations  which  I  did  not 
make,  and  pointed  assertions  which  /  had  not  made, 
that  Dr.  Hacket  has  been  pleased  to  contradict  "  in 
the  most  pointed  and  unqualified  manner ;".  and  no 
person  has  a  better  right  to  do  this  than  himself;  for 
all  the  assertions  that  are  not  correct,  and  the  whole 
of  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  on 
tliis  subject,  are  entirely  of  their  own  fabrication.  It 
is  they  themselves,  therefore,  who  have  misstated 
facts,  by  asserting  that  I  have  made  pointed  assertions 
which  I  did  not  make,  and  that  I  had  drawn  con- 
clusions which  I  did  not  draw,  and  then,  after  mis- 
taking these  their  own  idle  assumptions  for  facts, 
they  commence  an  attack  upon  false  premises,  and  in 
conducting  tliis,  two  of  them  at  least,  use  language 
that  would  not  be  creditable  even  to  a  coi'poral — lan- 
guage which  is  certainly  not  either  becoming  or  proper 
in  deciding  on  the  treatment  of  an  awful  disease,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary,  if  they 
had  merely  been  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
glow  of  truth,  in  place  of  an  evil  passion,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  candidly  admits  to  have  been  the  principal 
reason  why  he  attacked  me,  and  that  too  without  the 
slightest  i)rovocation  on  my  part. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  states,  that  for  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
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fession  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  puhlish  the 
Trinidad  documents ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  my  attention 
being  roused  by  the  announcement  of  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  paper,  and  more  especially  by  the  very  strong 
terms  in  which  Dr.  Stevens's  discoveries  were  spoken 
of  in  a  contemporary,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Prout  considered  these  discoveries  as  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  mankind,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  culpable, 
if  not  (.Timinal  in  me,  to  withliold  from  the  profession 
the  counter-statements  of  the  army  medical  officers  of 
Trinidad,  from  winch  it  appears  that  soda  had  nothing 
wliatever  to  do  with  the  succcxs  of  the  treatment  in 
the  above  island,"  Now,  if  Dr.  Johnson  cannot  bring 
fonvard  any  better  reason  than  this  for  such  an  attack, 
he  had  better,  perhaps,  have  kept  it  to  himself,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  no  other  documents  than  those 
which  he  has  hitherto  produced,  to  prove  the  serious 
charges  which  he  made  against  me  in  the  West- 
loinster  Society,  and  which,  1  must  say,  -were  most 
untrue.  So  much  for  the  manner  in  wliich  Dr.  John- 
sou  maintains  the  honour  and  respectability  of  the 
medical  profession. 

*  As  I  have  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  guilty 
of  wilfully  endeavouring  to  mislead  the  public  with  mis- 
representations about  soda  an<l  sodafied  blood,  it  may 
be  but  fair  to  show,  by  his  own  evidence,  that  this  is 
the  case ;  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  his 
review  of  my  paper  on  the  blood,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  following  extracts,  contained  in  his  number 
for  June,  1830. 
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*  "  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a 
paper  on  the  above  subject  was  resA  by  Dr.  Steevens^ 
who  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  practising  physician 
in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  views  which  Dr.  Steevens 
entertains  are  novel,  and  the  means  which  he  pro-r 
poses  for  combating  a  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human 
race  are  simple  and practicabley  we  haye  endeavoured 
to  collect  the  substance  of  the  writer  s  observations 
as  accurately  as  possible,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

'  "  Our  author  observes,  that  one  comTnon  property 
of  neutral  salts  is  that  of  giving  a  rich  arterial 
colour  to  venous  blood.  This  property  is  common  to 
them  all,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  test  of  their  purity  as  saline 
agents.  To  ascertain  the  eflfects  of  different  agenta 
on  the  blood,  he  made  a  number  of  experiments,  in 
which  it  was  observed  :— 

'  *'  1st.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  dark  colour  to 
healthy  blood,  and  in  proportion  to  their  strength, 
change  it  from  red  to  black,  as  certainly  as  they 
change  vegetable  colours  from  blue  to  red.  Even 
the  vegetable  acids  so  completely  blackened  the 
blood,  that  the  addition  of  a  little  water  converted  the 
whole  into  a  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black  vomit. 
Secondly,  the  pure  alkalies  have  a  similar  effect 
with  the  acids,  in  changing  the  blood  from  red  to 
black,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  Thirdly,  the 
neutral  salts  innnediately  change  the  venous  blood 
from  a  dark  Modena  red  to  a  bright  arterial  colour. 
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Kyen  those  salts  that  contaiu  an  excess  of  ulkaii, 
the  sub-carbonate  oi'  soda  lor  example,  iminediutely 
give  to  venous  blood  a  beautilul  bright  arterial 
Colour.  The  effects  of  these  experiments  are  beat 
seen  when  made  on  healthy  blood.  The  agents 
ought  first  to  be  dissolved  iu  a  little  soft  water,  and 
then  Hell  mixed  with  the  wann  blood  before  it  begins 
to  coagulate. 

'  "  4thly.  Wlien  the  neutral  salts  are  mixed  with 
the  dark  and  dissolved  blood  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  died  of  yellow 
fever,  even  this  black  and  dissolved  fluid  M'as  in- 
stantly converted  from  a  black  to  a  bright  arterial 
colour. 

'  "  The  nature  of  this  paper  (said  Dr.  S.)  pre- 
vents me  from  entering  minutely  on  the  important 
effects  which  this  saline  impregnation  produces  Iq 
the  vital  fluid:  but  in  a  work,  which  will  soon  be 
published,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  first,  Unit  the 
h/ood  oiees  its  red  colour  to  this  saline  impregnation. 
Black  appears  to  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  colour- 
ing matter ;  for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of  blood,  and  de- 
prive it  completely  of  its  saline  matter,  by  immersing 
it  in  fresh  water,  the  colouruig  matter  soon  becomes 
80  black,  that  even  oxygen  has  no  effect  in  changing 
its  colour.  But  when  we  immerse  this  black  clot  in 
an  artificial  serum,  made  by  dissolving  some  saline 
matter  in  water,  the  black  clot  in  this  clear  fluid 
assumes,  almost  immediately,    a    beautiful  bright 
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arterial  colour.  Secondly,  that  to  this  saline  im- 
pregnation the  fibrin  owes  its  fluidity,  &c.  &c. 
Thirdly,  that  the  change  of  form  which  this  saline 
matter  undergoes,  when  the  blood  changes  from 
arterial  to  venous,  and  from  venous  to  arterial,  alters 
its  capacity  for  caloric,  and  gives  it  an  influence  in 
supporting  the  temperature  of  the  system.  The 
scUine  impregnation  also  adds  to  the  stimulating 
quality  of  the  blood,  and  assists,  even  in  a  high 
temperature,  in  adding  to  its  powers  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

' "  As  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Stevens  will 
pursue  this  interesting  inquiry  farther,  and  lay  the 
results  of  his  observations  before  the  profession  in 
a  more  extended  fonn,  we  shall  abstain  from  any 
comments  on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  laid 
a  very  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  paper  before 
our  readers,  and  leave  them,  for  the  present,  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions." 

'  As  I  trust  that  many  of  your  readers  will  now 
feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  even  though  divested  of 
everything  like  unbecoming  personalities,  and  as  most 
of  them  have  not  seen  the  West  India  fevers,  it  may 
be  proper  for  me  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  these  diseases,  but,  above 
all,  to  point  out  the  fatal  error  in  the  old  practice, 
which  has  been,  as  I  believe,  the  true  cause  of  one 
half  of  the  mortality  in  the  West  India  fevers,  and, 
perhaps,  even  a  great  deal  more. 
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'  This  I  will  do  as  early  as  possible,  and  lay  it 
before  the  public  as  soon  as  I  can. 

*  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

•  W.  Stevens,  M.D.' 

'  Albany-Street,  Jan.  9,  1832.' 


Since  the  publication  of  the  above  paper,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  distinguished  individuals  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  for  a  document, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  from  the  1st  of  June,  1829, 
to  the  1st  of  March,  1830,  there  were  exactly  six  hun- 
dred fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Military  Hospital 
at  Trinidad.  Mr.  Greatrex  states,  that  from  the 
middle  of  August,  1828,  to  the  12th  of  May,  1829, 
the  saline  treatment  had  been  tried  in  three  hundred 
and  forty  cases,  or  thereabouts ;  and  from  the  12th  of 
May,  1829,  to  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
there  were  about  seventy  fever  patients  admitted; 
thus  making  in  all  about  one  thousand  and  ten  cases 
of  the  various  West  India  fevers,  in  which  the  saline 
treatment  had  been  tried;  and  out  of  this  number 
there  had  been  about  eleven  deaths:  consequently, 
from  the  moment  that  they  had  commenced  the  saline 
treatment,  in  the  middle  of  August,  1828,  to  the  4th 
of  April,  1830*,  the  mortality  from  fever  had  been 

*  This  is  the  date  of  the  latest  letter  which  I  have  from  Trinidad. 
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reduced  to  about  one  per  cent  This  result  is,  indeed, 
very  different  from  that  which  they  h^  obtained,  so 
long  as  they  attended  merely  to  the  solids,  and  neg- 
lected entirely  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  vital 
current  which  exists  so  invariably  in  every  one  of  the 
various  West  India  fevers. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary,  more  evidence  might  be 
produced  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  convince  any  impartial  reader,  that 
the  following  inferences  may  be  justly  drawn  from 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  : — 

First,  That  the  army  physicians  in  Trinidad  were, 
like  the  other  practitioners  in  the  sickly  West  India 
islands,  most  miserably  unsuccessful  in  fever,  so  long 
as  they  looked  merely  to  the  solids,  and  trusted 
to  the  common  remedies  which  were  then  so  much  in 
general  use. 

Second,  That  in  the  month  of  August,  1828, 
they  did  adopt  a  new  practice,  in  which  they  attended 
first  to  the  solids,  and  then  to  the  vitiated  condition 
of  the  blood ;  or,  in  other  words,  after  having 
reduced  the  excitement  by  the  lancet,  &c.,  they 
then  had  recourse,  not  to  calomel  or  sugar  of  lead, 
but  trusted  the  cure  to  the  energetic  non-purgative 
alkaline  salts. 

Third,  That  from  the  moment  they  commenced 
this  practice  in  fever,  there  was  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  mortality.  I  may  also  add,  that  I 
assured  Mr.  Greatrex,  beforehand,  that  if  he  would 
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give  the  saline  treatment  a  fair  trial,  he  would  find 
it  infinitely  more  successful  than  any  other.  We 
have  now  seen,  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  did 
try  it,  and  the  result  has  verified  the  predictions. 
This,  however,  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  what  had  previously  already  occurred  in 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 
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When  tliis  disease,  which  is  fi;eiierully  helieved  to 
be  yf  Asiatic  origin,  burst  out  at  u  late  period  from 
its  usual  boundaries,  and  extended  its  ravages 
towards  the  West,  it  was  generally  believed  to  be 
less  amenable  to  treatment  than  it  really  is,  con- 
sequently it  spread  for  a  time  an  alarm  all  over 
Kurope.  Almost  every  government  was  iu  arms 
against  it ;  and  the  whole  medical  talent  of  the  day 
appeared  to  be  concentrated  lor  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating its  nature,  and  preventing  the  mortality  from 
tliis  new  hut  destructive  pestilence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  those  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  had  tormerly  seen  the  Cholera  in  India 
reniiiined,  in  general,  most  obstinately  pertinacious  of 
tlieir  former  opinions,  both  with  respect  to  its  nature 
and  treatment ;  wliilst  others,  who  had  not  yet  bound 
themselves  to  any  theory,  and  were  well  aware  that 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  East  towards  lessening 
the  mortality,  were  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  find 
out  eonie  more  fortunate  method  of  treatment  than 
those  which  bad  hitherto  been  used  with  so  Utile 
success  ill  other  countries. 

It  ^vould  be,  Iiowever,  but  a  loss  of  time  to  eimtue- 
rate  the  various  remedies  which  were  proposed,  tried, 
and  found  to  be  useless.     When  the  Cholera  first  ap- 
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peared  on  the  isolated  shores  of  this  island,  white 
wine  whey  with  spice,  hot  brandy  and  water,  cajeput 
oil,  peppennint,  laudanum,  &c.,  were  officially  recom- 
mended to  the  public  by  one  Board  of  Health ;  whilst 
another  pressed  into  the  service  all  the  remedies  which 
had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  recommended  the  whole 
to  the  profession  in  a  confused  mass.  They  approved 
of  i-ed-hot  irons  to  the  spine,  and  bleeding,  toge- 
ther with  the  internal  use  of  opium  and  emetics, 
James's  powders,  calomel,  Cayenne  pepper,  chalk  and 
brandy,  ice,  quinine,  salts,  acidsy  Sec.  &c.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  mortality  continued,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  for  such  reme- 
dies, so  empirically  used,  cannot  even  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  much  less  cure  the  disease*; — and,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  would  have 
been  fewer  deaths  if  the  patients  had  been  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  allowed  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  then 
left  to  the  care  of  a  good  nurse.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  from  what  I 
have  now  seen,  my  conviction  is,  that  when  Cholera 

*  These  observations  apply  only  to  the  treatment  recom- 
nienHecl  by  the  boards  of  health  ;  in  some  other  respects  ihe 
conduct  of  tiie  present  board  appears  to  me  to  have  been  hiorhly 
judicious;  and  if  London  has  hiilierto  been  saved  from  the  awful 
scenes  which  have  occurred  in  Paris,  &c.,  it  has  been  in  no  mean 
dec^ree  owinjr  to  the  active  and  proper  measures  that  were  used 
to  prevent  it.  I  fear,  however,  tiiat  the  dangrer  is  not  yet  passed ; 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  lately,  there  is  reason  to  dread  that 
this  metropolis  is  at  this  moment  •slumbering'  on  a  volcano  of 
pestilence.' 
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is  taken  in  time,  and  properly  treated,  it  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  almost  as  easily  cured  as  either  the 
common  typhus  or  the  marsh  fever. 

The  facts  which  I  had  previously  stated  relative  to 
the  effects  of  salts  on  the  blood,  appeared  for  a  time 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  ;  but,  in  proportion  as 
the  danger  drew  near,  they  were  again  recurred  to 
and  warmly  recommended  by  some,  as  at  least  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera. 

When  it  had  been  fairly  proved  on  the  continent 
that  the  pi*actice  which  had  been  used  in  India  was 
of  no  value,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Prout,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  Dr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  Travers,  and  some 
other  talented  individuals,  who  consider  their  pro- 
fession as  something  more  than  a  mere  trade,  openly 
expressed  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  saline  treat- 
ment; and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  me  to  find  words  to  express  how 
grateful  I  feel  to  these  and  some  other  scientific 
individuals,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  had  been  too 
much  overlooked,  not  merely  in  cholera,  but  in  other 
diseases. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  this 
country,  the  following  paper  appeared  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  September  3rd,  1831 : — 

'  On  the  State  of  the  Blood,  and  Effect  of  Saline 
Medicines,  in  Malignant  Diseases. 
*  We  have  been  informed,  on  the   authority  of 
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Dr.  Harder,  a  physician  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  who  accompanied  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena 
to  England,  that  his  countryman.  Dr.  Jachnichen,  of 
Moscow,  has  demonstrated  '^  that  healthy  blood  con- 
tains a  notable  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  which, 
as  well  as  the  natural  portion  of  xU  serous  fluid, 
is  in  a  striking  proportion  lost  in  the  blood  of 
cholera  patients ;  but  that  these  substances  are  to. 
be  regained  in  nearly  their  right  proportions  in  the 
fluids  inundating  the  primce  viae,  in  cholera,  and 
voided  by  the  vomitings  and  alvine  evacuations  in 
that  disorder."  We  think  it  due  to  our  Russian 
correspondent  to  make  this  announcement,  the  rather 
as  it  is  intended  to  correct  what  he  regards  as  an 
inaccuracy  on  our  part,  though  we  are  fi'ee  to  confess 
that  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  even  now  of  the 
error  lying  with  us.  We  cannot  understand  how 
acetic  acid  can  remain  free  in  a  solution  which  con- 
tains soda ;  neither,  as  the  addition  of  acids  blackens 
the  blood,  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  removal  of 
such  agents  should  also  have  tlie  effect  of  rendering 
that  fluid  more  dark.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how-> 
ever,  to  enter  farther  upon  a  question,  for  the  5atii5.- 
factory  discussion  of  which  we  lack  materials ;  but 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  it  aflbrds  of  bringing^ 
l)efore  our  readers  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stevens^ 
whose  views  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  blood  in 
malignant  diseases  appear  to  us  to  merit  more  atteur 
tion  than  they  have  received,  and  which  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  though   indirectly,   strengthened  by 
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some  of  the  phenomena  which  the  cholera  has  pre- 
sented in  the  north  of  Europe. 

*  In  our  number  before  last  we  published  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Barry,  in  which  he  says — '^  Two  physicians 
(Germans),  Ysenbeck  and  Brailow,  stated  publicly 
and  firmly  yesterday,  in  my  pres^ice,  at  the  Me* 
dical  Council,  that  during  the  preceding  eleven 
days  they  had  treated,  at  the  Custom  House  Hos- 
pital, thirty  cholera  patients,  of  whom  they  had  not 
lost  one.  They  give  two  table  spocmfiils  of  common 
table  salt,  in  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  at  once,  and  one 
table  spoonful  of  a  similar  ndxture  cold  every  hour 
afterwards.  They  always  begin  by  bleeding.'*  A 
similar  treatment  has  also  been  tried  with  success  at 
Warsaw,  by  Mr.  Searle ; — and  most  of  our  readers 
will  recollect,  that  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  practice  which  has  been  so  warmly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Stevens,  not  only  in  yellow  fever,  but  also 
(reasoning  from  analogy)  in  the  cure  of  all  other  ma- 
lignant  diseases ;  and  after  reprinting  the  first  para- 
graph from  the  paper  which  had  been  read  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  editor  observes : — Now  Dr. 
Stevens  holds  the  saline  materials  of  the  blood  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  red  colour,  and  certain  other  proper- 
ties essential  to  life.  He  does  not,  indeed,  identify 
the  saline  with  the  colouring  matter ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  considers  the  latter  as  a  mere  animal  dye^ 
which  is  naturally  black,  hut  which  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  striking  a  red  colour  with  a 
}folution  of  the  neutral  salts.     He  also  conisiders  tl^^ 

2F 
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saline  ingredients  in  the  blood  as  tbe  cause  of  its 
fluidity,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the  fibrin  and 
the  albumen  are  naturally  solidi  and  that  the  ten- 
dency to  Uus  condition  is  oounteraeted  by  the  saline 
impregnation. 

*  "  Nature/'  says  Dn  Stevensi  "  does  aotiiing  in 
vain ;  and  all  the  analyses  of  the  blood  hare  proved 
that,  in  healthi  it  invariably  contains  a  given  propoiw 
tion  of  saline  matter.  This  is  not  eoeidental }  for  it 
is  as  easentialt  and  exists  as  invariably  in  healthy 
blood,  as  either  the  fibrin,  the  albumenf  or  the  odour^ 
ing  matter.  Arterial  must  evidently  contaiifi  a  laffw 
proportion,  or  at  least  a  stronger  saline  matteri  than 
venous  blood ;  for  all  the  solidsi  and  most  of  the 
secretions,  derive  their  saline  matter  firom  arterial 
blood.  But  the  serum  of  even  the  venous  blood 
which  is  left  contains  a  proportion  of  thirteen  ounces 
to  tlie  thousand  of  these  salts,  independently  of  vrhat 
is  lost  by  evq)oration,  &c.  We  well  know  hew 
active  these  salts  are  as  chenucal  agents ;  and  theae 
agents  are  so  constantly  found  in  the  bleod,  and  ki 
healthy  blood  their  proportion  is  so  exacts  that  we  arb 
forced  to  believe  that  they  are  placed  there  for  eixne 
important  use.  But  the  impoiiance  of  this  saline 
impregnation  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked* 
from  the  great  attention  that  has  been  paidi  both  by 
physicians  and  pliilosophers,  to  the  much  less  im« 
portant  colouring  matter." 

'  Of  all  the  ingredients,  Dn  Stevens  appears  te 
consider  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood  as  by  £ur  tht 
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most  essential  to  its  healthy  state.  Any  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  diminished,  and  still  the  vital 
fluid  will  perform  its  functions  ;  but  when  the  saline 
impregnation  is  lost^  or  greatly  lessened^  as  he  states 
it  to  be  in  malignant  diseases,  the  blood  becomes 
blacky  goes  fast  to  decays — a  change  which  is  soon 
f<d]i9wed  by  deaths  ^*  On  examining  the  blood  socm 
aftepr  death  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever» 
the  coloiif  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  both  in  the 
arteries  and  veins^  was  completely  changed  from  its 
natural  searleti  or  Modena  red^  to  a  dark  black.  I 
hare  frequently  filled  one  glass  with  the  black  fluid 
taken  from  the  hearty  and  another  with  the  black 
yomit  taken  from  the  stomach.  They  were  both  so 
unlike  the  blood  of  healthy  and  resembled  each  other 
lK>  completely,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis« 
tingoish  the  one  from  the  other." 

^  The  f^ygen  of  the  air  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
reddening  this  dark  fluid;  but  on  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  any  d  the  neutral  salts,  even  to  this  black 
Uoodi  the  red  colour  was  immediately  restored ;  and 
Dr.  Stefvens  believes  that  certain  saline  agents  have 
a  specific  effect,  when  administered  during  life,  in 
remedying  that  diseased  state  of  the  blood  which  is 
jamformly  met  with  in  this,  and  probably  in  all  other 
inaligBant  diseases. 

^  It  appears  that  Dr.  Stevens  first  commenced  this 
practice  with  a  solution  containing  two  parts  of  mu* 
date  of  soda  and  one  of  nitrate  of  potass.  An  ob« 
l^ctioii  tp  this  mixture  was,  that  when  given  in  larg« 
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doses  it  was  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  and 
finding  that  other  saline  agents  possessed,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  same  property  of  r^oaedying  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  these  were  occasionally  employed; 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  for  example,  was  preferred,  par- 
ticularly when  there  were  any  signs  of  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  tartarised  soda  was  generally  given 
when  a  purgative  was  required.  Under  this  prac-^ 
tice,  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  incomparably 
more  successful  than  it  was  under  the  eld  treatment 

'  The  resemblance  between  cholera  and  certain 
malignant  forms  of  fever,  both  as  to  their  phenomena, 
and,  if  some  of  the  latest  accounts  be  correct,  like« 
wise  as  to  the  treatment  which  proves  most  success- 
ful, is  very  striking.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  excitement,  and  of  course  no  increased 
action  to  be  reduced,  the  removal  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  is  equally  beneficial  in  both,  by  relieving  the 
overcharged  heart,  and  enabling  it  to  circulate  with 
more  ease  that  which  is  left.  But  in  the  malignant 
fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  much  more  commonly 
than  in  cholera,  there  is  great  increased  action,  and 
the  lancet  is  then  used  freely.  As  early  as  possible 
after  the  first  bleeding,  the  patients  are  freely  eva* 
cuated  by  means  of  some  active  purgative.  As  soon 
as  the  excitement  is  sufficiently  reduced  by  these 
means,  which  it  generally  is  in  less  than  twenty-four 
houi-s,  the  use  of  the  saline  mixture  is  commenced. 
This  method  of  treatment,  which  Dr.  SteVens  has  the 
merit  of  having  first  proposed,  is  gaining  ground  ia 
the  West  Indies,  &c.  &c. 
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*  It  appears  certain  that  the  mortality  from  fever 
has  been  lessened  in  those  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
in  which  this  treatment  has  been  fairly  adopted ;  and 
it  seems  to  us,  that  analogical  reasoning,  as  well  as 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Searle,  would 
fully  justify  a  trial  of  the  same  method  in  cholera. 
Thid  last  is,  indeed,  so  virulent  a  pestilence,  and  so 
many  perish  in  the  first  stage  of  collapse,  that  no 
treatment  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will 
probably  do  more  than  rob  it  of  a  certain  portion  of 
its  mortality ;  but  should  even  this  limited  benefit  be 
obtained  by  saline  medicines,  exhibited  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  remedying  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
connected  with  its  blackness,  it  will  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  an  analogous 
subject ;  for  though  his  paper,  as  we  have  said,  has 
never  been  published,  yet  our  account  of  it  has  made 
his  doctrines  extensively  known,  and  will  thus  lead 
to  their  confirmation  if  true,  or  their  rejection  if  false. 

*  Cause  of  the  Red  Colour  of  the  Blood. 

'As  connected  with  the  above  subject,  we  may 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  communication, 
extracted  from  an  American  journal.  It  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sewall,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Washington,  which  we  find  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Journal  for  December  last : — 

*  "  The  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  keen  discussion  among  physio- 
logists, and  nothing  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the 
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subject  at  all  satisfketory,  and  agaifitt  wtiohpoweDrfid 
objections  could  not  be  brought. 

'  '*  Dr.  Stevens,  an  endnenft  piiytioiatil  of  St.  ThdMi, 
has  Instituted  an  ex{>erimetital  inquiry  into  tiitfr  mib- 
ject,  which  has  led  to  some  iiovd  and  hit^wtiiig 
results.    From  faifiT  experiments  it  appeariMi  ^ 

^ ''  1^.  That  th^  bhad  aw^  U§  Mrf  eobw^^^kU^ 
to  the  presence  of  the  edlh$&  mMter  nihhh  fy  i  In- 
variably  jbund io  e<vist  in  it, t^ile inmheaiH^kt&te. 

'  ''Qdfy.  That  the  dark  oohur  i^f  '^&MM  Noei^ 
arieee  from  the  preeenoe  of  earbonicf  aeidi  ie^kh,  hke 
every  other  acid,  turns  the  Mood  hlaek. 

' ''  Mly.  That  the  oaygen  of  the  atmeephlere  etm 
only  affect  the  colour  of  the  Shod  InaeMmih  ae  it 
poeteeeee  a  powerful  affinity  for  t^&ti&ni&  aeid^iefnek 
it  takes  from  the  hhodby  attradiHg  it  through  i^ 
delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  brohthial  vessels 
and  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

*  '*  Athly.  That  the  removed  of  the  cU¥borde  acid 
from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  oxygen  does  not  pro- 
duce a  change  in  its  colour,  unless  there  be  saline 
matter  actually  present,  to  impart  to  It  ihe  atterial 
tint  the  moment  the  carbonic  acid  is  rMioved. 

*'  *  bthly*  That  acids^  alkalieSy  electricity ,  and 
every  thing  which  destroys  the  neutrality  of  saline 
matter y  gives  to  the  blood  a  dark  colour. 

*  ^*  Whatever  practical  inferences  or  change  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  these  experiments  may  lead  us 
to,  the  idea  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owii^g 
to  the  saline  niJE^tter  whioh  it  contains,  is  entiripdy 
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new ;  and  no  one  can  deny  to  Dr.  Stevens  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  this  interesting 
fact.  He  is  still  prosecuting  his  inquiries ;  and  his 
researches  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  it  promise  much  to  the  profession.  They  will 
soon  be  laid  before  the  public  in  detail.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  number  of  Dr.  Stevens's 
experiments,  as  performed  by  his  own  hand,  upon 
the  blood ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  them,  they  have  been  performed  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  and  were  entirely  satisfactory." 

*  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Stevens  liimself  is 
about  to  publish  on  this  subject;  yet,  as  there  are 
some  parts  of  Dr.  Sewall's  letter  which  we  do  not 
dearly  comprehend,  and  as  every  thing  relating  to 
the  blood  and  the  treatment  of  malignant  diseases 
possesses  great  interest  at  this  moment,  we  have 
applied  to  that  gentleman  for  information  on  certain 
points :  should  we  succeed  in  obtaining  this,  we  shall 
lay  it  before  our  readers  in  another  number/ 

In  answer  to  the  above,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  immediately  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette. 

ON  TiUB  TRBATMBNT  OF  MALIGNANT  DISSASEa 
*  To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Oazette. 

rSiR, 

'  As  I  have  never  seen  even  one  case  of  the  Indian 
eholera,  of  course  I  can  only  judge  of  the  treatment  of 
i^t  disease  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  betwixt  thia 
Mdotiier  malignant  fevers  which  I  have  actually 
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seen;  but  proborbly .  I  wi^  not  ,£ir  from  ^.  truth 
when  I  stated^  •  that  this  pnuitice  whkh  I  had  ibim^ 
so  U£eM  in  .^e  nKdigQailt  fevers  ^f  the  western  world, 
would  b^  ^quidly  successiujl  in  the  tx^eatment  <  of  all 
other  forma  oi  mitligtiaat  difiease ;  aad  parhape,  also, 
aft^r  this  tiTeatrnQntihashten  fairly  tried»  the  outline 
oC  the  practice. ia  sUi malignant  diseases  will  ulti* 
mately  be  nearly  theii^ai^e*^  I  emi  now  add,  that  lihe 
same  treatment  i  iwliich  I  hav^e .  recommended  i&  the 
yellow  fever  J .  &c.  haa  beea  most  extensively  Used» 
and  with  equal  success^  in  the  treatment  of  those 
malignant  forms  of  the  marsh  fever  which  were  for- 
merly 8o  fatal  in  the  Genesee  country^  on  the  south* 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  country  is  so  flat 
that  the  £rie  canal  runs  tlur^gh  it  for  upwards  of 
seventy  miles  without  even  one-  look.  From  being 
so  flat»  it  is  full  .of  marshes ;  and  during  the  hot 
months,  there  ar^  many  of  the  districts  in  that  terri- 
tory nearly  as  sickly,  and^  until  lately,  nearly  as 
fatal,  as  the  marsli  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
result,  however,  is  now  very  different,  particularly  at 
Rochesterj  and  other,  places  in  that  country^  where 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  &c.  are  now  used  in  place  of 
the  calomel,  or  the  mere  purgative  and  bark  treat- 
ment, which  were  formerly  employed  in  these  locali- 
ties with  so  little  success* 

'  The  sickness  of  the  stomach  wliich  is  so  generally 
met  with  in  the  commencement  of  all  those  fevers 
that  are  produced  by  the  specific  aerial  poisons,  is 
probably  the  effect  of  tlie  poison  itself,  which  is 
thrown  out  of  the  circulation,  and  causes  irritation 
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in  the  gastric  organs^  in  the  same  way  that  tartarize4 
antimony  produces  nausea,  and  tomiting  when  we 
inject  &  smidl  portion  of'  that  ^gent* into  a  vein; 
when  proper  remedies  aird  used/  tbat  idcktiess  at 
the  stomach  which,  begins  'wilh:  th^  diseilse  soon 
passes  aw^y ;  but  the  peculiar  i^tatioh  iti  the  gas^ 
trie :  organs  which  comes  Jdn  lat  ia  later  {toriod;  and 
whiich  is  often  so  distiiessing<  >  in  the  liftst  stage;  is 
evidently  iii  these*  levers  prbdudsd'in'  a  great  mea* 
sure^  by;  an  excess  of  acidity  in  tKe  stombch.  This 
may  perhaps*  arise'  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
saline  ingredients  of  the  blood  by  the  nervous  or 
electric  fluid  which  appears  to  ekist  in  excess  in  all 
fevers^  but  partk^ularly  in  those  of  a  malignant  cha^ 
racter*.  After  the  decomposition  of  the  saline  matter, 
the  acids  of  the  salts  may  be  attracted  into  the  gas- 
tric organs,  where  they  exist  in  excess,  and  act  as  a 
source  of  intense  irritation.  This,  however,  is  in  part 
theory ;  but  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that 
there  is  in  all  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  new  world, 
particularly  in  the  last  stage  of  these  diseases,  an 
exee^  of  acids  in  the  alimentary  canal,  Which  extends 
fiom  the  very  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  When  we  apply  at  this  period  of  the  disease 
a  piece  of  litmus  paper  to  the  foul  or  red  irritable 
tongue,  the  test  is  reddened  almost  instantly;  and 
when  we  apply  the  same  paper  to  the  fluids  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  it  is  reddened  almost  as  suddenly 

^  This  is  most  probably  the  case  in  the  climate  fever»  id  which 
there  is  no  poison  in  the  system. 


as  if  it  had  baeti  dipped  in  m  pore  acid.  In  ftiet, 
even  the  matter  ef  blaek  vomit  (which  is  i  merely  an 
internal  efiUsion  ef  the  bla^k  and  disoolted  *  bkiod) 
receives  stich  an  addition  of  fixed  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach that  it  effiervesces  freely  with  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

^  The  exceM  af  acid  which  produces  the  intense 
irritation  in  the  stomaoh^  is  not  the  aeetic^  for  even 
the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  has  m>  sour  smell. 
This  excess  of  acid  is  probably  derived  frten  the 
saline  matter  of  the  blood:  and  as  the  mnriafte  rf 
soda  is  the  principal  saline  ingredient  in  the  blo<>d ; 
so  I  believe  that  the  mnriatie  is  in  fever  the  said 
which  exists  in  the  greatest  excess  in  the  stomach  * ; 
bat  whatever  the  source  oi  this  acidity  may  bci  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  at  this  period  of  the  disease  the  true 
source  of  the  intense  burning,  and  that  local  irritntioit, 
amounting  in  som^  cases  even  to  inflammation,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  gastro-enterite  of  Breussais. 
This  species,  however^  of  the  enterite  cannot  be  cured 
either  by  gum-water,  taken  internally,  or  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  irritation  is 
produced  by  a  chemical  cause,  and  can  only  be  re« 
moved  by  chemical  means. 

^  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  the  alkaline 
carbonates  are  of  such  infinite  value  i  when  we  give, 
for  example,  the  earboni^te  of  soda,  the  fiited  acids  of 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Prout  for  ihe  discovery  that  the 
muriatic  is  the  ncid  that  Is  chiefly  geaeraled  in  the  morbid  c6n- 
ditions  of  this  organ. 
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tlie  stomaeh  are  immediately  neutralized  by  thie  alkali 
of  die  carbonate ;  a  large  quantity  of  oarbodic  i^id 
is  evolved  by  the  mouth*  and  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  disappeajra  alnloflt  afii  fast  as  if  it  had  been 
removed  by  a  chaiM. 

•  By  this  treatment  we  not  only  remove  that  irrl- 
tation  and  severe  burning  in  the  stomach  which  is  so 
distressing  to  the  patient,  and  even  so  destructive  to 
the  gastric  evgans,  but  we  gain  another  point,  which 
id,  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  ef  still  more  import- 
ance t^an  th&  mere  removal  of  a  local  irritation. 
The  fixed  acids  are,  as  I  have  said,  immediately 
neutralized  by  the  allcali  of  the  <^arbonate.  The  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  the  other  natural  salts  of  the  blood, 
are  instantly  formed  in  the  stomach  itself.  Now  we 
Icnow  that  these  salts  do  enter  the  circulation ;  we 
know  disc  th^t  they  mix  with,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  eirenlaiing  blood ;  we  loiow  that  they  change  its 
propertiies  and  remedy  its  morbid  condition;  we 
knew  also  that  they  add  to  the  stimulating  power  of 
the  circulating  current,  and  enable  the  heart  to  keep 
up  its  action. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  addition  of  saliae  matter, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  other  secreting  organs,  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  functions.  The  skin  does  not 
become  yellow,  nor  the  breath  fetid ;  neither  is  the 
mortdity  one-twentieth  part  so  great  as  it  had  been 
Vnder  X\\e  old  modes  of  treatment.  In  fact,  the  suc- 
cessful r?su}ts  wlucb  have  alre^y  follQ^red  the  use 
ef  the  above  practice,  prove  that  the  saline  9QBt§(ii(s 
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are  tlie  agents  of  all  others  the  best  that  we  yet 
know  of»  for  the  successful  treatment  of  malignant 
diseases. 

'  When  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  acting  as  the 
source  of  destructive  irritation  in  the  gastric  organs^ 
the  treatment  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  is  decidedly 
the  best ;  and  those  agents  are  as  decidedly  the  worsts 
the  effect  of  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
the  alkaline  ^ts.  When  there  i^;  no  excess  of 
acid  in  the  stomach,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  fevers 
that  are  more  mild,  the  carbonates  enter  the  circu- 
lation unchanged ;  ^nd  we  know  that  when  they  are 
mixed  out  of  the  body,  even  with  the  black  blood 
taken  from  the  heart  of  those  who  have  died  of  the 
yellow  fever,  they  redden  its  colour  as  much  as  the 
muriate  of  soda,  or  any  ,of  the  other  stronger  salts. 
I  have  also  stated,  that  all  the  acids  blacken  the 
colour  of  the  blood  so  completely,  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water,  even  healthy  arterial  blood  is 
immediately  converted  into  a  fluid  exactly  resembling 
the  black  vomit. 

*  The  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  which  we  observe 
in  the  beginning  of  pestilential  fevers,  is  the  effect 
of  the  poison  on  the  vital  fluid ;  but  the  blackness 
in  the  last  stage  of  these  diseases  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  the  saline  ingredients  *,    which  I  can 

*  The  above  paper  was  wriUen  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
cholera  in  this  country.  The  blood  in  this  disease  has  since  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Turner,  Dr.  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  &c.    They  all  agree  in  the  fact»  that  there  is  a  material 
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prove  are  beyond  all  question  the  true  cause  of 
the  red  colour  of  healthy  blood.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  blood  has  a  dark  colour  in  all  the  fevers 
which  arise  from  poison  has  been  long  known,  but 
the  causes  of  this  dark  colour  have  been  but  ill  under- 
stood^ An  attempt  to  redden  the  dark  eolmir  of  the 
black  blood  in  fever  has  been,  with  some  practitioners, 
the  chief  object  irt  the  plan  bf  cure  ;  biit  ignorance  of 
the  real  properties  of  the  Vital  fluid  has  led  to  errors 
which  have  been  even  more  fatal  than  those  which 
now  generally  exist  as  the  consequence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pure  solidism.  Acids  redden  the  blue  of  vege- 
table colours ;  and  these  agents  have  been  extensively 
used  by  a  certain  clasi^  of  physicians  to  redden  the 
blood  in  various  diseases,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
contain  an  excess  of  oxygen,  which  they  would  give 
over  to  the  black  blood,  and  thus  redden  its  colour. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  acids  redden  the 
vegetable  colouring  matter,  they  completely  desti-oy 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood ;  yet  these  are  the  very 
agents  that  in  fever  have  been  thrown  so  unmercifully 
into  an  organ,  already  burning  from  an  excess  of 
acid,  on  purpose,  as  they  say,  to  redden  and  revivify 
the  colour  of  the  dark  blood. 

.  '  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  bring  forward 
some  melancholy  proofs  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the 

diminution  of  the  saline  matter.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  makes 
the  dimiaution  to  be  less  thaa  any  of  the  others ;  but  the  cause 
tf  this  has  been  very  ably  pointed  pot  by  Dr.  O'Shai^nessy  iit 
dNie  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Lancet.  u 
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aeid  treatment,  and  to  show  that,  in  some  places,  it 
has  been  already  used  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  calo- 
mel|  and  some  other  modes  of  treatment,  have  done 
much  mischief*,  but  the  acids  have  been  the  agentii 
of  all  others^  the  most  destruotive  in  the  treatment  of 
the  yellow  ftvar^  aad  other  diseases  that  reaUy  pos«» 
se8»  B  malignant  character, 

'  It  has  been  already  stated^  that  when  the  blood 
is  black  from  the  loss  of  its  saline  ingredients,  My« 
gen  is  not  attracted  into  the  circulation  in  the  lutigs 
after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  aeid ;  at  least,  if  it 
be  attracted  at  that  period,  even  the  strongest  coiygen 
has  no  more  effect  in  reddening  the  black  blood  than 
it  has  in  reddening  the  black  clot  that  has  lost  its 
saline  matter^  and  of  course  its  red  colour  from  im^ 
mersion  in  distilled  water.     Yet,  though  this  pmctice 

*  The  calomel  practice,  in  cholera,  had  been  tried  at  Warsaw, 
and  found  to  be  of  no  use,  even  before  the  arrival  of  lir.  Searle 
in  that  city.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  commenced  with  his  fa« 
vourite  remedy ;  but,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  he  had 
been  trying  the  saline  treatment  with  the  inost  marked  success. 
The  calomel  practice  appears  td  have  completely  failed,  6veft  In 
the  hands  of  Mr»  Searle,  who  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  its 
warmest  advocates.  In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Journal 
Universel  et  Hebdomadaire,  we  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  from  M, 
Londe,  the  President  of  the  French  Commission,  now  in  Poland : 
that '  Les  moyens  principaux  que  Ton  emploie  Id  contrele  cholt^ra 
sont :  1^,  le  calomc^las  k  forte  dose  (huit  d,  vingt  grains  par  heure^ 
Oil  mime  pat  demirhmte).    II  est  administr^  Id  dans  rhAphAl 

de  Bagatelle,  palf  M.  S ,  mt^deciii  anglais.    Dans  cei  h6pU 

Ul,  la  mortality  ^t  efirayante.' 
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has  been  already  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  we  are  annoyed  almost  daily  by  the  redom- 
mendation  of  means  for  oxygenating  Uie  black 
blood.  Oxygenating  the  bloodi  however,  is  of  no 
use  in  such  cases,  for  the  Uood  can  only  be  reddened 
by  saline  remedies*  GahNnel  and  antimony  may 
fret  the  stomach,  and  add  to  the  suffering  <^  thci 
patients.  Acids  and  opium  may  and  do  darken  and 
destroy  the  red  colour  of  the  blood ;  but  when  the  red 
(»lour  is  lost,  as  in  bad  fever,  it  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  use  of  those  remedies  which  are,  in  reality^ 
in  its  healthy  state,  the  true  cause  of  its  redness. 

*  It  may  easily  be  ascertained,  by  the  litmus  paper» 
whether  there  be  or  be  not,  in  cholera,  an  excess  of 
acid  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
gastric  organs.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  acid,  then 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  the  remedieSi  of  all 
others,  the  most  likely  to  be  use&l ;  if  there  be  no 
excess  of  acid,  then  the  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potass  may  probably  be  preferred ;  and 
as  all  parties  agree  in  admitting  that,  during  the 
first  stage  of  cholera,  the  blood  is  not  only  diseased,  but 
black  in  colour  and  thick  in  its  consistence,  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  believe  that,  under  cUl  circumstances ^ 
the  non-purgative  saline  medicines  are  the  remedies^ 
pfaU  other  Si  the  most  likely  to  be  useful;  for  they  not 
merely  redden  the  colour  of  the  bloody  but,  by  increas-* 
ing  the  fluidity  of  its  solid  ingredients,  and  adding  to  its 
stimulating  power,  they  will  render  the  blood  more 
fluid,  and,  of  course,  better  fitted  to  serve  the  mr, 
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portant  functions  which  it  is  intended  to  perform  in 
the  living  system. 

*  I  will  afterwards  bring  forward  some  very  strong 
facts  to  prove,  that  the  aSrial  poisons  which  act  as  the 
remote  cause  of  tlie  essential  fevers,  do  not  produce 
their  effect  by  any  direct  impression  on  the  nervous 
system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear,  like  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  to  be  attracted  into  the  cireulationt 
and  produce  their  effects  on  the  solids  of  the  system, 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  The  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
fever-^the  diseased  action  in  the  solids  is  merely  the 
effect.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  there  was  no  ex- 
citement from  first  to  last,  yet  these  very  cases,  in 
which  the  solids  were  not  injured,  even  in  the  least, 
were  of  all  others  the  most  fatal. 

*  All  the  fevers  from  poison  are  generally  preceded 
by  a  stage  of  torpor ;  for  the  first  effect  of  the  poisoned 
blood  is  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  vascular  organs.  Tlie  continuance  of  this  cold 
stage  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  or  the  virulence 
of  the  poison  that  has  been  taken  into  the  system ;  but 
in  all  such  cases,  re-action  is  the  road  by  which  the 
animal  economy  marches  to  health,  and  the  first  duty 
of  the  physician  is  decidedly  to  bring  on  re-action, 
or  fever,  as  speedily  as  he  can.  When  this  is  ef- 
fected, should  the  re-action  run  high,  the  excite- 
ment may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
the  typhoid  symptoms,  which  sometimes  afterwards 
occur,  may  probably  be  prevented  by  the  subsequent 
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use  of  the  carlionate  of  soda  and  other  saline  medi- 
cines, which  we  know  do  possess  the  power  of  pre- 
venting tliat  black  and  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
which  is,  in  reality,  in  fever,  the  true  cause  of  the 
nervous  as  well  as  the  other  bad  symptoms. 

'  The  diSiisible  stimuli  produce  their  effect,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  direct  find  transitory  impression  on 
the  nervous  system ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  saline 
agents  enter  the  circulation,  mix  with,  and  become  a 
part  of,  the  blood.  Tlie  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus 
of  the  heart,  and  the  active  non-purgative  saline 
medicinea  decidedly  add  to  its  stimulating  power; 
these,  when  given  early  in  cholera,  and  in  active 
doses,  will,  by  increasing  the  stinmlating  power  of 
the  vital  fluid,  enable  it  to  act  with  more  force  on 
the  vascular  organs,  and  in  this  way  rouse  the 
patients  from  that  cold  fit,  or  stage  of  torpor,  in 
which  it  ap])ear6  they  generally  die. 

'  From  what  I  have  seen  of  their  eflfecta  in  other 
diseases,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  saline  medi- 
ciues  be  fairly  tried,  the  mortality  from  cholera  will 
be  considerably  less  than  it  has  hitherto  been;  but, 
to  say  the  truth,  /  do  vot  anticipate  tmic/i  advantage 
from  either  the  saline  or  any  other  remedies,  or 
believe  that  theif  viil  l»e  J'airii/  frierl,  or  generally 
nuccexsful,  BO  long  as  they  are  used  by  practitioners 
who  believe  that  fever  is  a  nervous  impression,  and 
who  believe  also  that  all  our  remedies  in  that  disease 
act  merely  by  sympathy,  or  some  mystei'ious  agency, 
on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 

so 
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'  It  is  well  known  that  many  praetiticHiers  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  saline  medicines^ 
particularly  as  purgatives,  in  the  treatment  of  fever ; 
and  many  still  continue  their  use,  merely  for  the  very 
substantial  reason  that  they  find  them  useful.  The 
true  reason,  however,  why  these  remedies  are  so 
decidedly  supericnr  to  all  others,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease*,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  generally 
understood ;  and  therefore  these  medicines  are  often 
combined  with  acids,  calomel,  or  other  adverse  and 
powerful  agents,  which  prevent  the  good  effects  that 
would  otherwise  have  followed  the  judicious  use  of 
the  active  saline  agents,  when  given  on  a  steady 
principle,  and  used  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, where  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  when  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  of  their  doing  good. 

'  I  know  it  will  be  asked,  why  have  the  citric  and 
other  acids  been  successful  in  scurvy,  where  the  blood 
is  darker  than  it  is  in  health  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  scurvy  is  not,  like  the  cholera,  or 
the  yellow  fever,  a  disease  that  causes  death  in  a 
few  hours,  or  a  few  days ;  and  therefore  medicines 
that  may  be  used  without  causing  immediate  death 
in  the  one,  cannot  be  used  in  the  others  with  equal 
impunity.  My  own  conviction  is,  however,  that  there 
is  no  one  disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  in  which 
the  profession  has  been  so  much  misled  as  in  the 

*  I  know  one  respectable  practitioner  in  this  country,  who 
has  been  using  the  chlorate  of  potass  for  the  last  nine  years  with 
great  advantage  in  the  treatment  oftyphos. 
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very  disease  now  under  consideration.  During  a 
residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies,  I  have 
only  seen  one  case  of  scurvy,  and  that  case  was 
decidedly  brought  an  hy  the  excessive  use  of  citric 
acid,  which  an  American  gentleman  had  been  recom- 
mended to  use  as  a  preventive  against  the  yeUaw 
fever.  His  own  conviction,  as  well  as  mine,  was, 
that  the  scorbutic  symptoms  had  been  brought  on  by 
the  acid.  This  was  immediately  laid  aside,  and, 
under  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  he  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  three  weeks.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  disposed  to  see  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
effects  of  the  neutral  salts  and  the  citric  acid,  in  the 
treatment  of  scurvy,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Cameron's  paper  on  this  disease,  which  they 
will  find  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  in  one 
of  the  numbers,  for  1829. 

'  It  has  long  been,  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  still 
is,  a  common  source  of  error,  particularly  in  fever, 
to  confound  a  similarity  in  certain  symptoms  with  a 
sameness  in  kind.  The  sporadic  cholera,  which  is 
occasionally  met  with  during  the  hot  months,  both 
in  this  and  in  other  countries,  is  evidently  as  totally 
different  from  the  Indian  cholera  as  east  is  fixnn 
west.  The  one  is  a  symptomatic  affection,  followed 
by  a  mere  momentary  excitement,  arising  in  part 
from  a  severe  local  irritation  in  the  gastric  organs ; 
the  other,  however,  is  a  most  malignant  disease,  pro- 
duced by  the  existence  of  a  specific  and  virulent 

poison  m  the  syst^iPf  which  wntwwates  ^very  ditif 

2  6  2 
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of  the  blood,  and  excites  diseased  action  in  every  solid 
of  the  body.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
remedies  which  are  successful  in  the  one,  may  be  not 
only  inert,  but  even  actually  injurious  in  the  other. 

*  The  Asiatic  cholera  is,  as  we  well  know,  a  most 
fatal  disease,  and  will  require  both  an  active  and 
judicious  treatment  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of 
the  morbid  poison  ;  while  the  sporadic  or  plum 
cholera  of  this  country  may,  I  believe,  in  most  cases, 
be  almost  entirely  left  to  itself  to  work  its  own  cure ; 
and  were  it  at  all  necessary,  the  cases  which  are  now 
so  numerous  in  most  of  the  joui*nals,  might  be  faced 
by  others,  where  the  patients  were  obstinate,  and 
refused  to  take  any  other  remedy  except  a  little 
warm  brandy  and  water,  which  w^as  given  during 
the  cold  fit,  on  purpose  to  bring  on  re-action  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw 
lately  by  accident,  the  symptoms,  for  the  time,  were 
quite  as  severe  as  those  described  in  the  various 
journals ;  yet,  though  the  patient  refused  all  remedies 
except  warm  brandy  and  water  during  the  cold  stage, 
he  was  just  as  well  (perhaps  even  better)  on  the 
following  day,  than  if  he  had  taken  125  drops  of  the 
cajeput  oil. 

*  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  cholera  which  renders  it  a  much  more  for- 
midable disease  in  northern  latitudes  than  either  the 
yellow  fever  or  the  plague.  The  poison  which  produces 
the  yellow  fever  requires  a  given  degree  of  heat  to 
enable  it  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  the 
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thennometer  either  rises  or  falls  above  or  below  a 
given  range,  the  plague  disappears.  But  the  poison 
of  cholera  is  not  rendered  inert  by  the  first  morning 
of  frost,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poison  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  for  it  appears 
that  this  poison,  like  that  of  the  small-pox,  can  pro- 
duce its  fatal  effects  almost  as  certainly  in  the  middle 
of  winter  in  Russia,  as  in  the  burning  plains  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  When  once  introduced,  the  conta- 
gious poisons  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  them* 
selves;  and,  as  the  cholera  poison  acts  in  every 
temperature,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  it  once 
finds  its  way  into  this  country,  it  may  remain  here 
as  a  fatal  scourge,  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
future  generations.  This,  as  well  as  the  great  mor- 
tality caused  by  the  poison  of  cholera,  imposes  a 
solemn  responsibility  on  those  who  are,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  the  guardians  of  the  public  health. 

'  At  present  I  have  merely  given  a  general  out- 
line, but  the  same  subject  will  be  considered  here- 
after more  in  detail.  The  above  has  been  written  in 
haste,  and  may  probably  contain  more  errors  than 
one:  should  the  treatment,  however,  which  has 
been  so  useful  in  the  malignant  diseases  of  the 
New  World,  be  found,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  lessen  the  sufferings  or  diminish  the  mortality  of 
fever  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  I  shall  then 
be  repaid  for  the  dislike  which  I  now  feel  in  appear- 
ing before  the  profession  as  the  advocate  of  doctrines 
80  much  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinions  of  the 
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present  day.     That  this  may  be  put  down  to  h»  pro- 
per account,  is  the  wish  of.  Sir, 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

*  W.  Stevens,  M.D. 

'StpUmberb,  1831/ 

I  may  here  observe,  that  when  the  paper  was  read 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  about  fi%  copies  <^ 
it  were  hastily  printed,  and  most  of  them  were  dis- 
tributed chiefly  amongst  my  friends  in  this  coun- 
try. Three  or  four  copies  of  it  were  also  sent  to 
Paris,  and  the  same  number  to  some  of  my  friends 
in  Germany.  The  experiments  and  facts  contained 
in  that  paper,  as  well  as  the  reviews  of  it  which  had 
appeared  in  this  country,  were  translated  into  the 
French  and  German  journals,  and  circulated  by  these 
all  over  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable, 
that  it  was  this  which  led  the  two  German  physi- 
cians *  to  the  use  of  the  saline  treatment  in  cholera. 
The  muriate  of  soda  was  the  remedy  on  which  these 
gentlemen  chiefly  relied;  and  by  way  of  having  a 
theory  of  their  own,  they  used  it  as  an  emetic,  and 
gave  it  in  the  beginning  in  such  doses  that  it  pro- 
duced vomiting,  after  which  they  used  it  in  smaller 
quantities ;  and  to  this,  in  all  probability,  they  were 
entirely  indebted  for  their  great  success. 

In  1831  these  gentlemen  had  charge  of  the  Custom 
House  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  which  there 

*  Namely,  the  two  that  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Barry. 
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%vere  iu  all,  during  tlie  epidemic,  thirty  cases  of  cho- 
lera :  and  of  this  Dumber  they  lost  three  [latients,  and 
twenty-seven  recovered,  I  mention  this  fact  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Crichton :  who  states  also, 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  he  had  com- 
municated this  practice  to  the  army  physicians  in 
Poland,  by  whom  it  had  been  found  to  be  very  ad- 
vantageous *. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Searle  tried  this  treat- 
ment at  Warsaw.  He  used  it  in  eight  cases,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  he  succeeded  in  bringing  on  re- 
action. Most  of  them,  however,  died  afterwards,— 
not  from  cholera,  but  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  attendants. 
Mr.  Searle  at  that  period  considered  the  muriate  of 
soda  as  «  valuable  remedy  ;  but  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  aftern'ards  of  giving  the  saline  treatment 
a  fair  trial  at  Berlin,  in  place  of  doing  litis — by 
which  he  would  probably  liuve  done  much  good,  and 
gained  great  credit  to  himself — he  retunied  to  hia 
old  calomel  practice;  but  tJie  destructive  eftiects  of 
this  were  eo  obvious,  that  the  German  physicians 
compelled  him  lo  discontinue  its  use  in  that  capital. 

As  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  that  the  cholera 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  north  of  England,  I 
wrote  to  a  physician  in  Sunderland,  recommending 
him  earnestly  to  give  the  non-purgative  neutral  salts 
a  fair  trial,  in  any  cases  where  either  himself  or  his 

*  See  the  Supplemeotar;  Number  or  the  Medical 
January  71h,  18S3. 
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friends  might  have  an  opportunity  of  using  it.  Soon 
afterwards  I  sent  him  a  second  letter ;  but  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  not  received  an  answer  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  His  reasons  for  such  conduct 
are  best  known  to  himself  He  had  previously  pre- 
tended to  be  my  friend,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
of,  I  had  never  given  liim  the  slightest  offence  either 
in  word  or  deed. 

When  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this 
metropolis,  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  induce 
my  medical  friends  who  were  in  practice  to  try  the 
saline  treatment,  and  some  of  them  did  give  it  a 
trial  in  a  few  instances ;  but  it  was  either  in  the  most 
hopeless  cases,  or  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  disease ; 
consequently,  the  result  made  no  very  favourable  im- 
pression. Others  used  the  saline  treatment  in  milder 
cases ;  but  they  combined  it  at  the  same  time  with 
opium,  brandy,  calomel,  and  other  improper  agents ; 
consequently,  the  good  that  was  gained  by  the  one 
was  lost  by  the  others. 

About  this  period,  cases  were  publishe4  almost 
daily  in  the  various  journals,  stating  the  successfril 
result  of  the  saline  treatment ;  but  still  all  this  made 
no  impression,  either  on  the  Board  of  Health,  or  on 
the  generality  of  practitioners.  Those  who  believed 
that  cholera  was  produced  either  by  a  nervous  im- 
pression, or  a  local  inflammation,  would  not  try  the 
saline  practice,  because  they  could  not  see  on  .what 
principle  it  could  possibly  do  good.  Some  would 
not  try  it  because  it  was  too  cold  for  the  stomach ; 
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and  one  philosopher  of  the  right  old  breed,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  ignorant  of  every  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  the  profession  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  when  he  was  told  that  in  cholera  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood,  declared  that 
it  was  all  trash, — and  even  if  tlie  fact  were  true,  he 
could  believe  it  just  as  possible  to  make  up  for  a 
want  of  the  bile  by  throwing  ox-gall  into  the  sto- 
mach, as  credit  even  for  a  moment  that  salts  could 
be  of  any  use  by  entering  the  circulation,  and  acting 
on  the  blood*.  In  short,  almost  every  one  that  I 
met  %vith  had  a  theory  or  a  practice  of  his  own  which 
he  was  determined  to  support,  and  was  equally  ready 
to  throw  cold  water  on  everything  like  improvement 
that  was  proposed  by  another.  There  were,  however, 
some  brilliant  exceptions  to  this  rule- 
In  the  beginning  of  April.  I  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Pout,  a  medical  gentleman  in  Albany-street, 
who  called  to  inform  me  that  the  cholera  had  broken 
out  in  the  prison  at  Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  Mr.  ^\''akefield,  the  surgeon 
who  had  charge  of  the  prison,  to  say  that  he  would 


•  Such  physicians  as  ibja  are  juslly  entitled  to  the  eulogium 
which  a  certain  practitioner  gives  to  his  son,  in  Molicsre'i  inimi- 
table comedy  of  Le  Malade  Ima^naire — '  Muis,  aur  tonic  chose, 
ce  qui  me  plait  en  lui,  et  en  qnoi  i1  suit  mon  exemple,  c'est  qu'il 
s'attache  aveugl^ment  aux  opinions  de  nos  anciens,  et  que  ja- 
mais il  n'a  voulu  compreudre,  ni  fcouier  les  rnisons,  cl  les  exp6- 
riences  des  pr^tendues  d^couvertes  de  notre  siKcle,  toucbatit  la 
circulation  du  sang,  et  autres  opinions  de  ni{lnie  faiine.' 
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be  glad  to  show  me  the  cases;  and  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  saline  treatment^  he  should  be  very 
willing  to  give  it  a  trial — the  more  so,  as  he  had  now 
no  longer  any  faith  in  the  common  remedies. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  I  inmiediately  went 
to  the  prison ;  and  after  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wakefield  on  the  subject,  he  not  only  agreed  to 
adopt  the  saline  treatment,  but  invited  me  to  attend 
the  cases  along  with  liim.  He  consented  also  that 
Mr.  Crooke,  a  young  medical  gentleman  who  had 
lived  with  me  for  several  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  constantly  in  the  pri- 
son, to  see  that  the  medicines  were  faithfully  admi- 
nistered, as  well  as  to  take  notes  of  the  cases. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  practice  which 
was.  pursued,  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  everytvhere 
else  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  the 
disease. 

Pirst.  The  treataient  was  generally  conunenced 
with  a  Seidlitz  powder,  which  was  given  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  gastric  irritation,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  diseased  secretions  from 
the  intestinal  canal. 

Secondly.  When  the  stomach  was  irritable  (which 
it  generally  was)  a  large  sinapism  was  immediately 
applied  to  the  epigastric  region,  and  where  the  pa- 
tients were  cramped  in  the  extremities,  frictions 
were  used  with  hot  flannel.  The  pain  produced 
by  the  spasms  in  the  muscles  were  not  only  re- 
lieved by  the  frictions^  but  by  this  and  the  applieataon 
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of  sinapisms  to  vaiious  parts  of  the  body,  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  heat  was  increased,  and  this,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera. 

Thirdly.  A  powder  containing 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  58s. 
Muriate  of  Soda,  9j. 
Chlorate  of  Potass,  grs.  vij. 

was  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  given  soon 
after  the  Seidlitz.  In  severe  cases,  the  above  powder 
was  administered  every  half  hour.  In  those  that  were 
less  severe,  it  was  used  every  hour,  and  in  some  ma- 
lignant cases  it  was  given  every  fifteen  minutes.  In 
short,  it  was  given  more  or  less  frequently  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  continued  until 
the  circulation  was  fairly  restored;  it  was  then 
given  at  longer  intervals,  and  when  the  re-action 
was  completely  established,  it  was  lefl  off  by  degrees. 

Fourthly.  Where  the  stomach  was  irritable,  the 
use  of  the  above  powder  was  occasionally  suspended, 
and  common  effervescing  mixtures,  or  small  doses  of 
the  common  soda  powders,  with  an  excess  of  the 
eaibcmates,  were  frequently  used,  until  the  irritation 
was  lessened,  and  then  the  carbonate  of  soda  with 
larger  doses  (^  the  chlorate  of  potass  were  generally 
given  without  die  addition  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  and 
frequently  in  such  cases  the  chlorate  of  potass  was 
given  by  itself,  in  doses  containing  ten  grains  each. 

Fifthly.  A  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  was  also 
AflrowB  up  into  the  intestines^  at  as  bi^  a  tempe- 
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rature  as  the  patients  could  well  bear  this  saline 
fluid. 

Sixthly.  In  two  very  severe  cases,  which  occurred 
out  of  the  prison,  the  patients  were  put  into  a  hot 
saline  bath  with  evident  advantage.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  hot  saline  fluid  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  fresh  water  at  the  same  temperature ;  but,  in- 
dependent of  tliis,  a  part  of  the  saline  ingredients  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  skin,  and  the  patients  may  also 
be  benefited  by  respiring  the  hot  saline  vapour.  It 
is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  this  means,  which 
was  evidently  beneficial  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
tried,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsden,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons  to  the  Free  Hospital  in  Greville-street. 

Seventhly.  Seltzer  water  was  allowed  ad  libitum^ 
when  the  patients  expressed  a  desu'e  for  something  to 
drink.  A  strong  infiision  of  green  tea  was  also  occa* 
sionally  used,  in  severe  cases,  apparently  with  advan* 
tage. 

Eighthly.  It  was  considered  essentially  necessarjr 
to  keep  a  large  fire,  both  night  and  day,  in  every  room 
where  there  was  a  patient  with  cholera.  It  is  now 
well  knovm  that  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
collapse  commences  betwixt  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  six  A.  M.,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  when  the  atmosphere  is  coldest ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  external  cold  acts  as  an 
exciting  cause  to  the  state  of  asphixia.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this,  we  have  seen  that  the  degree  of 
forqCj  with  which  oxygen  can  remove  carbonic  add* 
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through  the  medium  of  a  membrane,  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  temperature  of  the  two  fluids. 
Now,  when  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  so  very 
low,  as  it  is  during  the  state  of  collapse,  and  if  the 
air  which  the  patients  then  breathe  be  also  cold,  the 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in  the 
black  venous  blood,  \vill  not  be  attracted  by  the  cold 
air,  and  consequently  this  of  itself  may  be  one  cause 
of  the  sudden  death. 

Ninthly.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
dismiss  the  patients  as  cured  until  they  have  been,  at 
least,  several  days  completely  out  of  danger.  Two 
of  the  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  prison,  at  Cold- 
Bath  Fields,  were  lost  from  our  not  having  been  at 
that  time  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  this. 

Tenthly.  The  patients  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  one  particle  of  solid  or  indigestible  food,  for  at 
least  five  days  after  they  have  recovered  from  the 
state  of  collapse.  We  nearly  lost  more  cases  than 
one,  from  the  too  early  use  of  solid  indigestible  food ; 
and  one  woman,  a  nurse  in  the  London  Free  Hos- 
pital in  Greville- street,  actually  died  from  this  cause, 
afler  having  been  considered  as  completely  out  of 
danger  from  a  most  violent  attack  of  cholera  accom- 
panied with  collapse. 

Eleventhly.  Those  who  put  their  patients  under 
the  saline  treatment,  ought  to  trust  almost  entirely  to 
this ;  for  if  they  use  calomel,  brandy,  or  other  de- 
structive agents  at  the  same  time,  they  will  do  little 
good ;  but  above  all,  not  one  particle  of  opium  ought 
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to  be  given  internally ;  for,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I 
consider  this  to  be  as  fatal  in  cholera,  as  it  is  in  the 
last  stage  of  either  the  African  typhus  or  the  season- 
ing fever  of  the  West  Indies.  Where  the  stomach, 
however,  is  extremely  irritable,  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  diffused  in  a  little  tepid 
water,  may  be  injected  with  a  small  sjrringe  into  the 
rectum,  not  only  with  impunity  but  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  small  quan- 
tities of  milk,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given 
occasionally ;  and  when  we  use  the  saline  powders 
in  such  cases,  they  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  a  very 
small  portion  of  water. 

When  the  case  is  exceedingly  malignant,  or 
where  we  are  called  in  late  in  the  disease,  and 
find  the  patient  already  in  collapse,  we  ought  then 
to  have  recom*se  to  the  most  active  measures.  An 
ounce  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  with  half  a  drachm  of 
the  chlorate,  or  the  muriate  of  potass,  should  be 
given  immediately  in  cold  water,  and  repeated,  if 
necessary,  every  half  hour,  until  the  patientj  has 
taken  about  three  doses  of  this  strong  solution. 
Should  re-action  be  brought  on  by  this,  it  may  then 
be  kept  up  by  the  common  saline  powders ;  but 
should  this  experiment  fail,  we  may  then,  as  a  last 
resource,  give  the  patient  another  chance  for  life,  by 
injecting  a  saline  fluid  into  the  veins. 

The  ejections,  and  every  other  source  of  impurity, 
ought  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  room 
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where  the  patients  are ;  and  the  infected  wards  should 
be  fumigated  at  least  twice  a  day  with  gunpowder, 
and  every  particle  of  suspicious  clothing,  bedding, 
&c.,  should  be  boiled,  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  in  a 
strong  solution  of  common  soda. 

Those  who  are  recovering  from  the  disease  a,* 
liable  to  a  relapse,  and  such  cases  are  generally  fatal ; 
but  from  what  I  have  seen,  my  belief  is,  that  those 
who  have  completely  recovered,  after  having  had  the 
cholera  once,  have  an  immunity  from  any  future 
attack  of  this  disease. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  and  means 
which  were  used :  the  following  is,  I  believe,  a  fair 
statement  of  the  outline  of  the  result : — 

The  three  first  cases  which  occurred  in  the  prison 
were  treated  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  common 
way — with  opium,  brandy,  the  hot^^air  bath,  &c. ;  but 
they  all  died  after  a  very  short  illness.  Almost 
immediately  after  this,  another  case  was  treated  in  a 
similar  way  by  another  practitioner,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  the  prison  during  the  night,  in  conse*- 
quence  of  Mr.  Wakefield  being  unwell  at  tlie  time. 
This  gentleman  was  not  then  aware  that  any  new 
practice  had  been  adopted  in  the  prison.  He  treated 
the  patient  secundum  artem,  with  brandy,  opium, 
and  chalk ;  but  the  result  was,  that  this  patient  was 
past  all  hopes  of  recovery  before  either  Mr.  Wake- 
field or  myself  saw  him  in  the  morning; — conse- 
quently, in  the  four  cases  that  were  treated  in  the 
prison  in  that  way,  there  were  four  dei^tiis  and  not  one 
recovery  under  the  common  practice. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  April  there  were  no  bowel  complaints 
in  the  prison,  and  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  then 
as  healthy  as  they  generally  are  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  first  case  that  was  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Health  occurred  on  the  5th  of  April ; — the  saline 
treatment  was  commenced  on  the  8th,  There  were 
in  all  at  that  period  about  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred souls  in  the  prison  ;  and  from  the  8tli  of  April 
to  the  cessation  of  the  first  epidemic,  there  were  at 
least  one  hundred  individuals  who  were  evidently, 
more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

In  about  fifty  of  the  above  cases,  the  patients  were 
attacked  with  a  bowel  complaint,  and  most  of  them 
had,  more  or  less,  irritation  at  the  stomach.  The 
fluids  that  were  ejected  were  generally  deficient  in 
bile ;  and  the  bowel  complaint  was  attended  with  the 
following  peculiarities : — 

First.  The  inclination  to  go  to  the  night-chair 
came  on  more  suddenly  than  it  generally  does  in 
cases  of  common  diarrhoea. 

Secondly.  The  ejections  were  less  bilious  than 
in  common  diarrhoea;  and  opium^  chalk,  aSfritt- 
gents,  &c.,  which  are  generally  useful' in  ca^es  of 
common  bowel  complaints,  were  df  neuse  in'-ehetek- 
ing  the  diarrhoea,  which  occurs  wheii  thfe  patieitt'^toe 
imder  the  influence  of  the  cholera  poison.  'Thfese 
remedies  were  chiefly  used  in^  cases  which  ociiliWfed 
out  of  the  prison ;  but  they  evidently  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  specific  ejections  which  are  produced  by 
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the  cholera  poison;  and  this  I  presume  was  the 
cause  of  the  diarrhoea  which  occurred  in  the  fifty 
cases  in  the  prison  to  which  I  refer.  The  whole  of 
these  were  immediately  put  under  the  saline  treat- 
ment, and  this  appeared  to  give  an  innnediate  check 
to  the  disease ;  and  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  the 
saline  remedies^  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  constantly  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  well  taken 
care  of,  that  not  one  of  these  cases  ended  in  collapse : 
consequently,  though  they  were  constantly  breathing 
in  an  atmosphere  completely  impregnated  with  the 
poison,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  lost. 

There  were  also  about  thirty-one  similar  cases,  in 
which  the  above  symptoms  were  still  more  distinctly 
marked,  and  in  many  of  them  the  bowel  complaint 
was  more  or  less  accompanied  with  cramps.  These 
were  all  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  non- 
purgative  salts,  and  in  three,  four,  or  five  days,  every 
one  of  them  were  sent  fi^om  the  observation  ward,  as 
we  believed  at  the  time,  completely  out  of  danger. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  two 
of  these  cases  which  had  been  unfortunately  dis- 
missed too  soon,  and  sent  back  as  cured  to  the  cold 
wards  of  the  prison,  were  attacked  with  collapse 
during  the  night ;  and  before  they  could  again  be  put 
under  the  saline  treatment,  their  stomachs  were  so 
irritable  that  they  could  scarcely  retain  even  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water ;  and  boUi  these  cases  proved  fatal 
in  a  veiy  short  period  from  the  commencement  pf  the 

collapse. 

2  H 
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In  addition  to  the  eighty-one  individuals  already 
referred  to,  we  had  about  nineteen  cases  in  the  prison, 
where  the  patients  were  either  atteoked  with  the 
disease,  and  got  into  a  state  ^  asphyxia  in  the  eold 
wards  of  the  prison  during  the  night,  or  where  the 
stomach  was  se  IrritaUe  in  the  first  stage  that  it 
eould  not  retain  the  stronger  salts.  In  almest  every 
one  of  those  eases  the  disease  asiunied  a  most  ma* 
lignant  character.  These  were  all  treated  with  the 
energetic  non*purgative  saline  remedies ;  altd  in  the 
nineteen  malignant  cases  to  which  I  now  refet,  we 
had  eighteen  recoveries,  and  only  one  death ;  eonser 
quently,  the  total  number  of  patients,  who  were 
all  evidently  under  the  influence  ef  the  cholera  p^- 
son,  was  about  one  hundred,  yet  in  those  ease«  where 
we  trusted  almost  entirely  to  the  saline  fffaotiee,  we 
had  only  three  deaths,  and  ninety*seven  recoveries. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement,  I  wiU 
insert  here  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wakefield, 
which  was  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  t$r 
April  28, 1832. 

['  In  further  illustration  of  the  treatment  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  cases  of  cholera  which  have 
occurred  at  Cold-Bath  Fields,  we  insert  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  practitioner  who  has  the  me- 
dical charge  of  the  prisoners.'}— jBrfttor  of  the  Ge- 
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*  Lansdown-Plaoe,  BrunBwick-Square, 
April  25,  1832. 

^  SiR-^**-So  much  has  already  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  cholera^  that  I  should  not  now  appear 
before  the  public,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
£u;t0  whieh  I  am  about  to  state,  if  generally  known 
lead  piMip«riy  a^uthentieatedf  (which  they  can  easily 
be>)  htmt  be  useful  to  tbose  of  the  profession  who  in 
fiitUre  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  this  new,  but 
most  mab^ant  disease. 

'  The  first  case  which  I  saw  occurred  on  the  5th 
of  this  mionth,  in  the  prison  at  Cold-Bath  Fields. 
Three  ^e^hers  quickly  followed,  and  were  immediately 
put  uiid#pihe  common  treatment :  these  four  patients 
died;  ^aftev  a  short  illness^  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
irholer«i  distinctly  marked. 

'Soon  aftier  the  eemmefioement  of  the  disease,  a 
tmmbbr  of  the  prisoners  wer^  attacked  with  marked 
$ft»pUnni  of  derangement  in  the  gastric  organs ; 
aMi  att  idl  of  these)  cases  occurred  in  the  infected 
part  of  the  prison,  it  is  more  than  probable  from 
this,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  df  the 
patimti^,  that  the  diarrhcea  with  which  they  were 
tittaiikedii  was  the  effect  of  the  poison  which  ppo^ 
^3^^  ebot^*a«  From  having  seen  similar  cases  in 
tile  eoHimencement  ^ansformed  rapidly  into  a  state 
of  collapse,  my  conviction  is  that  every  one  of  those 
patients  li^ere  more  or  less  in  serious  danger;  and  I 
believe  also  that,  had  they  either  been  left  to  them* 
selves  or  improperly  treated^  the  majority  of  these 
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cases  would  have  run  into  a  state  of  collapse,  per- 
haps in  a  few  hours  ;  indeed  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  one-half  of  them  would  have  been  lost  under 
the  practice  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  treat^ 
ment  of  this  disease. 

*  Independently  of  the  numerous  cases  where  the 
individuals  were  labouring  under  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  I  have  now  had  twenty-five  cases  of 
decided  cholera,  where  the  patients  were  in  a  state 
of  collapse ;  and  in  justice  to  Dr.  Stevens,  who  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  saline  remedies^  as  well  as 
from  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  the  public,  I  conceive 
it  my  duty  to  state,  that  after  having  seen  both  the 
old  and  the  new  treatment  fairly  put  to  the  test,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  saline  practice  is  not 
only  the  most  scientific,  but  decidedly  the  most 
successful  that  has  yet  been  adopted  for  the  cure  of 
cholera ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  my  conviction 
is,  that  if  this  treatment  be  fairly  and  extensively 
tried,  the  mortality  from  cholera  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  When  used  at  an  early  period,  it 
either  prevents  or  arrests  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
symptoms;  and  even  where  this  treatment  is  not 
used  until  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  its  effects 
are  distinctly  marked ;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
have  seen  several  most  malignant  cases  recover  from 
the  state  of  collapse  under  the  saline  treatment, 
where  the  patients,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  died 
under  any  other  practice. 

'  We  have  now  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  per- 
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sons  in  this  prison  ;  and  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  up  to  this  date^  there  have  been  nearly 
one  hundred  cases  where  individuals  have  been  more 
or  less  evidently  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
the  cholera  poison.  Twenty-five  of  these  assumed 
the  malignant  character  of  the  disease,  having  th^ 
majority  of  the  symptoms  described  in  the  printed 
document  issued  by  Dr.  Macann.  Four  of  the  first 
cases,  as  before  observed,  were  treated  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  every  one  of  them  died.  All  the 
others,  however,  were  immediately  put  under  the 
use  of  the  saline  practice,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  who  have 
been  thus  treated,  we  have  only  had  three  deaths 
from  cholera,  and  two  of  these  were  cases  of  relapse. 
I  may  state  also,  that  within  the  last  few  days  I 
have-  had  one  most  malignant  case  in  the  New 
Prison  at  Clerkenwell,  where  the  patient  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  collapse  before  I  saw  him.  His 
extremities  were  cold ;  his  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
entirely  gone  ;  he  had  the  cholera  voice,  and  his 
tongue  was  icy  cold.  This  man,  like  those  in  the 
other  prison  was  immediately  put  under  the  saline 
treatment  with  the  happiest  effects,  and  I  consider 
him  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 

*  I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

'  H.  Wakefield.' 
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It  haft  be  to  observed,  lately^,  bf  individiiali  wImI 
are  6till  anxious  to  cling  t6  their  forttier  opinkrtia^ 
that  the  above  cases  occufred  at  a  periM  4t%e!l!i 
the  disease  was  on  the  decline  in  this  metropciIiB. 
These  gentlemen  forget,  however,  'that  London  ia 
not  a  village,  and  that  though  the  diisfetoe  Was 
then  decreasing  in  Southwark;  Rotlierhithei^  fte.» 
where  it  first  commenced,  yet  at  tlMtt  peribd it 'Was 
only  beginning  in  that  part  <ji  tlie  tnettopolis  whisrs 
the  prison  is  situated.  There  is  miso  bne  tat>st  tnl* 
portant  fkct  which  the  said  individuals  f<irgt!t  to  ri6<» 
tice,  namely,  that  almost  every  one  of  those  p^ients, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  prison,  died,  who  wtells'  iMsfeed 
in  the  same  quarter  and  at  the  aaitte  timid  with 
the  remedies  recommended  by  the  Central  BOisih!  of 
Health;  whilst  the  fact  is  equally  cettaili,  thc^  al- 
most eveiy  one  of  those  cases  recovered  Which*  w^ 
treated,  either  by  myself  or  others,  with  the'ti6n*pui*- 
gative  alkaline  salts. 

There  were  other  individuals,  even  lately,  ^ho 'had 
SO  little  respect  for  their  own  reputation  a:s  todeby 
that  cholera  ever  existed  in  London;  and  tli^e  ttre 
equally  in  error  who  believe,  at  ppeseht,  th&t  \Mh 
disease  has  ceased  to  exist,  merely  because  the  Beard 
of  Health  may  not  think  proper  to  publish  an  account 
of  the  cases  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  many  parts  of 
London  the  cases,  at  this  moment,  are  as  numerous, 
and  just  as  virulent,  or  perhaps  even  more  so,  than 
those  that  occurred  at  an  eariier  period. 

In  the  first  irruption  of  cholera  which  occurred  in 
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the  prUon  (^  Gold^Bath  Fields^  the  dieeaso  was  con«> 
fined  entirely  to  the  males.  It  commenced  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  last  case  was  dismissed 
cured  on  the  SOth  of  the  same  month*  From  this 
period  up  to  the  3d  of  June,  there  were  no  new 
cases  i  but  on  that  day  it  bvoke  out  a  second  time.  In 
tbw  instance  it  commenced  amongst  the  femalesi  and 
soon  spread  almost  all  over  the  whole  establishment^ 
and  is  now  at  this  moment  much  more  virulent»  and 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  more  fatal>  than  it  has  ever  been 
at  a^y  former  period.  In  the  first  case  that  occurred 
Ae  woman  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  3d, 
and  died  on  the  5th,  Her  sister,  who  attended  her, 
was  next  taken  ill,  but  recovered  under  the  saline 
treata^y^nt. 

Soon  after  the  conunencement  of  this  second 
irruption^  I  called  at  the  prison,  and  there  were  then 
four  cases.  These  were  under  the  saline  treatment, 
and  as  they  were  all  ddng  well,  I  did  not  return.  On 
the  21st  of  Junei  however^  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Wakefield,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  at  the  prison 
as  soon  as  possible*  When  I  went  there,  I  found 
about  twenty  patients  with  chcdera,  and  out  of  this 
number  five  were  actually  dying.  There  was  cme 
obvious  cause  for  this,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  point  out) — suffice  it  to  8ay>  that  it  originated 
fima  either  a  mistake  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
nurses  who  administered  the  medicines. 

A  saline  fluid,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  used 
at  Iieith,  was  injected  in  two  Gases»  into  the  veins ; 
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but  the  one  died  almost  immediately,  and  the  other 
though  he  rallied  for  a  time  yet  he  also  ultimately 
died*. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  second  irruption* 
there  have  been  in  all,  about  eighty-one  cases :  many 
of  thesehave  been  of  the  most  malignant  description f. 
Out  of  this  number  there  have  been  thkteen  deaths, 
and  the  other  sixty-eight  have  either  recovered  or  are 
now  apparendy  nearly  out  of  dangier ;  but  new  cases 
are  brought  into  the  4nfirmlary  almiast  every  hour. 
They  are  all  of  tbem  however  now  under  the  most 
energetic  treatment,  and  1  sincerely  trust  that 
the  mortality  of  the  diseasie  will  be  arrested  in  its 
progress. 

When  the  cholera  was  first  raging  in  the  prison  at 
Cold-Bath  Fields,  the  diiseafie-  broke  out  about  the 
same  time  amongst  a;  colony  of  itinerant  Italians  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  case^  w^re 
put  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  who  had  charge 
of  a  cholera  hospital  in  that  part  of  London.  These 
patients  were  first  bled,  and  then  most  scientifieaOy 
treated  with  opiimi  and  brandy,  but  th6  result  was 
such  that  the  other  Italians  who  were  taken  fll  about 

*  Shbttid  I  hate  occasion  to  try  tliis  experiment  again,  I 
shall  certainly  add  a  portion  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  to  the 
other  ingr^ients.  .  The  muriate  of  soda  answers  very  wi^  fi>r  a 
time,  but  it  is  too  apt  to  run  off  by  the  bowels;  and  theathe. 
blood  is  swamped  by  the,  large  quantity  of  water. 

t  The  most  awfully  virulent  cases  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
occurred  in  some  individuals  who  had  been  employed  to  scour 
the  blankets,  Sec.  from  4he  different  wards.   . 
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the  same  time^  refused  to  be  treated  by  the  cholera 
physician;  and  fortunately  for  themselves  sent  for 
Mr.  Whitmore,  an  intelligent  practitioner^  who  lives 
in  that  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman  had  seen  the 
effects  of  the  saline  treatment  in  the  prison^  and 
afterward  trusted  entirely  to  this,  in  eveiy  decided 
case  of  cholera  which  he  attended.  Since  then  he 
has  had  in  his  own  private  practice  about  thirty 
cholera  patients,  chiefly  amongst  the  Italians,  and 
out  of  this  number  he  has  lost  only  two  cases,  and 
saved  about  twenty-eight;  and  this  surely  is  no 
common  occurrence,  particularly  amongst  the  poorer 
glasses,  where  we  do  not  always  see  them  early,  and 
where  we  are  not  certain  either  that  the  medicines 
which  we  prescribe  are  properly  administered,  or 
that  they  are  not  occasionally  used  at  the  same  time 
with  other  improper  agents  which  counteract  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  alkaline  salts. 

The  first  case  which  Mr.  Whitmore  lost,  was 
that  of  a  woman  whose  husband  had  just  died  from 
pholera,  and  this  patient  had  not  used  the  saline 
powders  which  he  had  ordered.  The  second  un- 
successful case,  was  that  of  another  woman  in  the 
same  place,  who  was  attended  by  Mr^  Whitmore 
and  another  physician.  In  this  case  effervescing 
mixtures  were  given,  made  with  muriatic  acid 
and  carbonate  of  soda;  but  this  experiment  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  woman  died  nher  a  short 
illness. 

The  foUowing  case  is  one  of  those  which  occurred 
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in  Mr.  Whitmore's  private  praetict.  It  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Medical  Oasette^  but  aa  there 
ara  tome  faets  in  it  which  may  not  be  without  iote- 
rest)  I  shall  insert  it  here* 

CHOLBRA  WITE  ABOETION,  BLACK.  DISOHAa^B  fROM  TXS 
UTERUS  BECOMING   fhOUJ)  UNO^R   TBM. 
SALINE  TREATMENT. 

'  To  the  Editot  oftiieLoni^n  H^diof^  eu$ta§t 
'  SlR> 

'  I  AH  induced  thus  publiely  to  oAmmumcatis  a 
recent  case  of  cholera  suficessfiiUy  treatad  by  tha  m* 
tine  practice^  and  under  eiroumttanoes  wUch  idayi 
perhaps,  render  its  recital  not  altogetl^r  umnterait^ 
ing  to  the  profession. 

'  May  12th.-*«^I  was  eonaalted  in  the  aftemooni  by 
Mrs.  L.,  86 1  A2,  the  mother  of  tweka  healthy  AkU 
dreuy  the  eldest  twenty *three  and  the  youngest  three 
years  old.  Supposes  herself  about  three  months 
advanced  in  uteix)  gestation ;  complains  of  diarrhoea 
of  two  or  three  days'  standing,  with  great  prostMtimii 
and  cramps  in  her  lower  extremities^  Pulse  ih&ib^ 
quent,  and  feeble. 

'  Ordered  R  Mist.  Crets,  f.  ^iv. ;  Tinct.  Opil,  mx!.  capiat 
4t&iii  partem  statim  et  repetatur  post  singulas  dejcctiones. 

*  In  the  evening  her  daughter  came  to  say  bar, 
mother  had  tak^n  all  the  mixture  without  experiem;* 
ing  any  benefit;  indeed  to  her  former  symptoma 
were  superadded  vomiting  of  a  violent  character. 
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*  Ordtred  the  mixture  to  be  repeated,  wMi  the  edditioii  of 

TiDCt  Catecbut  f.  39. 

^  13th,  6  A.M. — Mixture  all  used»  but  the  patieot. 
is  considerably  worse.  Has  passed  >  a  very  restless 
night ;  countenance  much  sunk ;  voice  peculiar^  and 
little  more  than  a  whisper;  stools  feculent ;  a  bilious 
fluid  was  also  ejected  from  the  stomachy  and  com« 
plsuns  of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 

*  Ordered  Ptilr.  Cr^tsei  0.  e»  Opio,  3j. ;  divide  in  Pulv.  iv.  to 

be  taken  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  mixtures  were  directed* 

*  N<mi»-»^The  powders  have  all  been  taken^  with** 
out  the  slightest  impmvemeiit  in  aay  one  symptom. 
Stools  liquid,  and  now,  fot  the  first  timei  of  a  rice- 
water  colour.  The  fluid  which  she  vomits,  howeTer^ 
is  still  bilious;  tongue  flabby,  coated,  and  cold; 
pulse  scarcely  peroepdUe  at  the  wrist ;  complains 
HuKh  of  headach, 

*  R  Liqw  Opii  Sedat.  S^.  \  AttiniTm.  Cai^»  3j- ',  8yr§)>i  Aiirantil, 

£  ^vi,(  Aqutt,  JT»  mlKSft  oapiat  €odi»  if.  secundii  quAquf 
hor&  cum  Acid.  Tart  gr.  xv.  in  statu  effervesce ntise* 

*  10  p^M.*«^No  better.  Some  discharge  from  the 
uterus  of  Hack  hkeck  with  bearingKlown  aeasatioM 
as  if  about  to  abort 

*  14th,  7  A.M.-^Miscarried  in  the  night ;  appeare 
to  hard  been  very  correct  iu  her  calculation  as  to  her 
period  of  gestation.  Purging  and  vomiting  not  at 
all  relieved ;  extremities  cold ;  pulse  gone,  and  ap* 
pears  to  be  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  dissolution, 
Ordered  a  Seidlitz  powder  to  be  takeft  directly,  and 
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repeated  at  pleasure;  also  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders to  be  taken  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  Seidlitz, 
and  repeated  every  hour: — 

*  R  SodsB  Carb.  3ss.;    Sodcb  Mur.  9j.;  Potasses  Oxymur.  gr. 
vii.  misce. 

*  Noon. — ^Vomiting  has  ceased ;  purging  less  fre- 
quent; pulse  begins  to  be  perceptible,  but  small 
slow,  and  tremulous ;  some  return  of  heat  on  the  sur- 
face. One  Seidlitz  powder  has  been  taken;  also 
four  of  the  other  powders ;  all  of  which  have  been 
retained.     These  were  ordered  to  be  continued. 

*  10  P.M. — Nine  of  the  above  powders  have  now 
been  used,  and  retained.  Considerable  re-action  has 
taken  place ;  voice  and  countenance  much  improved ; 
pulse  80,  and  begins  to  be  more  full.  Lochia  he^ 
ginning  to  be  florid  in  appearance,  and  of  the  usual 
quantity.  Only  one  dejection  since  my  last  visit. 
Powders  ordered  to  be  continued  every  hour.  From 
this  time  she  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  out  of 
danger. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eldest  daughter 
and  the  husband  of  this  woman  have  also  been  at- 
tacked with  diarrhoea  and  cramps  in  the  extremities, 
for  which  Pulv.  Cretae  C.  c  Opio  was  given,  without 
affoi*ding  the  slightest  relief.  After  persisting  in 
their  use  for  some  time,  and  as  the  symptoms  were 
evidently  becoming  worse,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
above  saline  remedies,  and  speedy  recovery  was  the 
almost  immediate  result. 
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-  '  You  will  observe,  sir,  I  was  very  tardy  in  putting 
these  patients  under  the  saline  treatment ;  but  I  must 
beg  to  observe,  that  this  did  not  arise  from  a  convic- 
tion on  my  part  that  they  were  not  cases  of  cholera, 
for,  perhaps,  a  better  marked  case  than  the  first  was 
never  witnessed ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  try  whether, 
while  bile  continued  to  pass  into  the  duodenum, 
the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  could  not  be  arrested  by 
any  other  means  than  the  saline  medicines,  as  recom  - 
mended  by  Dr.  Stevens,  which  I  had  seen  used  with 
so  much  success  in  the  prison  at  Cold-Bath  Fields^ 
I  think,  however,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  gave 
chalk  and  opium  (the  usual  remedies)  a  very  fair  trial 
in  the  above  cases.  I  am  the  more  particular  in 
pointing  out  this,  as  my  belief  now  is  that  the  non- 
purgative  alkaline  salts  are,  as  Dr.  S.  asserts^  more 
usefiil  in  relieving  the  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
checking  the  diarrhoea,  than  common  astnngent  or 
absorbent  medicines.  I  may  also  observe,  that  these 
cases  show  that  the  rice-water  evacuations  are  not 
invariably  present  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Indian 
cholera;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  this  malig* 
nant  disease,  though  I  believe  that  no  treatment 
will  be  successful  in  every  case  of  collapse,  yet  my 
thorough  conviction  is,  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  patients  will  be  saved  by  the  saline  treatment  thaii 
by  any  other  practice  that  has  yet  beea  tried* 

*  I  have  been  the  more  induced  to  communicate 
the  above  facts,  as  I  observed  that  others  {even  the 
Central  Board  of  Healtfi)  are  still  recommending  the 
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use  of  medteines  uMeh  heme  been  hng  u^ed  in  eho- 
hra,  fairly  triads  ofid  JbuHd  t^  be  not  anfy  M^lese 
but  MtuaUjf  injurimis. 

*  Your  obedient  tenrant, 
*  Henry  WHimoRB. 

•CoM-Bfclh  Bquarc,  May,  2t,  lfi». 

*  I  may  add,  thM  on  last  Sunday  nigtit,  just  t>efore 
midnight,  I  Was  called  on  to  attend  another  female, 
who  resides  in  tlie  same  parish,  and  at  no  great  dis^ 
tanoe  from  the  above  patienfs*  This  woman  had 
been  suffering  for  two  or  three  dftys  from  vomiting 
and  purging,  but  when  I  saw  her,  for  the  >  first  tinMv' 
she  was  in  a  ste^e  of  eoilapse,  and  was  liko  ea:eeed« 
ingly  emaciated  from  previous  bad  living^r  She  wa* 
immediately  put  under  the  saline  treatment ;  reactioii 
soon  came  on,  with  general  amendment  in  atll  the 
symptoms.  Ever  since  she  has  continued  to  improve} 
the  kidneys  are  again  acting,  and  I  have  now  great 
reason  to  hope  that  she  may  recover.  She  Is,  howeirer, 
in  a  very  low  state,  not  merely  from  the  effect  of  the 
disease,  but  also  from  previous  ill  health.  She  is 
suffering  also  from  great  mental  anguish,  for  tfaje  losi 
of  two  children,  one  of  whom  had  died  on  Saturday 
and  the  other  on  Sunday,  the  same  day  that  she 
was  herself  attacked.  I  did  not  see  either  of  tiieM 
children,  but  both  of  them  were  reported  as  ha^ng 
died  from  confirmed  cholera.' 
•  Thursday  evening,  0  o^clock/ 
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The  oaae  last  referred  to  m  Mr.  Whitmora's  eo&i- 
munioatioD,  is  the  patient  on  whom  the  saline  treats 
ment  was  first  tried  in  the  free  hospital  in  Gre« 
TiUe-street ;  she  has  since  been  dismissed  cured^  and 
is  now  in  better  health  than  she  had  been  previous 
to  the  attack* 

Soon  after  this  case  occurred^  seven  oth^r  pa- 
tients were  admitted  into  the  same  hospital,  six  of 
them  were  from  Blue-eourt,  Saffiron-hill,  and  one 
from  Holborn ;  two  of  the  nurses  who  attended  these 
patients  were  also  attacked.  These  patients  were 
attended  by  Mr.  Whitmwe,  Mr.  Marsden,  and  my- 
self: one  man,  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
the  last  stage  of  collapse,  died  soon  after  admission. 
We  also  lost  one  of  the  nurses,  a  very  stout  woman, 
who  was  attacked  most  violently,  on  the  31st  of 
May.  She  was  put  under  the  saline  treatment, 
and  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  was  so  far  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  collapse  as  to  be  con- 
sidered  out  of  danger.  The  same  evening,  about 
seven  o^clock,  she  was  attacked  with  a  violent  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  which  was  probably  followed  by  in- 
flammation and  organic  disease  in  that  organ.  After 
this  the  irritation  was  so  great,  that  even  cold  water 
could  not  be  retained,  and  she  died  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th.  After  her  death  it  was  ascertained,  that 
almost  immediately  before  she  had  been  attacked  with 
the  cramp  in  the  stomach,  she  had  eaten  a  whole  lad- 
ster  (probably  a  bad  one),  which  had  been  brought 
in  to  her  clandestinely  by  one  of  her  companions. 
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This  Woman,  however,  and  the  man,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  were  the  only  two  patients  that  were  lost 
in  the  above  hospital,  from  the  period  they  com- 
inenced  with  the  saline  remedies.  And  I  regret 
that  in  the  first  case  which  we  lost  we  did  not  inject 
the  saline  fluid  into  the  veins,  nor  try  the  effect 
of  a  very  large  dose  of  a  saline  solution  given  inter- 
nally ;  for  this  I  believe  may  be  used,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  great  advantage  in  such  cases. 

The  above  cases  occurred  in  an  hospital  into  which 
the  patients  are  generally  brought  very  late,  and 
often  in  the  very  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  yet  had 
it  not  been  for  the  imprudent  conduct  of  one  of  the 
nurses,  out  of  ten  malignant  cases  of  cholera  we 
should  have  saved  nine :  but,  even  as  it  was,  out  of 
these  ten,  eight  patients  were  saved;  and  this  is 
very  different  from  the  result  which  attended  the 
common  treatment  in  the  same  hospital,  for  under 
that,  I  believe,  more  than  one  half  died. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  saline  treatment  was 
adopted  in  this  hospital  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  establishment. 
The  remedies  previously  used  had  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  expected,  consequently  the  salinei^eat- 
ment  was  adopted^  Mr.  Whitmore  who  lives^in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  called  in  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  plan  was  properly  pursued. 
Tliis  gentleman  requested  me  to  attend  the  cases 
along  with  him,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  sur- 
geon to  the  establishment,  also  attended  the  cases 
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with  us.  This  gentleman  was  evidently  opposed,  at 
first,  to  the  saline  practice,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  so, 
as  the  treatment  had  been  in  some  measure  forced 
upon  him  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital. 
I  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  afterwards  of  hearing 
Mr.  Marsden  make  the  following  manly  declaration  in 
the  presence  of  four  other  medical  gentlemen.  He 
stated  firmly,  ''that  no  person  could  have  thought  less 
of  the  saline  treatment  than  he  did,  until  he  had 
seen  it  tried;  but  after  what  he  had  witnessed  in 
that  establishment  within  the  last  fifi;een  days,  that  a 
man  must  be  more  than  a  sceptic  who  would  refiise 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses ;  and  from 
what  he  had  now  witnessed,  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  saline  practice  was  decidedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful that  he  had  seen  tried." 

The  saline  treatment  has  now  been  used,  in  that 
part  of  London,  in  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  cases  *^f  cholera.  Out  of  this  number  there 
have  been  about  twenty  deaths,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  recoveries.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
many  of  these  were  not  cases  of  collapse ;  for  this, 
where  we  saw  them  early,  was  generally  pre- 
vented, by  the  immediate  use  of  the.  saline  treatment ; 
but  from  what  I  have  seen,  my  conviction  is  that,  if 
these  cases  had  been  treated  with  the  common  reme- 
diesj  the  one-half  of  them  would  have  been  lost.  Or, 
when  we  compare  the  result  even  in  the  most  malig- 
nant cases,  with  the  average  mortality  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  other  places,  it  will  )>e  found  that 
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the  balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  saline  treat* 
ment. 

I  might  bring  forward  many  additional  facts  on 
this  subject,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  already  said  quite 
enough  to  induce  any  impartial  practitioner  to  give 
the  saline  treatment  a  fair  trial  in  cholera ;  but  as  I 
have  said  before,  my  belief  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
very  material  change,  both  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  before  either  this,  or  any  other 
treatment,  will  be  generally  successful. 

I  should  feel  myself  wanting  in  a  proper  sense 
of  gratitude  were  I  to  omit  this  opportunity  cf 
expressing  the  deep  obligation  which  I  feel  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  whose  conduct  has  been  beyond  all 
praise ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  gentleman,  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  should  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  effect  of  this  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera.  I  had  previously  made  several 
attempts  towards  giving  it  a  trial,  but  in  some  of 
them  I  met  with  such  discouragement,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  give  it  up  almost  in  despair. 

I  must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  for 
the  liberal  and  kind  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
pleased  publicly  to  express  their  approbation  of  the 
success  of  the  treatment  that  was  used  in  the  prison 
which  is  under  their  care.  I  have  also  to  thank 
them  for  their  kindness  to  Mr.  Crooke,  who  having 
seen  the  saline  treatment  extensively  used  in  the 
West  India  fevers,  was  anxious  to  see  it  get  a  fair 
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rial  in  cholera.  When  the  first  opportunity  oc- 
curred he  relinquished,  for  a  time,  his  studies  as  a 
student;  and  though  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  the 
disease  was  contagious,  yet  he  cheerfully  volunteered 
his  services,  and  remained  almost  constantly  in  the 
prison,  both  day  and  night ;  and  to  his  unwearied 
attention  to  the  sick,  but  above  all  to  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  governor  of  the  pri- 
son, I  believe  we  were  indebted,  in  no  small  degree, 
for  the  success  of  our  practice. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Whitmore, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  other 
gentlemen,  not  only  for  their  having  given  this  prac- 
tice a  tria]»  but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  expressed  their  conviction  of  its  superiority  to 
the  methods  of  treatment  in  general  use.  I  may 
add,  that  the  candid  and  manly  conduct  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Marsden,  and  the  whole  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  have  met  in  that  quarter,  is  to  m* 
some  consolation  for  the  illiberal  and  unfounded  at- 
tacks to  which  every  individual  must  expose  him- 
self who  ventures  to  appear  before  the  public,  even 
when  he  is  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  or  when 
that  which  he  states  is  most  strictly  correct.  But  as 
I  have  formerly  said,  truth,  whatever  may  assail  it, 
will  ultimately  maintain  its  course,  and  those  who 
attempt  td  impede  its  progress,  though  they  may 
sticcecd  for  a  time,  yet  they  will  at  last  find  it  as 
hbpeless  a  task  as  it  would  be  to  prevent  the  moun- 
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tain  torrent  from  finding  its  way  to  the  sea>  into 
which  it  is  ultimately  to  be  received. 


ON  THE  INJECTION  OP  SALINE  SOLUTIONS 

IN  CHOLERA. 

The  injecting  of  medicated  substances  into  a  vein 
is  neither  a  new  nor  a  difficult  experiment^  and 
when  we  once  find  out  the  proper  remedies  to  use 
for  curing  a  disease,  the  mere  act  of  throwing  it  into 
the  vessels  is  exceedingly  simple. 

The  operation  of  injecting  a  saline  solution  into 
the  veins  in  cholera  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Smart,  in  a  letter  which  is  dated  Cranbome, 
November  14th,  and  published  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette for  the  26th  of  November,  1831.  Mr.  Smart 
appears  to  have  had  but  little  faith  in  the  common 
remedies ;  for  he  asks,  *  What  are  venesection  and 
calomel  expected  to  effect  ?  means,  the  best  adapted, 
in  my  opinion,  to  finally  extinguish  the  still  flickering 
flame  of  life ! ' — and  after  alluding  to  the  action  of 
the  salts  on  the  blood,  as  stated  in  the  paper  which 
was  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  then  adds, 
*  I  would  therefore  propose,  not  only  to  try  the  injec- 
tion of  the  above  (namely,  the  saline)  remedies  into  the 
veins,  but  also  the  transfusion  of  pure  blood.'  Mr. 
Smart  also  announces  his  intention  of  tiying  the  saline 
injection,  should  circumstances  render  it  necessary. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  in  his  hands  it  would 
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not  have  been  successful,  for  lie  appears  to  have  but 
veiy  confused  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  being  misled, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clanny, 
he  actually  proposes  to  inject  carbonic  acid,  at  the 
same  time,  into  the  veins.  He  also  recommends  the 
use  of  brandy  and  opium,  so  that  what  he  would 
have  gained  by  the  saline  injections  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera,  he  would  have  lost  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  opium,  and  the  other  improper  remedies  which 
he  proposes  to  use. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  that  is  a  week  after  the 
above  letter  had  been  published,  a  similar  proposal 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  only 
this  better  infonned  individual  did  not  recommend 
the  injection  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  veins,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  arterial  colour  to  the  black 
blood,  which  is  so  invariably  met  with  in  cases  of 
cholera. 


REMEDIES  TRIED  AT  SUNDERLAND  IN  CHOLERA 

—OTHERS  SUGGESTED. 

*  We  mentioned  last  week,  that  a  hogshead  of  brandy, 
already  mixed  with  laudanum  in  due  proportion,  had 
been  furnished  by  government  for  the  use  of  the  cho- 
lera patients  at  Sunderland.  We  regret  to  say,  that 
little  benefit  has  been  derived  as  yet  from  this,  the 
volatile  oils,  or  any  other  method  of  treatment  which 
has  been  tried ;  nor  has  anything  occurred  to  throw 
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any  additional  lights  either  on  the  nature  or  treatment 
of  the  disease.     The  inhalation  of  oxygen  has  been 
tried  in  several  cases  without  any  apparent  advantage; 
the  pulse,  indeed,  rose  a  little  during  tlie  inhalation 
of  the  gas,  but  immediately  on  leaving  it  off,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  pulse  was  found  to  be  greater  than  before 
its  use.     Some  nitrous  oxide  was  in  preparation  a 
few  days  ago,  and  ere  this,  we  doubt  not,  has  been 
tried.     We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain 
little  hope  from  this  class  of  remedies,  because  the 
lungs  do  not  act  upon  that  portion  of  oxygen  which 
the  air  naturally  contains,  it  having  been  long  ago 
nscertained,  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  India,  that  only 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  was  found  in  the  air  expired  by  those 
labouring  under  cholera.     A   galvanic   battery  has 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Sunderland,  and  the  effects 
of  this  most  powerful  agent  are  to  be  ascertained. 
The  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Finlayson,  at  Ceylon, 
though  too  limited  to  warrant  any  general  inference, 
were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  further  triul :  in  one 
of  his  patients,  who  was  "  moribund,*'  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent from  a  small  battery  was  passed  through  the 
chest,  the  man  immediately  revived,  and  ultimately 
recovered.     The  same  gentleman  also  states,  that  in 
two  out  of  three  cases,  the  functions  of  the  lungs 
appeared  to  be  restored  by  stimulating  them  with 
ammonia,  volatilized  so  as  to  impregnate  the  atmos- 
phere with  its  fumes. 

*  fVe  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  injecting  me^ 
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dicated  solutioiu  into  the  veinSy  particularly  some  of 
the  neutral  saks^  as  muriate  of  soda.  No  one  who 
ever  saw  a  leech  disgorge  its  black  blood  upon  salt^ 
can  fail  to  have  observed  its  instant  conversion  into  a 
brilliant  scarlet.  That  the  change  of  colour  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  change  of  character^  we  do 
not  venture  to  assert ;  but  it  is  at  least  worth  ascer** 
taining ;  and  we  think  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Stevens^ 
as  to  the  effect  of  salts  on  the  blood,  to  which  we  have 
repeatedly  called  attention,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  test 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  affords  no  mean  claim  to 
the  investigation  of  these  doctnnes,  that  a  man  of  Dr. 
Front's  high  character  should  have  declared  the  essay 
containing  them,  and  which  was  published  in  this 
journal,  to  be  one  which,  spite  of  some  imperfections, 
seems  to  contain  the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the  last 
importance  to  mankind/ 


In  the  paper  which  was  read  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  I  had  stated  that  the  natural  salts  of  the 
blood  were  not  merely  the  cause  of  its  red  or  arterial 
colour,  but  one  chief  cause  of  its  stimulating  power. 
There  were  some  who  denied  that  this  was  the  fact, 
but  did  so  without  taking  the  trouble  of  performing  a 
single  experiment  with  a  view  of  putting  to  the  test 
whether  the  facts  which  I  had  stated  were  correct  or 
not  There  are  others,  however,  who  have  gained 
great  credit  to  themselves  by  having  acted  differ*- 
ently. 
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In  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Westminster 
Society,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  published  in 
the  Lancet  of  December  10th,  1831,  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  states  that  '  about  three  months  after  Dr. 
'  Stevens's  researches  and  experiments  were  laid  be- 
*  fore  the  public/  he  had  injected  a  solution  of  certain 
salts  into  the  veins  of  inferior  animals,  and  found  that 
they  not  merely  give  a  florid  colour  to  the  darkest 
blood,  but  enabled  it  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
the  whole  system,  by  adding  to  its  power  of  stimula- 
ting the  vascular  organs.  From  these  facts.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  inferred,  that  as  the  cholera  is  more 
rapid  in  its  progress  than  the  yellow  fever,  that  bene- 
fit might  be  derived,  in  certain  cases,  by  injecting  a 
solution  of  certain  salts  directly  into  the  veins.  The 
salts,  however,  which  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  recom- 
mended have  not  yet  been  injected  into  the  veins,  for 
at  that  period  he  recommended  the  oxygenated  salts 
in  preference  to  those  that  have  been  used,  from  a 
belief  that  they  arterialized  the  blood  by  communi- 
cating oxygen;  but  this  opinion  he  has  since  retracted 
with  a  degree  of  candour  which  does  him  great  credit. 
There  are,  however,  more  important  facts  than  one 
for  which  the  profession  are  under  great  obligations 
to  tliis  gentleman,  who  has  already  commenced  a  bril- 
liant career,  and  we  have  much  to  hope  from  his 
future  labours. 

About  a  week  after  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  paper 
had  been  read,  another  letter  was  published  in  the 
Medical  Gazette.     The  following  is  an  extract :— 
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*  EXPERIBiENTS  ON  THE  BLOOD. 
'  To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

'Sib, 

*  The  notices  repeatedly  inserted  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  certain  opinions  advanced  by  Dr.  Stevens, 
regai'ding  the  effects  of  some  of  the  neutral  salts  on 
the  blood,  have  naturally  directed  attention  to  this 
point,  at  a  time  when  the  failure  of  all  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment  in  cholera  has  almost  unavoid- 
ably led  practitioners  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  yet 
any  untried  expedient  which  might  by  possibility  be 
useful.  About  a  month  ago,  having  procured  suc- 
cessive supplies  of  newly-drawn  blood,  I  mixed  it  with 
different  substances,  obtaining  the  now  well-known 
general  result  of  rendering  the  fluid  dark  and  thick 
by  means  of  strong  acids,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  by 
means  of  the  neutral  salts.  The  transition  from  the 
Modena  hue  of  venous  to  a  vermilion,  resembling  that 
of  arterial  blood,  is  certainly  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon ;  and  those  present  agreed,  that  if  anything 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  effecting  a  similar  change 
in  urgent  cases  of  cholera,  it  was  most  rationally  to 
be  attempted  by  direct  injection  into  the  veins — a 
process  which  Mr.  Arnott  undertook  to  perform, 
should  circumstances  occur  to  render  the  proceeding 
feasible,'  &c,  &c. 

The  above  letter  was  viTitten  by  Dr.  Macleod ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  proposal  was  not 
sooner  put  into  practice ;  for  if  it  had,  there  is  little 
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doubt  that  many  individuals  would  have  been  saved 
who  have  since  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  benefit  wliich  has  since  been  de- 
rived from  the  saline  treatment  was  prevented  for  a 
time,  partly  by  a  circumstance  already  referred  to ; 
for  the  editor  of  the  Medico-Chir.  Review  not  only 
denied  my  statements  in  the  public  journals,  but  he 
candidly  confesses  that  previously  to  their  publication 
he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Trinidad  documents  to  Dr. 
O*  S.,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  prevent^ 
ing  this  gentleman  from  leaning  to  my  side. 

The  proposal  for  injecting  a  saline  fluid  into  the 
veins  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Dr.  Latta,  of  Leith. 
We  are  not  informed  at  what  date  it  was  first  tried; 
but  the  letter  conununicating  the  first  information  on 
this  subject  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  is  dated 
Leith,  May  15th,  1832.  The  result  of  Dr.  Latta's 
experiments  is  well  known.  It  has  also  been  since 
tried  by  others.  In  these  also  there  has  been  some 
recoveries*,  and  several  deaths ;  but  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  failures  in  future  will  be  less  frequent.  The 
albumen  which  has  been  used  is  altogether  unne- 

*  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  may  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  stronger  salts  are  essentially  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  I  saw  one  most  interesting  case  of 
a  fine  little  girl,  about  nine  years  of  age,  where  the  physiciaiM 
who  attended  her  had  trusted  the  cure  merely  to  the  carbonate 
of  soda  combined  with  laudanum.  Under  this  treatment,  the 
stage  of  collapse  came  on  so  suddenly,  and  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  inject  a  saline  fluid  into  the  veins. 
This  was  done,  and  the  child  recovered. 
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cessary,  for  the  blood  in  cholera  has  more  consistence 
than  the  blood  in  health.  The  sharp-pointed  silver 
instrument  which  is  generally  attached  to  Read's 
apparatus  is  too  sharp  at  the  point  to  be  introduced 
with  safety  into  a  vein ;  and  my  conviction  is»  also, 
that  the  saline  fluid  which  has  been  used  is  too  large 
in  quantity  and  not  sufficiently  strong ;  and  this,  in 
all  probability,  has  been  one  chief  cause  of  the  many 
failures.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  when 
animals  are  killed  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  or  im- 
mediately after  they  have  been  taking  very  hard 
exercise*,  a  very  large  portion  of  salt  is  then  re* 
quired,  on  purpose  to  preserve  them  from  the  putre- 
factive process,  and  when  the  blood,  as  in  cholera,  is 
not  merely  deficient  in  saline  matter,  but  is  also  in 
a  diseased  condition  from  other  causes.  It  is  then 
essentially  necessary  not  only  to  supply  the  blood 
with  the  natural  saline  ingredients  which  it  has  lost, 
but  to  throw  into  the  current  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  resist 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  morbid  poison. 

The  injection,  however,  of  saline  fluids  directly 
into  the  blood  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives ;  but  it  will  seldom  be  required  where  the 
patients  are  seen  early  in  tlie  disease,  and  pro* 
perly  treated;  consequently,  where  one  individual 
will  be  preserved  from  cholera  by  this  operation,  a 
thousand  will  be  saved  by  the  internal  use  of  the 
energetic  non-purgative  salts.     There  is  one  point  of 

*  See  Wibra  on  the  Blood. 
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view,  however,  in  which  I  consider  Dn  Latta's  expe- 
riments as  possessing  an  intense  value — ^and  that 
is,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  effects  of  salts  on  the  blood,  which  were  first 
publicly  communicated  to  the  profession  in  the  paper 
which  was  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

When  the  cholera  is  left  to  itself,  or  even  where  it 
is  treated  in  the  beginning  with  improper  remedies, 
it  is  almost  incredible,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
how  rapidly  it  runs  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  ; 
but  it  is  equally  incredible,  when  the  disease  is  pro- 
perly treated,  how  very  soon  it  may  often  be  arrested 
in  its  rapid  progress.  I  have  seen,  in  some  of  the 
very  worst  cases,  where,  when  a  few  doses  of  the  saline 
mixture  could  be  retained  in  the  system  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  enter  the  cumulation,  the  fatal  symp- 
toms were  almost  inmiediately  arrested;  and  even 
when  the  collapse  has  commenced,  after  a  short  period, 
the  pulse  can  be  felt  beginning  to  creep,  animal  heat 
begins  to  be  evolved,  and  though  the  patients  con- 
tinue weak  for  a  time,  yet  they  gradually  recover 
from  the  state  of  collapse. 

In  two  of  the  most  malignant  cases  which  I  have 
seen,  there  was  no  premonitory  diarrhoea ;  and  in  one 
of  them  the  bowels  had  not  been  open  for  three  days 
previous  to  the  attack :  consequently,  cholera  is  not 
merely  an  excessive  diarrhoea,  for  neither  the  bowel 
complaint,  the  rice-water  ejections,  vomiting,  nor 
cramps,  are  essential  to  this  disease ;  and  where  these 
symptoms  do  exist,  they  are  merely  the  effects  of 
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the  poison — for  they  are  merely  accidental;  but  a 
sudden  coldness  of  the  bloody  and  of  course  of  the 
whole  body,  without  any  obvious  cause,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  characteristic  symptom  of  this  pestilential 
disease. 

In  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  the  ejections  are, 
in  general,  passed  with  great  force ;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  intestines  become  cold,  and  fre- 
quently so  torpid,  that  even  hot  saline  enemata  can 
be  retained  with  great  ease :  consequently,  in  such 
cases,  there  is  no  necessity  for  plugging  the  rectum, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Clanny. 

The  rice-water  ejections,  which  are  generally  passed 
so  copiously  in  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  are,  like 
every  other  secretion  in  the  body,  derived  entirely 
from  the  circulating  current:  and  as  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  is,  perhaps,  the  only  ingredient 
which  is  not  drained  oflF  in  this  way,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  a  given  quantity  of  black  cholera  blood  must 
be  more  dense,  and  contain  more  colouring  matter 
and  less  serum,  than  is  met  with  in  the  red  blood  of  a 
healthy  person*.     It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  arterial 

*  The  following  are  the  proportions  betwixt  healthy  blood  and 
that  in  cholera,  as  given  by  Dr.  Thomson*    In  the  former. 

Serum  ...         55 

Crassamentum  •         .         .45 

Too 

Cholera  Blood. 
Serum     .         .  .         32*34 

Crassamentum     .  .     67'66 

100-  00 
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blood  contains  less  air :  there  is  also  less  carbonic  acid 
in  the  venous  circulation,  as  was  ascertained  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  cholera, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  ejected 
from  the  system  with  great  force.  This  sudden  and 
forcible  contraction  is  probably  caused  by  the  poisoned 
or  acrid  quality  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which  are  in 
this  way  removed  from  the  body.  The  urine  which 
is  secreted  at  this  period  is  also  expelled  with  con- 
siderable force,  even  though  it  is  tiot  secreted  in  such 
quantity  as  to  stimulate  the  bladder  by  distension ; 
and  this  firm  contraction  of  the  bladder,  even  on  the 
last  dtops  of  the  acrid  fluid  which  is  expelled,  is 
probably  the  chief  cause  why  this  organ  is  so  firm 
and  contracted  after  death. 

We  have  seen  that  animal  heat  is  generated  and 
evolved  in  the  extreme  texture  all  over  the  body; 
consequently,  everything  that  increases  the  action  of 
the  extreme  vessels,  adds  to  the  quantity  of  animal 
heat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider  frictions 
with  hot,  di-y  flannel,  but  particularly  the  application 
of  large  sinapisms  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  cholera,  but  also  in  the  malig- 
nant cases  of  the  African  typhus,  and  all  other  dis- 
eases where  it  is  an  object  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
animal  heat  <is  much  and  as  suddenly  as  possible. 

During  the  convalescence  the  patients  had  gene- 
rally a  craving  for  salt  food.  This  was  remarkably 
the  case  with  one   boy,  who  had  been  in  a  state 
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of  complete  collapse  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  re-action  commenced,  the  first  use  that  he 
made  of  his  speech  was  to  beg  for  some  salt  mackerel. 
As  this  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  moment,  he  was 
allowed  a  part  of  a  salt  herring,  which  he  ate  with 
avidity,  and  wanted  more. 

I  have  written  some  further  observations  on  cho- 
lera, which  go  far  towards  confinning  the  opinions 
on  fever  which  I  have  already  advanced  in  this  work ; 
but,  as  the  present  volume  has  already  attained  a  size 
much  larger  than  was  originally  intended,  the  obser- 
vations which  I  intend  to  make  on  this  subject  will 
probably  be  published  in  a  separate  form. 
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The  following  Notes,  &c.,  having  been  omitted  in  their 
proper  places,  are  inserted  here. 

The  analysis  inserted  at  page  3,  relates  only  to  the  albu- 
men.   The  fibrin  differs  somewhat  in  composition. 

At  page  4,  for  '  soluble  in  alcohol  water,'  read  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water. 

I  have  stated,  ntpage  5,  that  a  free  alkali  may  be  obtained 
from  the  serum  after  exposure  to  a  certain  heat.  All  that  I 
mean  by  this  is,  that  an  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  this  way 
comparatively  pure,  for  I  am  aware  that  an  alkali  cannot 
exist  free  from  carbonic  acid  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  of 
course  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

Note  for  page  30.  I  have  more  reasons  than  one  for 
believing  that  the  venous  blood  is  neither  forced  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  nor 
drawn  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  vacuum.  My  conviction 
is,  that  it  is  forced  into  the  veins  by  the  action  of  the  ex- 
treme arteries,  and  possibly  the  large  volume  of  oxygen  in 
the  pulmonary  organs  may  have  some  effect  in  drawing  the 
venous  blood  to  itself  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  which 
oxygen  possesses  for  carbonic  acid. 

With  respect  to  the  experiment  at  jpa<^  73, 1  again  repeat, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  correctness  of  the  rea- 
soning which  I  used.  It  is  probable  that  the  carbonate  of 
potass,  which  is  formed  during  the  ignition,  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  reddening  the  blood. 

I  have  stated,  at  page  80,  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  hea- 
viest of  the  gases :  1  mean  by  this,  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  atmosphere :  for  chlorine  and  some  of  the  others  are 
considerably  heavier  than  carbonic  acid. 
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I  have  stated,  in  page  81|  that  there  is  do  chemical  ODm<-. 
bination  betwixt  the  water  aad  the  salts  in  a  saline  fluid;  I 
am  well  aware,  however,  that  diis  point  is  by  no  means 
settled.  When  we  evaporate  the  water,  the  salts  are  ob* 
tamed  in  their  original  form.  Expansion  and  condensa^ 
tion  are  considered  as  leading  characters  of  chemical  affinity^ 
and  there  is  generally  a  condensation  of  volume  when  sabs 
are  dissolved  to  water. 

It  is  stated,  Btpaye  101,  in  an  extract  from  Dr! Mitchell's 
I)aper,  that  charcoal  condenses  gases,  with  a  f6rce  that  is 
sometimes  equal  to  a  power  of  forty  atmospheres.  The 
existence,  however,  of  this  species  of  condensation  has  been 
long  known.  Saussure,  in  1811  or  1812,  proved  that  the 
fibrous  textures  in  many  different  forms  of  matter,  such  as 
charcoal,  amianthus,  &c.  have  the  faculty  of  attracting  and' 
condensing  large  quantities  of  various  gases.  The  real 
nature,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  is  at  present  aS' mys- 
terious as  the  lifting  up  of  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen  gas. 

The  experiment  sXpage  107,  was  only  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  I  am  well  aware  that  chemist^ 
account  very  differently  for  the  change  of  colour  in  the  wax 
from  an  almost  black  to  a  bright  red  hue. 

Note  f&r  page  197.  I  have  either  mislaid  or  lost  the 
notes  which  I  had  written  at  Bristol.  The  circamstaacesy 
however,  are  still  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  that  thei^ 
can  scarely  be  any  essential  mistake  in  what  I  hart 
stated.  The  only  fact  about  which  I  have  the  slightest, 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  is  the  exact  year  in  which  it 
occurred :  I  think,  however,  it  was  in  1825.  I  may  add* 
also,  that  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  quarantine  ground 
(after  a  short  passage  from  the  West  Indies)  there  were 
two  sailors  on  board,  who  had  been  attacked  with  the 
African  typhus  so  late  in  the  voyage  that  they  wereactoally 
ill  when  they  arrived.  These  men  were  put  into  the  qika- 
rantine  hospital ;  one  of  them  died,  and  the  other,  I  believe, 
recovered.  The  cargo  was  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
bent  up  to  the  city  in  lighters.     The  brig  was  qoarantined 
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for  thirty  days,  after  which  she  wa&  fumigated  and  white- 
lArasbed,  and  then  permitted  to  proceed  up  the  Delav^are.  The 
bag  of  infected  clothes  to  which  I  refer,  had  either  been  coa<<^ 
ccaled  in  some  part  of  the  vessel,  or  it  had  been  smuggled 
aboard^  about  the  time  she  was  released  from  the  quaraor 
tine.  When  she  arrived  at  Bristol^  this  was  sent  by  Cap* 
tain  Hutcheson  to  his  father's  house,  and  a  few  days  after^ 
wards  the  disease  commenced. 

As  I  have  mentioned  some  circumstances  relative  to  the 
fev^r  at  Philadelphia,  in  1793, 1  ipay  here  observe^  that  the 
first  case  pf  the  African  typhus  which  then  occurred^  after 
an  interval  of  many  years,  was  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
sloop  Courier.  This  vessel  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  afler  a 
sI\ort  passage,  with  some  French  emigrants  on  board,  from  St» 
Pomiugo,  where  it  is  well  known  that  the  African  typhus  was 
t)vsn  ra^ng.  It  is  probable  that  there  had  been  some  cases 
on,  Ijoard  soon  afler  she  left  St.  Domingo ;  but  this  much  is 
certain^  that  the  captain  was  attacked  a  few  days  before 
her  arrival ;  and  when  the  vessel  was  going  up  the  river, 
facl'was'sb  ill  that  they  were  obliged  to  land  him  at  Chester. 
TfiT^'wiis  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July;  and  he  died 
oh  the  following  morning,  with  the  symptoms  of  the  African 
typhus  distinctly  marked. 

The  Courier  went  up  to  the  city  during  the  nighty  and  the 
emigrants  were  landed,  probably,  early  on  the  Slstof  July^. 
They  were  allowed  to  carry  their  clothes,  &c.,  with  them;i 
am)  the  disease  commenced  in  that  v^  spot  where  thesi^ , 
people  landed.     The  first  case  in  the  city  occurred  on  thci. 
3ni  of  August — that  ia,  about  four  days  after  the  landing  o(j 
these  individuals ;  and  this  I  believe  is  about  the  period  th^^ 
this  poison  requires  to  produce  the  disease.    The  case  tp,. 
which  I  refer  occurred  in  the  boaxding*house  of  Richaixji.^ 
Denie.    This  house  is  in  Water-street,  and  near  the  whafj^, 
where  the  Courier  came  to  anchor,  and  was  generally  qcc^tl 
pied  with  passengers  and  sailors.    The  first  individua]l  att 
tacked  was  a  woman  named  Parkinson,  who  was  then  living . 
aa  a  lodger    in  Denie's  house*      She   was  attacked  on 
tKa^3d«.miHl  died  on  the  7th.     Other  qases  sopn  made 
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their  appeanmce  ill  the  Bttne  neighbourhood ;  and  after  a 
short  period;  it  began  to  creep  ia  from  this  spot  towaida 
the  centre  of  the  ttty;  and  before  the  end  of  October* 
upwards  of  four  dioosaiid  individuals  fdl  victims  to  tte 
disease.  ■     ■  ■ 

Rush  has  justly  observed,  'that  ^  in  extensive  epidemics 
no  remedies  can  be  geaetally  useful,  except  those  that  ace 
cheap,  and  capable  of  brnig  used  with  but  Iktie  attend- 
ance ;'  and  tboogh  the  mortality  froos  the  Afiriean  typhus 
has  been  very  great  whenever  this  disease  has  dccurred  'in 
the  United  States,  yet  I  wiU  venture  to  predict,  that  this 
fever  wiH  he  less  ftitalv  if  k  ever  appears  again  in  that 
country,  if  the  physicians  will  only  have  the  good  seaseinot 
to  do  any  harm  with-  calomel,  opium,  antimony,  or  adds, 
but  treat  it  with  Ueeding  and  Saratoga  water  in  the*  first 
stage,  and  in  the  last  vvith  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  othar 
active  alkaline  salts,  which  do  not  act  too  much  oa  the  in* 
testinal  canal.  i  -^ 

Note  for  pcige  2SQ. — About  the  year  1740,  an  epidemic 
fever  of  the  typhoid  kind  was  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal 
at  Berlin.  One  physician  in  that  city  became  so  famoos 
for  the  success  of  his  practice,  that  the  Government  was 
induced  to  purchase  the  prescription,  which  he  had  kept  a 
secret.  It  turned  out  to  be  muriate  of  potass — then,  as 
now,  fallen  into  disuse^  though  at  one  time  highly  cele- 
brated, under  the  title  of  the  Digestive  Salt  of  Sylvius, 
being  accounted  capable  of  promoting  a  favourable  crisis 
in  fevers,  when  freely  administered  in  the  last  stage. 

The  above  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  note 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Ure.  The 
muriate  of  potass  is  certainly  more  pungent  than  any  other 
salt,  and  I  intend  to  give  it  a  trial  in  cholera. 

Note  for  page  471.  Up  to  the  present  moment  there  has 
been  in  the  prison  at  Cold  Bath  Fields  about  twenty-three 
new  cases  of  cholera,  and  two  additional  deaths.  The  first 
was  a  case  of  relapse : — the  patient  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Cholera  Infirmary  on  the  25th,  with  vomiting,  purging. 
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and  severe  cramps.  He  was  immeil lately  put  under  thtt 
saline  treatment,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27ih  he  was  con- 
sidered so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about 
the  court;  but  the  saline  treatment  had  only  been  sus' 
pended  one  day,  when  this  man  was  aijain  attacked,  and  oa 
the  forenoon  of  the  29th  he  was  re-admitted  into  the  in* 
firmary.  with  most  severe  cramps,  particularly  in  the 
extremities ;  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  in  a  stale  of  col- 
lapse to  such  a  degree,  that  Mr.  Crooke  was  induced  to 
inject  eight  pints  of  a  saline  fluid  into  the  veins,  I  saw 
him  about  one  hour  after  the  operation.  He  had  then  a, 
good  pulse,  with  a  warm  and  a  moist  skin  :  he  had  also 
completely  recovered  his  senses,  and  ^uid  that  he  felt  much 
better.  I  had  great  hopes  that  we  should  have  saved  this 
man,  but  about  ten  o'clock  he  died  suddenly.  This  was 
case  of  relapse,  and  such  cases  have  hitherto  been  ii 
variably  fatal;  but  still  my  belief  is,  that  this  man  would 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  used  only  four  pints  of  ths 
saline  fluid,  in  place  of  eight. 

Od  the  29tb,  a  woman,  who  was  apparently  perfectly  wdl 
when  she  was  locked  up,  about  eleven  o'clock,  was  attacked 
during  the  night ;  but  as  no  communication  of  her  illni 
had  been  made  to  the  governor,  she  was  found,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  slate  of  complete  collapse. 
Mr.  Crooke  then  ordered  some  saline  powders,  and  soon 
aderwards  went  for  the  injecting  apparatus  ;  but  before  he 
returned,  the  woman  was  dead.  On  the  same  day,  one  of 
the  men  in  the  cholera  inflrmary  was  so  far  gone  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  inject  a  .saline' 
fluid  into  the  veins  ;  but  Mr.  Crooke,  in  this  case,  could  not 
succeed.  He  gave  him,  however,  at  one  dose,  about  an 
ounce  of  muriate  of  soda,  with  ten  grains  of  the  chlorate, 
of  potass.  Re-action  almost  immediately  followed  ;  andj 
though  this  was  also  a  case  of  relapse,  yet  he  is  now  (sixteen 
hours  afterwards)  apparently  nearly  out  of  dan^r. 

We  have  now  had,  during  the  present  irruption  in  thfl' 
prison  at  Cold  Bath  Fields,  one  hundred  and  Ave  case*, 
and  fifleen  deaths  ;    and  there  are  at  this  moment  in  tl 
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c«0dbUsli«Mt  t«<mty--tivo  patiests  who  hove  recently'  le^ 
c9««i«d  kom  a  slate  of  complete  eolbpse.     But  tfaoogb  the 
pfoofc  m  ftmiurof  thesaKiie  tieatmentwere  as  ottmeroos  as 
the  saads  o«  the  sta  thoie^  still  there  are  indmdoais  who 
vili  deay  its  utilil]^-<aiMl  that  too  in  a  manner  which  caw 
neither  do  ctc^it  to  themselves*  nor  good  to  humanity.    This 
is  paiticiilariy  the  case  with  oae  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  for  I  must  say  tiiat  the  con«- 
dnel  of  this  jijentlemaii  has  been  anything  but  fair;-    He  has 
been  staling  what  is  not  conect  wi^  respect  to  the  cases  of 
choleim  in  CoM  Bath  Fields ;  and  that  too  for  no  earthly  ^ 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  except  that  he  himselF  has  done 
worse  than  nothing.     It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that,  iV 
\  am  right,  this  gentleman  must  be  decidedly  wrong  ;  and 
theiefore  he  appears  anxious  to  impede  the  progress  of  any 
practice  that  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  the  un^ 
scientific  and  improper  treatment  which  the  Board  have 
recommended*. 

When  patients  are  treated  with  the  common  remedies, 

such  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  disease 

is  lapid  in  its  progress,  and  few  I  believe  have  been  known 

to  rcco\*er  from  the  state  of  collapse  ;   but  I  may  say  with 

safety,  that  I  have  now  seen  at  least  fifty  cases  where  the 

patients  have  been  saved,   even  in   the  last  stage  of  the 

disease^  by  the  saline  treatment,  and  where  most  assuredly 

all^  of  them  would  have  died  had  they  been  treated  with 

Cttj^ing,  or  the  application  of  red-hot  irons  to  the  nape  of 

the  ueck-^emetics,  opium,   and  calomel  given   internally, 

with  muriate  of  soda  and  nitrous  acid.     But  I  sincerely 

tni«l  Ihat  the  patients  in  future  may  be  preserved  from  the 

de«lr\iQtive  effects  of  such  unscientific  and  improper  treat- 

ni^at:*-*Vfhich  will  not  be  the  less  fatal  merely  because  it  is 

the  tvmctice  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

JVW#  /bf  paga  459.     The  cholera  infantum  is  very  com* 
nm^  \^  the  United  States  of  America,  and  under  the  usual. 

^  I IW^  itfW^Y  **>%  ^^^^  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allivje  is  neither 
air  Wi\lkim  t^HI  m>r  Sir  William  Russell. 
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tuffiBft  k  is  ^eaeraUv  (ataL  -Dr.  i>e«ees  iiowever,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  scientific  practioaDen  in  Phdaddphia* 
has  faeea  tRatins  tkis  disease  witk  fireqoent  injeruoai  of 
nuDiaae  c»f  soda ;  and  this  has  beea  fooad  lo  be  by  fiw  tke 
most  rfectnal  lemedy — noi  oolf  for  aUayia^  the  imtatioQ 
at  die  sunnadi,  bat  alao  for  reoiedyiiig  the  quality  of  the 
morbid  sgactipps,  and  curiag  the  disease.  In  shoit«  it  is 
said  *  to  act  fike  a  cfaanxL^ 

The  above  fact,  which  is  staled  ia  Dr.  Dewees*  Treatise 
on  die  Pfanscal  and  Medical  Tieatmeot  of  Childreo.  was 
pointed  out  to  me  lately  by  Dr.  Aigby,  a  luedicai  gentkmaa 
who  is  one  of  the  lecturers  on  midwifery  at  St.  Thomas  s 
Hosfutal. 

Note  for  page  486.  There  are  various  explanations  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  salts  produce  their  powerful 
effect,  in  preventing  the  putrefactive  process.  The  following 
is  the  explanation  of  an  eminent  friend,  who  is  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession  as  a  practical  chemist : — 

'  Water  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  decom{K)sition  of  all 
vegetable  and  animal  substances^  spontaneously  liable  to 
the  putrefactive  change.  If  these  organic  com})Ounds  be 
thoroughly  desiccated  and  secluded  from  hygrometric  mois- 
ture, they  may  be  preser\ed  for  ages.  How  does  the  water 
act  in  such  cases  ?  It  is  by  what  BerthoUet  called  dis- 
posing affinity,  a  force  exemplified  in  the  rapid  acdon  of 
phosphuret  of  lime  on  water,  though  neither  phosphorus 
nor  lime  decompose  that  fluid.  Thus  also>  the  two  ele- 
mentary constituents  of  water  readily  exchange  their  liquid 
binary  union  for  other  combinations  of  a  more  complex 
nature,  when  invited  by  the  various  elements  of  organic 
nature  and  the  force  of  elasticity.  But  if  we  present  to  the 
same  water  any  substance  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  it 
as  a  liquid  com[)Ound,  and  none  for  its  iU^re^ctnt  constituents, 
then  the  quiescent  affinity  gains  such  an  ascendency,  that 
the  divellent  affinity  though  excitcil  even  by  the  contact  of 
vegetable  and  animal  products  of  a  putrefactive  kind,  is 
no  longer  effective,  or  so  feebly  so,  that  the  organic  matter 
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changes  very  slowly  indeed.  This  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  sugar,  and  various  neutro-saline  matters 
preserve  or  cure,  as  it  is  called,  vegetables,  butchers' 
meat,  &c.' 

I  may  observe,  that  during  the  present  irruption  of  cholera 
in  the  prison  at  Cold*Bath  Fields,  one  of  the  prisoners  was 
attacked  who  had  been  labouring  under  dropsy  for  some 
time.  He  was  getting  rapidly  into  a  state  of  ocrflapse,  when 
its  progress  was  arrested  by  very  large  doses  of  the  non- 
purgative  salts.  He  is  now  out  of  danger^  as  far  as  relates 
to  cholera,  and  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 


THE  END. 


London  :  W.  Clottka,  Stanirurd-fftrcrt. 


